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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 

B.C. 

1133-1123.   Migration    of    Thessalians    from     Thesprotia    into 

Thessaly,  and  of  Boeotians  from  Thessaly  into  Boeotia. 
1103.  Return  of  the  Heracleidae,  i.e.  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by 

the  Dorians. 
1100-1000.  Various  migrations,   due   to  external  pressure  from 
the  invading  Dorians  ;  (i.)  the  iEolian,  (ii.)  the  Ionian,  (iii.) 
the  Dorian,  to   the  western   coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
adjoining  islands. 
990-800.  Possibly  Lycurgus  and  the  Homeric  poems  fall  between 
these  dates. — N.B.  The  dates  of  these  early  events  can  only 
be  regarded  as  traditional. 
776.  The  date  of  the  1st  Ol3mipiad  ;  accepted  by  the  Greeks  as  the 
/^  beginning  of  a  chronological  era. 

748.  Pheidon,  King  of  Argos,  celebrates  the  8th  Olympic  games  ; 
introduces  a  system  of  coinage,  weights  and  measures  into 
Peloponnesus. 
J    743-724.  1st  Messenian  War ;  ended  in  the  conquest  of  Messenia 
/  by  the  Spartans. 

685-668.  2nd  Messenian  War  ;  ended  with  the  capture  of   Eira. 
/  Tyrtaeus,  the  Athenian  poet,  roused  the  martial  spirit  of 

the  Spartans  by  his  war-songs. 
664.  Sea-fight  between  Corinthians  and  Corcyraeans  ;  the  earliest 

recorded. 
621.  Legislation  of  Draco  at  Athens. 
/  620.  Attempt  of  Cylon  to  make  himself  tyrant  of  Athens. 
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595-585.  1st  Sacred  War ;  ended  in  the  complete  conquest  of  the 

Cirrhaeans  by  the  Amphictyons. 
594.  Legislation  of  Solon,  archon  at  Athens  this  year. 
'    566.  The  Panathenaea  instituted  at  Athens. 

560.  Peisistratus    usurps   the   Government  of  Athens  ;  held   the 
/  tyranny  for  17  years  in  all,  having  been  twice  expelled. 

559.  Cyrus   the  elder  overthrows  the  Median  Empire  and  begins 

to  reign  in  Persia. 
546.  Sardis   captured  by   C3rrus  ;  overthrow  of  Croesus   and  the 

Lydian  Empire. 
538.  Capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus. 

532.  Polycrates  tyrant  of  Samos  ;  very  prosperous  for  10  years. 
525.  Conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses,  the  successor  of  Cyrus. 
521.  Death  of  Cambyses  ;  usurpation  of  the  Magi ;  Darius  recovers 

the  throne. 
^514.  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  assert  Athenian  liberty. 
''  509.  The  CONSTITUTION  of  Cleisthenes;  the  ten  tribes  instituted. 
'  500.  Aristagoras,  the  governor  of  Miletus,  revolts  from  Persia  and 

puts  dowTi  the  tyrants  in  the  Ionian  cities. 
499.  The  lonians,  aided  by  Athens,  revolt  from  Persia ;  Sardis  is  burnt. 
494.  Defeat  of  Ionian  fleet  at  Lade  near  Miletus  ;  Miletus  reduced. 
493.  The  Persian  fleet  reduces  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos ;  flight 

of  Miltiades  from  the  Chersonesus  to  Athens. 
492.  Invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Persians  under  Mardonius  ;  Persian 

fleet  lost  in  a  storm  off  Mt.  Athos,  and  the  army  severely 

handled  in  Thrace. 
491.  Beginning   of  war  between   Athens  and  .SIgina ;  lasted   10 

years. 
490.  1st  Persian  Wab.      The  Persians,  under  Datis  and  Ai-ta- 

phernes,  sail  across  the  iEgean  to  Eubcea  ;  after  capturing 

Eretria  they  land  at  Marathon  ;  the  Athenians  and  Plataeans 

under  Miltiades  defeat  them. 
489.  Attempt  of  Miltiades  on  Paros ;  liis  disgrace  and  death  in 

prison. 
485.  Accession  of  Xerxes  to  the  Persian  throne  ;  preparations  for 

another   invasion  of   Greece  are  delayed  by  the  revolt  of 

Egj^pt. 
482.  Themistocles  archon  ;  after  the  ostracism  of  Aristeides  in  tlie 

previous  year,  he  is  able  to  carry  out  his  schemes  for  ren- 
dering Athens  supreme  at  sea  ;  builds  200  triremes  with  the 
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revenues  from  silver  mines  of  Laurium,  and  forms  a  harbour 
at  Peiraeus. 

,480-479.  2nd  Persian  Wab.  After  wintering  at  Sardis,  Xerxes 
started  in  the  spring  against  Greece  at  the  head  of  a  vast 
army  and  fleet ;  brave  resistance  of  Leonidas  and  his 
handful  of  troops  at  Thermopylae  ;  successes  of  the  Greek 
fleet  at  Artemisium ;  the  loss  of  Thermopylae  causes  the 
fleet  to  withdraw  to  Salamis  and  the  Athenians  to  desert 
their  city  ;  the  Persians,  after  an  attempt  on  Delphi,  occupy 
Athens;  Themistocles  by  a  stratagem  brings  on  the  sea- 
fight  at  Salamis  ;  the  Persians,  thrown  into  hopeless  con- 
fusion in  the  narrow  space,  are  utterly  defeated,  and  Xerxes 
takes  to  flight,  leaving  Mardonius  wdth  300,000  men  to 
continue  operations.  N.B. — On  the  same  day  the  Sicilian 
Greeks  are  said  to  have  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
Carthaginians  at  Himera. 
Mardonius,  after  wintering  in  Thessaly,  marched  southwards 
in  the  spring  and  again  occupied  Athens,  but  was  utterly 
defeated  by  the  Greeks  under  Pausanias  and  Aristeides  at 
Plataea ;  a  victory  over  the  Persian  fleet  off  Mycale  in  the 
same  year  put  an  end  to  all  fear  of  further  invasion. 
Siege  and  capture  of  Sestos  by  the  Greeks ;  this  war  of 
retaliation  was  not  finally  abandoned  till  445. 
N.B. — History  of  Herodotus  ends  with  siege  of  Sestos. 

478.  Themistocles  takes  the  opportunity,  offered  by  the  rebuilding 
of  Athens,  to  surround  it  and  Peiraeus  with  walls.  Demo- 
cratic innovations  of  Aristeides. 

476.  The  arrogance  of  Pausanias,  who  was  commanding  the  allied 
fleet  against  Persia,  coupled  with  his  treachery  at  the 
capture  of  Byzantium,  leads  the  allies  to  put  themselves 
imder  the  command  of  Athens ;  from  this  dates  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Athenian  Empire. 

475.  The  Confederacy  of  Delos,  organised  by  Aristeides  prim- 
arily as  a  defence  against  Persia ;  each  member  joining  it 
was  assessed  in  a  certain  contribution  of  money  or  ships ; 
Athens,  as  its  head,  collected  and  administered  the  contri- 
butions ;  the  revenue  was  fixed  first  at  460  talents  ;  Delos 
was  the  treasury. 

471.  Cimon,  succeeding  Aristeides  in  command  of  the  allied  forces, 
captures  Eion  on  the  Strymon  and  Scyros  and  expels  the 
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Persians ;  Themistocles,  suspected  of  being  implicated  in 
the  Medism  of  Pausanias,  is  ostracised  ;  retires  to  Argos 
and  subsequently  to  the  Persian  court,  where  he  died  in 
449. 

468.  Death  of  Aristeides  ;  appearance  of  Pericles  in  public  lif e^ 

466.  Naxos,  refusing  her  contribution  to  the  Confederacy  of  Delos, 
is  reduced  by  Athens. 
Great  victory  of  Cimon  over  the  Persians  at  the  Eurymedon. 

464.  Earthquake  at  Sparta  and  revolt  of  the  Helots  and  Messenians  ; 
Cimon  is  sent  to  help  the  Lacedaemonians.  N.B. — Some- 
times called  3rd  Messenian  War ;  ended  in  455  with  capture 
of  Ithome. 

463.  Thasos,  which  had  resented  Athenian  operations  on  the 
mainland  of  Thrace,  is  reduced  by  Cimon  after  a  tedious 
siege  and  severely  treated. 

461.  The  Spartans,  jealous  of  Athens  and  suspicious  of  Cimon's 
want  of  success  at  Mt.  Ithome,  send  away  the  Athenian 
troops  ;  bad  feeling  aroused  between  Sparta  and  Athens ; 
Cimon  is  ostracised,  and  the  alliance  with  Sparta  renounced 
in  favour  of  one  with  Argos. 

460.  Attacks  of  Pericles  and  Ephialtes  on  the  Areopagus  ;  payment 
/  of  jurors  introduced. 

Athenian  expedition  to  Egypt  to  support  the  king  who  had 
revolted  from  Persia  ;  results  most  disastrous  ;  Egypt  was 
entirely  subdued  by  Persia  in  six  years,  and  the  Athenians 
lost  both  fleet  and  army. 

458.  Rapid  g^o^vth  of  Athenian  power  ;  alliance  with  Megara  , 
Corinth,  ^gina  and  Epidaurus  alarmed  and  jealous ; 
hostUities  in  the  Megarid  where  the  Athenians  gain 
numerous  successes,  notably  under  Mjnronides  ;  while  their 
fleet  by  a  decisive  victory  off  .ffigina  ruins  the  naval  power 
of  the  iEginetans. 

457.  Athenians  defeated  by  the  Peloponnesians  at  Tanagra  after  a 
very  obstinate  battle  ;  Cimon  recalled. 

456.  Athenian  victory  at  CEnophyta  two  months  later,  Myronldes 
commanding  ;  influence  of  Athens  now  predominant  from 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth  to  Thermopylae  ;  Boeotia,  Phocis  and 
Locris  join  her  alliance. 

455.  Completion  of  the  long  walls  from  Athens  to  the  Peiraeus  and 
Phalerum.     Exploits  of  Tolmides,  the  Athenian  genenil,  on 
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the  Peloponnesian  coasts ;  settlement  of  conquered  Mes- 
senians  at  Naupactus. 

450.  Five  years'  truce  between  Athens  and  Sparta  brought  about 
by  Cimon  ;  renewal  of  war  with  Persia  and  great  victory  of 
Athenians  at  Salamis  in  Cyprus. 

448.  2nd  Sacred  war ;  Delphi  attacked  by  Phocians  ;  Lacedae- 
monians assist  the  Delphians ;  Athenians  support  the 
Phocians. 

447.  Athenians  defeated  by  Boeotians  at  Coronea ;  forced  to 
evacuate  Boeotia  and  abandon  their  land  empire. 

445.  Revolt  of  Eubcsa,  afterwards  reconquered  by  Pericles,  and 
Megara  from  Athens  ;  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Pelopon- 
nesians ;  30  years'  truce  between  Athens  and  Sparta  ;  the 
"  Cimonian "  peace  ends  the  war  with  Persia. 

444.  Pericles  supreme  at  Athens  ;  Thucydides,  the  son  of  Melesias, 
leader  of  the  aristocratical  party  ostracised  ;  adornment  of 
Athens  begun  by  Pericles. 

440.  Revolt  of  Samos  from  Athens ;  subdued  by  Pericles  in  the 
9th  month. 

435-432.  Quarrel  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra  about  Epidamnus  ; 
/  naval  victory  of  Corcyraeans  at  Actiimi ;  both  sides  send 

/  embassies  to  Athens  ;  the  Athenians  form  a  defensive  alliance 

with  Corcyra;  success  of  Corcyraeans  at  Sybota  ;  Potidaea, 
a  colony  of  Corintli,  revolts  from  Athenian  alliance  and  is 
besieged  ;  congress  of  Peloponnesians  at  Sparta ;  war  with 
Athens  resolved  upon. 

431-404.  The  Peloponnesian  War. 
y  >        Theban  attempt  on  Plataea,  soon  followed  by  first  invasion 
//  of    Attica  by  the   Peloponnesians  ;   alliance  between  the 

^  Athenians  and  Sitalces,  King  of  Thrace  ;  plague  at  Athens, 

430 ;  operations  of  Athenian  fleets  round  Peloponnesus ; 
siege  of  Plataea,  429-427  ;  Phormio's  exploits  in  the 
Corinthian  gulf ;  death  of  Pericles  in  3rd  year  of  the  war  ; 
revolt  of  Lesbos  ;  capitulation  of  Mitylene  ;  rise  of  Cleon  to 
power  ;  Athenians  first  interfere  in  Sicily  by  sending  assist- 
ance to  the  Leontines  against  Syracuse  in  427  ;  Spartans 
and  Ambraciots  defeated  at  Olpae  and  Idomene  by 
Athenians  and  Acarnanians ;  Demosthenes,  on  his  way  to 
Sicily,  fortifies  Pylos  ;  Spartans  on  Sphacteria  surrender  to 
Cleon ;  Spartan  ofifer  of  peace  refused,  425  ;  massacres  in 
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Corcyra ;  Niciaa  ravages  Laconian  coast  and  captures 
Cythera  ;  Brasidas  marches  into  Thrace  and  capUirea 
Acanthus,  Amphipolis,  Torone  and  Scione  from  the 
Athenians  ;  defeat  of  the  Athenians  by  Thebans  at  Delium, 
424  ;  death  of  Cleon  and  Brasidas  at  Amphipolis,  422  ; 
truce  for  50  years  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedae- 
monians concluded  but  not  observed  owing  to  the  dissatis- 
faction of  allies  on  both  sides  ;  treaty  between  Athens  and 
Argos  brought  about  by  Alcibiades,  who  leads  an  army  into 
Peloponnesus  to  assist  the  Argives ;  defeat  of  Athenians  at 
Mantinea,  418  ;  conquest  of  Melos  and  massacre  of  inhabi- 
tants by  Athens,  416  ;  mutilation  of  the  Hermae  ;  expedition 
to  Sicily  under  Nicias,  Alcibiades,  Lamachus ;  recall  of 
Alcibiades,  who  flies  to  Sparta,  415  ;  arrival  of  Gylippus  at 
Sjracuse  and  complete  change  in  the  aspect  of  affairs ; 
Deceleia  occupied  by  the  Spartans  on  advice  of  Alcibiades, 
413  ;  arrival  of  Demosthenes  with  Athenian  reinforcements 
at  Syracuse  ;  total  destruction  of  the  Athenian  fleet  and 
army ;  alliance  between  Lacedaemonians  and  Tissaphemes 
arranged  by  Alcibiades ;  revolt  of  Athenian  allies,  e.^.,  Chios, 
Lesbos,  Miletus  ;  intrigues  of  Alcibiades  with  the  Athenian 
army  at  Samos  ;  he  is  appointed  general  and  remains  in 
command  four  years  ;  democracy  abolished  at  Athens  and 
the  government  entrusted  to  a  Council  of  400,  among  whom 
Antiphon,  Phrynichus,  and  Theramenes  are  conspicuous ;  the 
army  at  Samos,  however,  declares  in  favour  of  democracy  ; 
abolition  of  the  400  and  establishment  of  the  5000 ;  rapid 
successes  of  Alcibiades ;  defeat  of  Mindarus  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  admiral  at  Cynossema,  411  ;  {N.B. — Last  important 
event  recorded  by  Thucydides.)  Mindarus  killed  at  Cyzicus, 
410  ;  both  sides  send  ambassadors  to  the  Persian  King ; 
Lysander  sent  out  from  Sparta  ;  Cyrus,  now  governor  of  Asia 
Minor,  co-operates  with  him  ;  defeat  of  Athenian  fleet  at 
Notium  by  Lysander,  407  ;  Alcibiades  is  deposed  ;  his  suc- 
cessor Gonon  is  at  first  defeated  by  Callicratidas,  who  had 
succeeded  Lysander,  but,  on  the  arrival  of  reinforcements, 
wins  the  battle  of  Arg^inusse,  406  ;  impeachment  and  execu- 
tion of  those  in  command  for  not  taking  up  the  dead  ; 
Lysander  surprises  and  almost  annihilates  the  Athenian  fleet 
at  iE^ospotami,  405  ;  blockade  of  Athena. 


/ 
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404.  Theramenes  at  Sparta ;  famine  at  Athens  ;  terms  accepted ; 
•  the  long  walls  pulled  down  ;  the  Thirty  T3n:ants  established 

^  by  Lysander  at  Athens  to  reform  the  constitution  ;  quarrels 

between  Critias  and  Theramenes. 

403.  Thrasybulus  occupies  Phyle ;  deposition  of  the  Thirty,  who 
withdraw  to  Eleusis  and  are  succeeded  by  "  the  Ten " ; 
anarchy  at  Athens  and  civil  war  imminent ;  Pausanias,  the 
Lacedaemonian  king,  pacifies  all  parties,  and  an  amnesty  is 
granted  to  all  save  the  Thirty,  the  Eleven,  and  the  Ten. 

401.  Expedition  of  Cyrus  against  Artaxerxes;  battle   of  Cunaxa 

"       ~    and  death  of  Cyrus  ;  march  of  the  10,000  under  Xenophoa. 
back  to  Trapezus.  " 

401-399.  War  between  Elis  and  Lacedaemon. 

399-395.  War  between  Sparta  and  Persia  ;  Thimbron  is  sent 
to  assist  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  against  the  satraps 
Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabazus ;  he  is  joined  by  the 
remnant  of  the  10,000 ;  is  superseded  by  Dercyllidas,  who 
continues  the  war  with  success  against  the  united  power  of 
the  two  satraps  ;  king  Agesilaus  succeeds  him  in  command, 
and  after  several  successes  is  preparing  for  a  second  vigorous 
campaign,  when  he  is  suddenly  recalled  owing  to  serious 
disaffection  at  home,  due  partly  to  discontents  at  Sparta, 
e.gf.,  the  conspiracy  of  Cinadon  in  399,  partly  to  Persian 
intrigues ;  Lysander  is  killed  in  an  attack  on  Haliartus. 

394-387.  The  Corinthian  War.  A  rising  of  the  Greek  states,  e.g. 
Thebes,  Corinth,  Argos,  Athens,  against  Spartan  tyranny 
and  misrule  ;  the  Lacedaemonians  defeat  the  allied  forces 
at  Nemea  ;  but  Conon,  the  Athenian  admiral,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Pharnabazus,  gains  a  decisive  naval  victory  at 
Cnidos  ;  Lacedaemonian  successes  by  land  near  Corinth 
and  again  at  Coronea,  where  Agesilaus  wins  an  important 
victory  after  a  most  desperate  engagement,  394  ;  downfall 
of  Spartan  power  in  Asia  ;  expulsion  of  Spartan  harmosts  ; 
rebuilding  of  the  long  walls  at  Athens  by  Conon,  aided  by 
Persian  money  and  the  fleet  of  Pliarnabazus,  393  ;  desultory 
fighting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corinth  ;  a  victory  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  Lechaeum,  more  than  counterbalanced, 
however,  by  the  daring  exploits  of  the  Athenian  Iphicrates  ; 
Spartan  intrigues  with  Persia ;  Antalcidas  is  sent  to 
Sardis  ;  forms  an  alliance  with  Tiribazus,  satrap  of  Lydia  ; 
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uniting  their  fleets  they  drive  the  Athenians  out  of  the 
iEgean  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Iphicrates  and  Chabrias  ;  a 
general  feeling  of  weariness  leads  to  the  peace  of  Antalcidas, 
whereby  all  the  Ionian  cities  are  abandoned  to  Persia. 

386.  Restoration  of  Plataea  by  the  Spartans,  and  break-up  of  the 
Boeotian  League. 

385.  Destruction  of  Mantinea  by  the  Spartans  ;  oligarchy  forced 
upon  Arcadia. 

383-379.  Wak  between  Sparta  and  Olynthus  ;  due  mainly  to 
/  Spartan  jealousy  of  the  Chalcidian  League,  of  which  Olynthus 

was  the  head  ;  Phcebidas,  the  Spartan  commander,  taking 
advantage  of  civil  troubles  in  Thebes,  treacherously  seizes 
the  Cadmea,  the  acropolis  of  Thebes  ;  the  Olynthians  at 
first  more  than  hold  their  o^vn,  but,  being  at  length  forced 
to  surrender,  the  members  of  the  Chalcidian  League  are 
enrolled  separately  as  subject-allies  of  Sparta. 

N.B. — With  the  break-up  of  this  vigorous  Confederacy, 
owing  to  the  selfish  and  short-sighted  policy  of  Sparta, 
disappeared  the  last  effective  resistance  to  the  growing 
power  and  encroachments  of  Macedonia. 

379.  Recovery  of  the  Cadmea  by  the  Theban  exiles,  led  by 
Pelopidas ;  expulsion  of  Spartan  harmost  and  garrison  by 
the  Thebans,  aided  by  the  Athenians. 

378.  The  Lacedaemonians  invade  Boeotia,  and  also  make  an 
attempt  on  Peiraeus,  in  each  case  imsuccessfully ;  formation 
of  the  second  Confederacy  of  Delos  by  Chabrias,  Timotheus, 
and  Callistratus  ;  fruitless  campaigns  of  Agesilaus  in  Boeotia. 

376.  Defeat  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  off  Naxos  by  Chabrias  ;  the 
Athenians  recover  their  supremacy  at  sea  ;  steady  advance 
of  Theban  arms  in  Boeotia,  leading  to  reconstitution  of 
Boeotian  League. 

375.  Kise  of  a  new  power  in  Thessaly  ;  Jason  of  Pherae. 

374-372.  Athens,  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  Thebes,  and 
Sparta,  alarmed  and  disgusted  at  her  own  continued  ill- 
success,  conclude  an  abortive  peace,  kno\vn  as  "the  peace  of 
Callias,"  to  which  Thebes,  now  guided  by  Epaminondas, 
refuses  to  assent,  and  the  war  goes  on  as  before. 

371.  The  Thebans  being  excluded  from  the  peace,  Cleombrotus 
invades  Boeotia  but  is  utterly  defeated  by  Epaminondas  at 
Leuctra. 
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N.B. — The  death-blow  to  Spartan,  and  the  beginning  of 
Theban  supremacy ;  the  news  of  the  Theban  victory 
is  coldly  received  at  Athens ;  Jason  of  Pherae,  after 
some  hesitation,  declares  for  Thebes,  and  numerous 
other  states  give  in  their  adhesion. 

370.  A  period  of  anarchy  in  Peloponnesus,  culminating  in 
serious  disturbances  or  in  fearful  outbursts  of  popular  fury 
as  at  Argos  ;  amongst  numerous  isolated  revolts  the  federa- 
tion of  rebel  towns  in  Arcadia  and  the  foundation  of 
Megalopolis  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  Sparta  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  assassination  of  Jason  of  Pherae  ;  Thessalian  union 
arrested. 

369.  First  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Thebans  under 
Epaminondas  ;  he  presses  straight  upon  Sparta,  but  the 
resolute  action  of  the  aged  king  Agesilaus,  who  had  armed 
every  available  man,  even  the  Helots,  saved  the  city  ; 
the  foundation  of  Messene  on  Mt.  Ithome  by  Epaminondas 
forms  a  rallying  place  for  Sparta's  old  enemies,  the 
Messenians ;  Athens  and  Sparta,  alike  alarmed,  conclude 
an  alliance,  and  for  a  moment  check  Epaminondas  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

368.  Expedition  of  Pelopidas  to  Thessaly  to  help  Larissa  against 
Alexander  of  Pherae  ;  after  uniting  the  Thessalian  cities 
against  Alexander,  Pelopidas  proceeds  to  Macedonia. 
N.B. — Philip,  afterwards  king  of  Macedon,  was  among  the 
hostages  brought  back  to  Thebes  by  Pelopidas. 

Defeat  and  slaughter  of  Arcadians  at  Midea  in  Arcadia 
by  Archidamus,  the  Spartan  King,  aided  by  a  Syracusan 
contingent  ;  known  as  "  the  Tearless  Victory,"  because  no 
Spartans  fell. 

367-366.  Epaminondas  again  invades  Peloponnesus ;  but  his 
conduct  of  the  war  is  not  approved  at  Thebes;  various 
Greek  embassies  to  Persia  ;  the  Persian  king  recognised 
by  Thebes  as  the  arbiter  of  Greek  fortunes,  though,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  none  ot  the  States  pay  any  attention  to  the 
king's  letter,  and  Theban  influence  is  somewhat  shaken ; 
Oropus,  an  Attic  frontier  to\\Ti,  is  seized  by  the  Thebans  ; 
treacherous  attempt  to  seize  the  Acropolis  of  Corinth  by 
the  Athenians ;  Corinth,  Phlius  and  Epidaurus  withdraw 
from  the  war. 

6 
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365-363   War  between  Elis  and  Arcadia  on  a  question  of  frontlei  . 
the  Arcadians  claim  to  liold  the  Olympic  festival  ;  battle  of 
Olympia ;   the    Arcadians   in    the   course  of    the  struggle 
make  use  of  the  temple- treasures  against  the  wishes  of  the 
Mantineans  ;  hence  a  feud  which  led  the  Mantmeans  to 
quit  the  Arcadian  League  and  make  peace  with  Sparta. 
362    A  lar^e  armv  under  Epaminondas  marches  into  Peloponnesus  ; 
Sparta  is^  almost    captured,    but    once  again    saved    by 
AgesUaus  ;  battle  of  Mantinea ;  result  indecisive  ;  Epami- 
nondas falls.     (A^L'.-End  of  Xenophon's  "  Hellenica.") 
361    A  general  peace,  to  which  aU  agree,  except  the  Lacedae- 
monians who  wiU  not  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
Messenians  ;  death  of  Agesilaus  in  Egypt  at  the  age  of  8-t 
360.  War  between  the  Athenians  and  Olynthians  about  Amphi- 

polis.  ,  «,  .1-    + 

359  Assassination  of  Alexander  of  Pherae  ;  Accession  of  Phihp  to 
the  Macedonian  throne  ;  he  adroitly  makes  peace  witli 
Athens,  the  only  State  which  had  come  at  all  weU  out  of 
the  recent  long  war  (371-366),  and  which  stiU  remamed  a 

naval  power.  j   -di,  j 

^58-356.  The  Social  War  ;  Chios,  Byzantium,  Cos,  and  Rhodes 
revolt  from  Athens,  disapproving  of  her  arbitrary  methods 
and  her  treatment  of  them  as  subjects  rather  than  allies ; 
the  Athenians  under  Chabrias  try  to  seize  Chios,  with 
disastrous  results  to  themselves ;  want  of  success  leads  to 
the  deposition  of  the  old  Athenian  admirals,  Timotheus  and 
Iphicrates  ;  Chares,  who  succeeds  them,  neglects  the  busi- 
ness in  hand  and  allies  himself  with  Artabazus,  a  rebelUous 
satrap  ;  threats  and  remonstrances  from  Persia  force  Athem 
to  ask  pardon  ;  meantime  she  has  lost  all  her  allies,  with 
the  exception  of  Samos  and  the  cities  along  the  Thracian 
and  Macedonian  coasts  which  are  now  regarded  as  subjects 
357-346   War  BETWEEN  Athens  AND  Pbilip;  Philip  having  seized 
Amphipolis.  on  which  he  knew  the  Athenians  had  designs, 
otiers  to  exchange  it  for  Pydna,   but  when  this  city  was 
surrendered    to    him    he  disavowed    his    bargain  ;    then 
capturing  Potidaea,  an  Athenian  possession    he  handed  it 
over  to  the  unwary  Olynthians,  thus  embroiling  them  with 
Athens,  and  rendering  all  but  impossible  the  only  coa  ition 
he  had  reason  to  fear  in  those  parts  ;  being  now  master  ot 
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Amphipolis  and  the  bridge  across  the  Strymon,  he  pressed 
on  and  seized  the  gold-mines  of  Mt.  Pangaeus,  building  a 
fortified  town  Philippi  to  overawe  the  neighbouring 
Thracians ;  he  next  seized  Methone,  the  last  Athenian 
port  in  Macedonia ;  the  outbreak  of  the  Phocian  or 
3rd  Sacred  War  in  355,  at  last  gave  Philip  the  chance  he 
had  long  been  waiting  for  ;  the  Phocians,  accused  of  im- 
piety, had  been  fined  and  the  Thebans  had  endeavoured  to 
enforce  payment ;  whereupon  the  Phocians  seized  Delphi, 
and,  using  the  treasure,  held  out  stoutly  ;  in  353  Philip  was 
invited  by  the  enemies  of  Phocis,  chiefly  the  Thessalians  and 
Thebans,  to  interfere  ;  checked  at  first  by  Onomarchus,  the 
Phocian  general,  he  gathered  larger  forces  and  gaining  a 
decisive  victory  at  Pagasae  soon  made  himself  master  of 
all  Thessaly  ;  but  his  rapid  success  had  frightened  the  Greek 
states,  so  that,  when  in  his  southward  march  he  reached 
Thermopylae  he  found  further  advance  blocked  by  the 
Athenians,  and  retired  to  Thrace,  352;  in  351  Demosthenes 
in  "  the  First  Philippic "  pointed  out  the  dangers  that 
threatened  from  Macedonia  and  the  necessity  for  vigorous 
action,  but  the  Athenians  neglecting  his  warnings  frittered 
away  their  energy  and  time  on  a  useless  expedition  to 
Eubcea,  where  indeed  Phocion  gained  a  brilliant  victory, 
though  in  a  worthless  cause,  at  Tamynae,  350  ;  Philip 
meantime  had  been  busy  reducing  the  Thracians,  Illyrians, 
and  Epirotes  beneath  his  sway. 

349-8.  War  between  Philip  and  Olynthus  ;  Olynthus,  tardily  and 
inadequately  succoured  by  Athens  ("  Olynthiac  orations " 
of  Demosthenes),  was  utterly  destroyed  in  348,  the  same  fate 
overtaking  32  other  confederate  cities  in  Chalcidice. 

345.  "The  Peace  of  Philocrates"  is  concluded  by  Athens  with 
Philip  in  346 ;  the  Phocians,  deserted  by  Athens  and  no 
longer  able  to  hold  Thermopylae,  are  forced  to  submit  to 
Philip  ;  all  Phocian  towns  except  Abae  are  dismantled 
and  a  heavy  fine  imposed ;  the  two  Phocian  votes  in  the 
Amphictyonic  Assembly  are  assigned  to  Philip,  who  thus 
becomes  a  recognized  member  of  the  Greek  state-system  ; 
Macedonian  troops  assist  Argos  and  Messene  in  their 
quarrel  with  Sparta,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  warnings  of 
Demosthenes. 
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344-343.  Demosthenes  ("  2nd  Philippic ")  unmasks  Philip's  real 
designs  ;  the  orators  Lyciirgiis  and  Hyperides  are  also  anti- 
Macedonian,  but  iEschines,  Demades  and  Philocrates  do  all 
they  can  to  advance  Philip's  interests,  while  Phocion  and 
Eubulus  advocate  peace  at  any  price  ;  Philip  complains 
of  the  animosity  of  Demosthenes  ;  the  Athenians  retort  by 
demanding  back  places  wrongfully  acquired  by  Philip  ; 
trial  and  condemnation  of  Philocrates ;  trial  and  acquittal 
by  a  narrow  majority  of  ^schines  ("  De  Falsa  Legatione  " 
of  Demosthenes) ;  relations  very  strained  between  Philip 
and  Athens. 

342.  Diopeithes,  the  Athenian  general  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese, 
openly  opposes  Pliilip's  interests  ;  satisfaction  is  demanded. 

341.  Demosthenes  delivers  "  De  Chersoneso "  and  "  the  3rd 
Philippic,"  condoning  the  action  of  Diopeithes  and  urging 
the  necessity  of  arming  ;  forms  an  alliance  with  Byzantium, 
and  sets  on  foot  a  league  of  defence  in  Peloponnesus. 

340.  Philip  attacks  Perinthus,  but,  failing  to  take  it,  lays  vigorous 
siege  to  Byzantium ;  war  is  declared  by  Athens  on  Philip. 

339.  Phocion  compels  Philip  to  raise  the  siege  both  of  Byzantium 
and  Perinthus  ;  Macedonian  troops  are  swept  out  of  Euboea, 
and  Macedonian  shipping  considerably  damaged  at  Pagasae  ; 
Philip  disappears  northward  to  coerce  the  Scythians  and 
Triballi  ;  wild  joy  at  Athens  and  unbounded  popularity  of 
Demosthenes  ;  .Sschines  at  Delphi  accuses  the  Locrians  of 
Amphissa  of  sacrilege  ;  in  an  irregular  meeting  of  the 
Amphictyonic  Council  Philip  is  called  upon  to  punish  the 
guilty  Locrians  at  once ;  marching  through  Thermopylae, 
he  seizes  and  fortifies  Elatea  in  Phocis ;  consternation  at 
Athens  ;  alliance  with  Thebes,  due  to  energy  of  Demos- 
thenes ;  the  "  theoric  fund  "  applied  to  military  purposes. 

338.  Indecisive  fighting  for  some  months  in  Bceotia,  not  unfavour- 
able to  the  confederate  army  ;  final  struggle  at  Chaeronea 
early  in  August,  ending  in  the  complete  victory  of  Philip  ; 
peace  of  Demades,  between  Athens  and  Philip  ;  a  congress 
at  Corinth,  under  Philip's  presidency,  arranges  the  aftairs 
of  the  several  states  and  makes  Philip  supreme  commander 
of  the  allied  Greek  forces  in  a  national  movement  against 
Persia. 

336.  Murder  of  Philip  and  accession  of  his  son  Alexander. 
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335.  Campaigns  of  Alexander  against  Thracians,  Triballi,  and 
Illyrians  ;  revolt  of  Thebes  followed  by  its  speedy  reduction 
and  stern  punishment. 

334.  Beginning  of  the  campaign  against  Persia  ;  Alexander  crosses 
the  Hellespont  with  30,000  foot  and  4500  horse,  leaving 
12,000  foot  and  1500  horse  under  Antipater  to  keep  order 
in  his  absence. 
Battle  of  the  Granicus;  utter  defeat  of  Persian  satraps  and 
conquest  of  western  part  of  Asia  Minor  ;  the  only  resistance 
offered  being  at  Miletus  and  Halicarnassus  by  Memnon,  the 
leader  of  the  Greek  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  Darius,  and 
the  Phoenician  fleet. 

333.  After  subduing  Lycia  in  the  winter,  Alexander  collected 
larger  forces  at  Gordium,  and,  marching  through  Paphla- 
gonia  and  Cappadocia  to  the  Taurus  without  opposition, 
defeated  Darius  near  Issus  with  fearful  slaughter  ;  capture 
of  Damascus  with  large  treasure,  and  submission  of 
Phoenicia  except  Tyre  and  Gaza. 

332.  Stubborn  resistance  of  Tyre,  which  fell  at  last  in  the  7th 
month ;  siege  and  capture  of  Gaza ;  Egypt  next  submits, 
glad  to  be  rid  of  the  Persian  yoke ;  triumphal  entry  into 
Memphis ;  foundation  of  Alexandria ;  visit  to  the  temple 
of  Zeus  Ammon.  N.B. — Deterioration  in  Alexander's 
character  showing  itself. 

331.  The  march  through  Phoenicia  and  Syria  to  Thapsacus  on 
the  Euphrates  ;  thence  across  the  Tigris  to  Gaugamela,  to 
the  west  of  Arbela ;  where  Darius  mth  a  still  larger  army 
sustains  a  third  crushing  defeat ;  occupation  of  Babylon, 
Susa,  and  Persepolis,  and  capture  of  the  royal  treasure. 

330.  Pursuit  of  Darius  to  Ecbatana  and  thence  beyond  the  Oxus  ; 
Bessus  kills  Darius  ;  conquest  of  Hyrcania  and  pursuit  of 
Bessus  through  Drangiana  and  Arachosia  (Afghanistan) 
towards  Bactria ;  Parmenio  and  his  son  put  to  death 
on  a  false  charge  of  conspiracy  ;  Demosthenes'  speech 
"  De  Corona"  ;  ^Eschines  fails  to  obtain  one-fifth  of  the 
votes. 

329.  Alexander  crosses  the  Paropamisus  (Hindoo-Koosh)  and  the 
Oxus  into  Sogdiana  where  he  captures  Bessus  and  wreaks 
savage  vengeance  on  him  ;  reaches  the  Jaxartes,  his  furthest 
point  N.E.  ;  defeats  the  Scythians. 
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328.  Conquest  of  Sogdiana  ;  murder  of  Cleitus  for  being  too  out- 
spoken, 

327.  March  into  India  ;  conquest  of  the  country  between  the 
Paropamisus  and  the  Indus ;  capture  of  the  hill-fort 
Aomos. 

326.  Crossing  the  Indus  he  encounters  and  defeats  king  Porus  at 
the  Hydaspes ;  at  the  Hyphasis  (Sutlej),  the  furthest  point 
E.,  his  troops  refuse  to  advance  further. 

325.  Alexander  sails  down  the  Hydaspes  (Jelum)  and  the  Indus  to 
the  Indian  Ocean,  subduing  the  tribes  of  the  lower  Punjaub 
and  Scinde  on  the  way  ;  nearly  loses  his  life  in  storming 
the  citadel  of  the  Malli  (Mooltan) ;  returns  to  Persia  after 
frightful  privations  through  Gedrosia,  sending  his  admiral 
Nearchus  to  explore  the  Erythraean  sea  and  the  Persian 
gulf ;  at  Susa  a  strict  investigation  is  made  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  satraps  in  his  absence. 

324.  Great  mutiny  of  Macedonian  troops  at  Opis  near  Babylon, 
owing  to  Alexander's  oriental  tendencies  ;  plans  for  regula- 
ting the  newly  conquered  provinces ;  death  and  gorgeous 
funeral  of  Hephaestion  at  Ecbat-ana. 

323.  Preparations  for  conquest  of  Arabia  ;  Alexander's  illness  and 
death  at  Babylon ;  division  of  his  conquests  among  his 
generals  ;  the  Greek  states,  led  by  Athens,  revolt ;  Lamian 
War  ;  Leosthenes,  an  Athenian  general,  defeats  Antipater. 

322.  Confederate  troops  routed  at  the  battle  of  Crannon ;  the 
confederation  breaks  up,  and  Athens  submits  to  humiliating 
terms  ;  Demosthenes  takes  poison  to  avoid  falling  into 
Antipater's  hands. 

321.  Death  of  Perdiccas,  the  regent  :  partition  of  the  empire  ; 
Antipater,  as  regent,  retains  Macedonia  and  Greece  ; 
Ptolemy  remains  in  Egypt ;  Seleucus  receives  the  satrapy 
of  Babylon  :  Antigonus,  besides  his  old  satrapy  of  Western 
Asia,  obtains  Susiana. 

320-301.  Ceaseless  quarrels  between  Alexander's  generals  and 
their  successors. 

312    The  era  of  the  Seleueidae  begins  ;  rise  of  the  Syrian  dynasty 

301.  Battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia  ;  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus  defeat 
Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  ;  foundation 
of  Antioch  on  the  Orontes  as  the  ciipital  of  his  emj>ire  by 
Seleucus,  who  is  now  in  possession  of  the  greater  jwirt  of 
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Asia   Minor,   as   well   as   the   whole   of    Syria   from    the 

Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  beginning  of  the  kingdom 

of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt. 
295.  Capture  of  Athens  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 
280.  Rise  of  the  Achaean  League  ;  death  of  Seleucus. 
279,  Invasion  of   Greece  by  Gauls  under   Brennus ;  checked  at 

Delphi 
272.  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  falls  at  the  siege  of  Argos. 
251.  Aratus  delivers  Sicyon  from  Macedonian  tyranny  ;  becomes 

general  of  the  Achaean  League. 
250.  Arsaces  founds  the  Parthian  monarchy. 

244.  Agis  IV.  attempts  reforms  at  Sparta  ;  is  put  to  death  in  241. 
227.  Cleomenes  III.,  king  of  Sparta,  makes  war  on  the  Achaean 

League, 
225.  Reforms  of  Cleomenes  at  Sparta. 
221.  Battle  of  Sellasia  ;  defeat  of  Cleomenes  by  Antigonus  Doson, 

who  had  been  called  in  by  the  Achaean  League  to  its  aid. 
220-217.  The   Social   War  ;    the   .ffitolian   League  ;    invasions  of 

^tolia  by  Philip  V.  in  support  of  the  Achaean  League ; 

peace  concluded  in  217, 
215.  Philip  forms  an  alliance  with  Hannibal. 
211,  Treaty  between  Rome  and  the  -^tolians  against  Philip. 
208,  7.  Philopcemen,  general  of  the  Achaean  League,  reforms  the 

army  and  defeats  the  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon  at  Mantinea. 
201.  Philopcemen  defeats  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon. 
200-197.  War  between   Philip   and  Rome  ;    defeat   of  Philip  at 

Cynoscephalae. 
1 96.  Freedom  of  Greece  proclaimed  by  Flamininus  at  the  Isthmian 

games. 
191.  Defeat  of  Antiochus   of   Syria   and   the  -^tolians  by  the 

Romans  at  Thermopylae. 
189.  Siege   of  Ambracia  by  the  Romans;   peace  granted  to  the 

iEtolians. 
171-168.  War  between   Perseus  of   Macedou  and  the  Romans, 

ended  by  defeat  of  Perseus  at  Pydna. 
167.  A  thousand  of  the  principal  Achaeans  sent  to  Rome  ;  among 

them  was  Polybius. 
1 46.  Battle  of  Leucopetra  and  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius  ; 

break  up   of  the   Achaean   League ;    Greece   becomes   the 

Roman  province  of  Achaia. 
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668.  Eira,  a  mountain  fortress  in  Messenia,  held  by  Aristomenes 

for    1 1    yeare  ;    its   capture   by   the    Spartans    ended   2nd 

Messenian  war. 
664.  Earliest  recorded  sea-fight,  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra. 
691.  Cirrha,  the  chief  town  in  Phocis,  captured  by  the  Amphictyons, 

who  finally  subdued  the  Cirrhaeans  in  586,  after  10  years' 

fighting ;  known  as  the  1st  sacred  or  Cirrhaean  War. 
510.  Sybaris,   a    Greek  town    in    Lucania    near    river  Crathis, 

destroyed  by  its  neighbour  Croton. 
501.  Naxos,   an   island    in   the  ^gean    sea,   the   largest  of   the 

Cyclades,  besieged  unsuccessfully  by  Aristagoras  and  the 

Persians  ;  his  failure  led  him  to  revolt,  at  the  instigation  of 

Histiaeus,  from  Persia  and  to  solicit  aid  from  Sparta  and 

Athens  ;  immediate  cause  of  Ionian  revolt. 
499.  Sardis  capital  of  Lydia,  at   foot  of   Mt.  Tmolus   on  river 

Pactolus  ;  surprised  and  burnt  by  the  lonians. 
494.  Lade,  an  island  off  Caria,  opposite  to  Miletus ;  defeat  of  the 

Ionian  fleet  by  Persia ;  capture  of  Miletus ;  end  of  Ionian 

revolt. 
490.  Eretria,  in  Eubcea  on  the  Euripus  ;  destroyed  by  the  Persians. 
„    Marathon,  a  village  and   plain  on  east  coast  of  Attica,  22 

miles  from  Athens  ;  defeat  of  the  Persians  under  Datis 

and  Artaphernes  by   the  Athenians  and  Plataeans   under 

Miltiades. 
489.  Paros,   large    island    in   iEgean,    S.    of    Delos ;     Miltiades 

unsuccessfully  attempted  to  reduce  it ;    this  led   to  his 

disgrace  and  death. 
480.  Thermopylae,  a  pass  between  Thessaly  and  Locris  ;  Leonidas, 

the  Spartan  king,  was  overpowered  here  with  his  band  of 

heroes  by  the  Persians  under  Xerxes. 
„    Artemisium,  a  tract  of  country  on  N.  coast  of  Eubcea ;  oflf 

which  the  Greeks  fought  two  successful  engagements  with 

the  fleet  of  Xerxes. 
„    Salamis,   an    island   very   near    the    W.   coast    of    Attica ; 

destruction  of  Persian  fleet  by  the  Greeks. 
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479.  Plataea,  a  town  in  Boeotia,  on  N.  slope  of  Mt.  Cithaeron  and 

on  the  Attic  frontier  ;  victory  of  the  Greeks  under  Pau- 

sanias  and  Aristeides  over  the  Persians  under  Mardonius  ; 

end  of  the  Persian  invasion. 
„    Mycale,  a  mountain  in  S.  of  Ionia  opposite  to  Samos  ;  great 

naval  victory  of  Greeks  over  Persians. 
„     Sestos,  a  town  in  Thrace  opposite  to  Abydos  on  the  Helles- 
pont ;  taken  by  the  Greeks  after  a  stubborn  siege. 
471.  Eton,  a  town  in  Thrace,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  the 

harbour  of  Amphipolis  ;  captured  by  Cimon  who  expelled 

the  Persians. 
466.  Eurjmiedon,  a  small  river  in  Pamphylia ;  great  double  victory 

of  Cimon  over  the  Persians. 
„     Naxos,  an  island  in  ^gean  sea,  the  largest  of  the  Cyclades  ; 

the  first  State  to  revolt  from  Confederacy  of  Delos  ;  reduced 

after  a  lengthy  siege  and  punished  by  Athens. 
464.  Ithome,  a  mountain  in  Messenia ;  revolt  of  the  Helots,  who 

entrenched  themselves  here  and  were  not  reduced  till  455  ; 

3rd  Messenian  War. 
463.  Thasos,  an  island  in  N.  iEgean,  oflF  coast  of  Thrace  ;  reduced 

by  Cimon  after  a  siege  of  three  years. 
458.  Cecryphaleia,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Argolis  ;  an  indecisive 

naval  engagement  between  Athens  and  the  fleets  of  Corinth 

and  ^gina. 
„    iEgina,  a  rocky  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Saronic  Gulf  ;  the 

Athenians  won  a  great  victory  over  the  combined  fleets  of 

Corinth  and  ^gina. 
457.  Tanagra,  in  Boeotia  on  the  Asopus  ;  defeat  of  the  Athenians 

after  a  desperate  engagement  by  a  Peloponnesian  army  led 

by  the  Spartans  ;  little  result. 
456.  (Enophyta,  in  Boeotia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus ;  the 

Athenians  under  Myronides  conquer  the  Boeotians  ;  Boeotia, 

Phocis   and    Locris  join   the    Athenian    alliance.     N.B. — 

Athens  becomes  a  great  land  power. 
449.  Salamis,  an  ancient  city  in  Cyprus  ;  the  Athenians,  following 

out  Cimon's  plan,  gain  a  double  victory  over  the  Phoenicians, 

Cyprians  and  Cilicians. 
447.  Coronea,  in   Boeotia,  S.W.  of   Lake   Copais ;   defeat  of   the 

Athenians   who  are  forced  to  evacuate  Boeotia ;   this  waa 

followed  by  a  series  of  revolts  from  Athens,  e.g.^  Euboea, 
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Megara,  etc.  ;  two  years  later  Athens  abandoned  her  land 
empire. 

440.  Samos,  large  island  in  the  iEgean,  off  the  Ionian  coast ; 
reduced  by  Pericles  on  its  secession  from  the  Delian  Con- 
federacy. 

435.  Actium,  a  promontory  in  Acarnania,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Ambracian  Gulf ;  naval  victory  of  Corcyraeans  over 
Corinthians  ;  Epidamnus  is  forced  to  capitulate. 

432.  Sybota,  a  group  of  small  islands  off  Epirus  ;  naval  victory  of 
Corcyraeans  over  Corinthians  ;  the  Athenians  assist  the 
Corcyraeans  ;  this  aid  and  the  siege  of  Potidaea,  a  Chalcidic 
colony  of  Corinth,  were  immediate  causes  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War  (431-404). 

430.  Potidaea,  a  Corinthian  colony  on  the  promontory  of  Pallene 
in-  Chalcidice  ;  it  subsequently  became  tributary  to  Athens  ; 
revolted  at  the  instigation  of  Perdiccas,  but  surrendered 
after  a  terrific  siege  of  thirty  months  to  the  Athenian 
generals. 

429.  Naupactus,  a  town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  the  best  harbour  on 
the  N.  coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  near  Antirrhium  ; 
in  this  neighbourhood,  Phormio,  an  Athenian  admiral,  with 
only  20  ships,  gained  two  decisive  victories  over  large 
Peloponnesian  fleets,  N.B. — These  exploits  of  Phormio  in 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  though  without  any  very  important 
results,  were  the  most  daring  feats  achieved  by  the  navy 
during  the  whole  war. 

427.  Mitylene,  chief  city  of  Lesbos  on  E.  side  of  that  island  ;  it 
re^•olted  in  the  4th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  after 
a  long  siege  was  forced  to  capitulate  ;  Cleon's  savage  pro- 
posals to  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  death  were  only  just 
countermanded  in  time. 
„  Plataea,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  on  N.  slope  of  Mt.  Cithaeron  ;  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war  it  remained  true  to  its  alliance  with 
Athens,  but  after  a  siege  of  two  years  it  surrendered  at 
discretion  ;  the  city  was  razed  and  the  inhabitiints  nuissiicred. 
N.B. — The  fate  of  Mitylene  and  Plataea  affords  a  fearful 
illustration  of  the  manners  of  the  age. 

426.  Olpae,  in  Acarnania  ,  Demosthenes,  the  successor  of  Phormio 
in  the  Corinthian  gulf,  gained  two  brilliant  victories  over 
the  Pelopounesiaiis  and  Ambraciots  in  this  neighbourhood  ; 
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Ambracia  lost  very  heavily,  but  Athens  gained  bnt  little  by 
her  support  of  the  Acarnanians. 

425.  Pylos,  a  rocky  headland  in  S.W.  Messenia,  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
^galeos,  overlooking  a  fine  natural  harbour  (the  Bay  of 
Navarino),  in  front  of  which  lies  the  small  island  of 
Sphacteria  ;  a  narrow  entrance  at  each  end.  This  headland 
Demosthenes  seized  and  fortified  when  on  his  way  to  Sicily  ; 
the  Spartans  failing  to  dislodge  him  were  in  their  turn 
blockaded  by  an  Athenian  fleet  on  Sphacteria  and  forced 
at  length  to  surrender  to  Cleon  and  Demosthenes.  N.B. — 
Athens  misses  her  golden  opportunity  of  retiring  from  the 
war  with  profit  and  glory. 

424.  Delium,  in  Boeotia,  near  Tanagra  on  the  Attic  frontier  ;  defeat 
of  Athenians  by  the  Boeotians  under  Pagondas.  N.B. — The 
turning-point  in  the  good  fortune  of  Athens. 
„  Amphipolis,  a  town  in  Macedonia  on  E.  bank  of  the  Strymon, 
which  it  commanded,  about  3  miles  from  the  sea  ;  surprised 
by  Brasidas  in  his  Thracian  campaign  ;  this  was  the  signal 
for  numerous  other  towns  to  open  their  gates  ;  Cleon, 
attempting  to  recover  Amphipolis,  was  slain  in  422,  and 
Brasidas  fell  in  the  same  battle  ;  peace  of  Nicias,  421. 

418.  Mantinea,  an  ancient  town  in  Arcadia,  on  river  Ophis ;  the 
Spartans  under  Agis  after  a  hard  fight  defeated  the  Athenians 
and  Argives. 

416.  Melos,  in  the  ^gean  sea,  westernmost  of  the  Cyclades  ; 
attacked  without  provocation  by  the  Athenians  who  mas- 
sacre the  inhabitants  and  repeople  the  island.  N.B. — Not 
only  an  atrocious  crime,  but  also  a  serious  political  blunder. 

414.  Syracuse,  the  most  important  town  in  Sicily,  on  southern 
part  of  the  E.  coast ;  besieged  by  the  Athenian  generals 
Nicias  and  Lamachus  but  relieved  by  the  Spartan  Gylippus  ; 
reinforcements  under  Demosthenes  are  equally  unsuccessful, 
and  the  Athenians,  after  two  severe  defeats  in  the  great 
harbour,  capitulate,  413. 

413.  Deceleia,  a  deme  of  Attica,  N.W.  of  Athens  on  the  Boeotian 
frontier  ;  seized  and  fortified  by  the  Spartans  at  the  advice 
of  Alcibiades. 

411.  Cynossema,  a  promontory  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese  ; 
defeat  of  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  under  Mindarus  by  Thrasy- 
bulus  and  Thrasyllus. 
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410.  Cyzicus,  an  island  in  the  Propontis  (sea  of  Marmora)  close  to 
the  Mysian  coast ;  crushing  defeat  of  Mindarus  at  sea  and 
of  Phamabazus  on  land  by  Alcibiades.  iV.5.— Athens  lost 
another  chance  of  concluding  an  honourable  peace. 

407.  Notium,  on  the  Ionian  coast  between  Colophon  and  Ephesus  ; 
a  battle  is  foolishly  brought  on  by  Antiochus  whom  Alci- 
biades had  left  in  command  in  his  absence  ;  Lysander 
gains  an  easy  victory  ;  Alcibiades  is  superseded  by  Conon, 
and  Callicratidas  succeeds  Lysander. 

406.  Arginusse,  3  small  islands  off  the  iEolian  coast,  opposite  to 
Mitylene  ;  utter  defeat  of  the  Peloponnesians  and  death  of 
Callicratidas ;  Athenian  commanders  impeached  for  not 
taking  up  the  dead. 

405.  .ffigospotami,  a  small  river  and  town  in  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese ;  the  Athenian  fleet  surprised  and  destroyed  by 
Lysander ;  only  9  Athenian  ships  escaped  with  Conon  ; 
blockade  of  Athens  by  Agis  and  Lysander ;  terms  oflfered 
and  accepted  in  404  ;  end  of  Peloponnesian  War. 

401.  Cunaxa,  a  small  town  in  Babylonia,  on  the  Euphrates  ; 
])attle  between  Cyrus  the  younger,  aided  by  his  Greek 
mercenaries  under  Clearchus  and  Xenophon,  and  Artax- 
erxes  II.  ;  Cyrus  is  killed  ;  march  of  the  10,000  to  Trapezus 
under  Xenophon. 

395.  Haliartus,  in  Bceotia,  S.  of  lake  Copais  ;  Lysander  is  killed 
under  its  walls. 

394.  Nemea,  a  brook  four  miles  west  of  Corinth  ;  defeat  of  Atheni- 
ans and  their  allies  with  heavy  loss  by  the  Lacedaemonians  ; 
sometimes  called  the  battle  of  Corinth. 
,,  Cnidos,  a  city  on  the  Carian  coast  in  Asia  Minor  ;  Conon  gains 
a  decisive  naval  victory  over  the  Spartan  admiral  Peisander. 
„  Coronea,  a  town  in  Boeotia,  S.W.  of  lake  Copais ;  Agesilaus 
defeats  the  allied  army  of  Thebans,  Argives  and  Athenians ; 
a  desperate  battle  in  wliich  both  sides  lost  heavily. 

392.  Lechaeum,  harbour  of  Corinth  on  the  W.  or  Crissaean  gulf  ; 
victory  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  heavy  loss  of  the 
Argives  ;  in  the  same  neighbourhood  Iphicrates,  an  Athen- 
ian general,  with  his  well-drilled  peltaats,  cut  to  pieces  a 
Spartan  battalion. 

385.  Mantinea,  an  important  Arcadian  town  on  the  river  Ophis  ; 
tlie  Spartans  raze  its  walls,  and  set  up  oligarchs. 
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383.  Cadmea,  the  acropolis  of  Thebes ;  treacherously  occupied  by 
Phoebidas. 

376.  Naxos,  an  island  in  the  iEgean,  the  largest  of  the  Cyclades  ; 
Peloponnesian  fleet,  which  was  cutting  off  the  Athenian  corn 
supply,  is  completely  defeated  by  Chabrias,  the  Athenian 
admiral. 

371.  Leuctra,  a  small  town  in  Boeotia  between  Plataea  and  Thes- 
piae  ;  victory  of  the  Thebans  under  Epaminondas  over  the 
Spartans.  N.B, — Death-blow  to  the  Spartan  prestige  and 
military  system. 

368.  Midea,  a  small  town  in  Argolis,  near  which  the  Arcadians 
were  completely  defeated  by  a  Laconian  army  ;  "  the  Tear- 
less Victory." 

363.  Cynoscephalae,  two  hills  near  Scotussa  in  Thessaly  ;  the  The- 
bans win  a  victory  over  Alexander  of  Pherae,  but  their 
general  Pelopidas  falls. 

362.  Mantinea,  an  important  Arcadian  town  ;  desperate  but  inde- 
cisive battle  in  which  the  Mantineans,  Spartans,  Eleians, 
Achaians  and  Athenians  opposed  Boeotians,  Arcadians, 
Messenians,  Argives,  and  Euboeans  ;  in  the  fighting  per- 
haps the  Boeotians  had  the  advantage  but  Epaminondas 
fell. 

357.  Chios,  an  island  in  the  ^gean  off  the  Ionian  coast,  opposite 
to  Clazomenae  ;  defeat  and  death  of  Chabrias  in  the  war 
with  the  revolted  allies  (357-355). 

352.  Pagasae,  a  seaport  town  of  Thessaly  on  the  coast  of  Magnesia ; 
Philip,  employing  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  routs  the 
Phocians. 

350.  Tamynae,  a  town  in  central  Euboea  on  the  slopes  of  Mt. 
Cotylaeum  ;  Phocion  gains  a  brilliant  victory  for  Athens 
over  the  confederate  Euboeans. 

348.  Olynthus,  a  town  of  Chalcidice,  at  the  head  of  the  Toronaic 
gulf  ;  destroyed  by  Philip,  and  its  inhabitants  enslaved. 

339.  Elatea,  a  town  in  Phocis  on  the  Boeotian  frontier,  command- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Cephissus ;  occupied  by  Philip  ; 
panic  at  Athens. 

338.  Chaeronea,  a  town  in  Boeotia  on  the  Cephissus  ;  defeat  of 
the  confederate  army  by  Philip.  N.B.  —  End  of  Greek 
liberty. 

335.  Thebes,  the  capital  of  Boeotia,  N.E.  of  Plataea  ;  revolted,  was 
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besieged  and  destroyed  by  Alexander,  and  its  inhabitants 
massjicred. 
334.  Granicus,  a  small  river  in  Mysia,  falling  into  the  Propontis  ; 
defeat  of  the  Persians  by  Alexander  ;  subjection  of  all 
western  Asia  Minor;  Miletus  and  Halicarnassus,  which 
alone  resist,  are  taken  by  storm. 
333.  Issus,  a  city  in  S.E.  of  Cilicia,  at  the  N.  foot  of  "  the  Syrian 

Gates"  ;  defeat  of  Darius  by  Alexander. 
332.  Tyre,  on  the  coast  of  Phoenice,  about  20  miles  S.  of  Sidon  ; 
taken  in  the  7th  month  by  Alexander, 
„    Gaza,  a  strongly  fortified  city  on  S.W.  frontier  of  Palestine  ; 
captured  after  two  months'  siege  by  Alexander. 
331.  Gaugamela,  a  village  in  Assyria,  30  miles  west  of   Arbela  ; 
the  last  defeat  of  Darius  by  Alexander.     iV.5.— Overthrow 
of  the  Persian  Empire. 
326.  Hydaspes  (Jelum),  the  northernmost  of  the  five  great  tributaries 
of  the  Indus  ;  defeat  of  Porus  at  the  crossing.     N.B,— At 
the  Hyphasis  (Sutlej)  Alexander's  troops  refuse  to  advance 
further. 
323.  Lamia,  a  fortified  town  in  Phthiotis  ;   Antipater,  a  general  of 
Alexander,  is  besieged  here  by  Leosthenes  ("the  Lamian 
War  ") ;  last  struggle  of  the  Greeks  for  independence  on  the 
news  of  Alexander's  death  ;  the  effort  was  crushed  at  the 
battle  of  Crannon  in  Thessaly,  322. 
305.  Siege  of  Rhodes  by  Demetrius,  Poliorcetes. 
301.  Battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia  ;  Lysimachus,  Seleucus,  Ptolemy 

and  Cassander  defeat  Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius. 
295.  Capture  of  Athens  by  Demetrius. 
279.  Invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Gauls  imder  Brennus  ;  loss  of  their 

army  at  Delphi. 
272.  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  killed  at  siege  of  Argos. 
221.  Antigonus    Doson,    called    in    by    the    Achaeans,     defeats 

Cleomenes  at  Sellasia,  a  town  in  Laconia,  N.  of  Sparta. 
207.  Philopccmen,  general  of  Achaean  League,  defeats  the  tyrant 

of  Lacedaemon  at  Mantinea. 
197.  Defeat  of  Philip  V.  of  Macedon  at  Cynoscephalae  by  the 
Roman  general  Flamininus  ;  freedom  of  Greece  proclaimed. 
191.  Defeat  of  Antiochus  of  Syria,  who  had  come  into  Greece  to 
aid  the  iEtolians  against  Rome,  at  Thermopylae  by  M'. 
Glabrio  and  Cato  the  elder. 
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189.  Siege  of  Ambracia  by  the  Romans  ;  break-up  of  the  jEtolian 

League. 
168.  Defeat  and  capture  of  Perseus  by  -^milius  Paulus  at  Pydna  ; 

end  of  Macedonian  Empire  ;  a  thousand  of  the  chief  Achaeans 

sent  to  Rome, — Polybius  amongst  them. 
146.  Battle  of  Leucopetra  and  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius; 

break-up  of  the  Achaean  League  \  formation  of  province  of 

Achaia. 
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Abydos,  a  town  of  the  Troad  on  the  Hellespont,  nearly  opposite  to 
Sestos  ;  a  colony  from  Miletus,  B.C.  715  ;  the  bridge  of  boats  con- 
structed by  Xerxes,  B.C.  480,  started  a  little  above  Abydos  ;  Min- 
darus,  the  Spartan  admiral,  after  being  defeated  by  Alcibiades  at 
Cynossema,  B.C.  411,  took  refuge  here,  and  much  fighting  sub- 
sequently took  place  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Actium,  a  j)i'omontory  in  Acarnania  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Ambracian  Gulf ;  great  naval  victory  of  the  Corcyraeans  over  the 
Corinthians,  B.C.  435. 

iEgaleos,  a  hill  in  Attica  overlooking  the   island  of  Salamis 
from  it  Xerxes  witnessed  the  defeat  of  his  fleet,  B.C.  480. 

iEgina,  a  small  rocky  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Saronic  Gulf 
colonised  by  Dorians  ;  of  great  commercial  importance  in  early 
times,  its  silver  coinage  being  the  standard  in  most  Dorian  States 
at  war  with  Athens  from  B.C.  491-481  ;  its  naval  power  shattered 
by  Athens  in  B.C.  458,  and  the  island  reduced  in  456  ;  expulsion 
of  the  ^ginetans  in  B.C.  431  by  Pericles  ;  the  few  survivors  were 
restored  by  Lysander  in  B.C.  404,  and  ^gina  once  more  became 
"  the  eyesore  of  Peiraeus." 

iEgospotami,  a  small  river,  falling  into  the  Hellespont,  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonese,  about  2  miles  from  Sestos  ;  near  its  mouth 
the  Athenian  fleet  under  Conon  was  surprised  and  annihilated  by 
Lysander  in  B.C.  405, — the  decisive  battle  in  the  Peloponnesian 
War. 

Agrigentum  (Girgenti),  called  Acragas  by  the  Greeks,  a  city  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Sicily  ;  a  Doric  colony  from  Gela  ;  very  wealthy 
and  populous ;  suffered  much  under  the  tyrainiy  of  Phalaris,  b,c. 
570,  and  that  of  Theron,  b.o.  488-472  ;  was  besieged  and  destroyed 
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by  the  Carthaginians,  B.C.  406,  and,  though  rebuilt  by  Timoleon 
after  his  victory  on  the  Crimesus,  B.C.  340,  it  never  regained  its 
former  splendour. 

Alexandria,  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  B.C.  332,  on  the 
narrow  neck  of  land  between  the  Lake  Mareotis  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, opposite  to  the  island  of  Pharos  ;  the  capital  of  Egypt 
under  the  Ptolemies,  commanding  by  its  position  all  the  commerce 
of  Europe  with  the  East ;  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  library 
founded  by  the  first  two  Ptolemies ;  the  library  suffered  severely 
from  fire  when  J.  Caesar  was  besieged  in  Alexandria,  B.C.  48,  and 
was  finally  destroyed  in  a.d.  651,  by  an  officer  of  the  Caliph  Omar. 

Amphipolis,  a  town  in  Macedonia  on  E.  bank  of  the  Strymon, 
about  3  miles  from  the  sea  ;  the  river  almost  surrounded  it  ; 
originally  belonged  to  the  Edonian  Thracians  who  successfully 
prevented  an  Athenian  attempt  at  colonization,  B.C.  465,  though  a 
subsequent  attempt  under  Agnon  succeeded  ;  henceforth  one  of  the 
most  important  Athenian  possessions  in  the  N.  ^Egean  ;  captured 
by  Brasidas,  B.C.  424,  when  Thucydides  the  historian  was  governor  ; 
besieged  and  taken  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  B.C.  357  ;  its  harbour 
was  Eion. 

Amphissa,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Locri  Ozolae  on  Phocian 
frontier,  7  miles  from  Delphi  ;  destroyed  by  Philip,  B.C.  339,  when, 
owing  to  the  machinations  of"  the  orator  uEschines,  he  was  invited 
by  the  Amphictyonic  assembly  to  punish  Amphissa  for  sacrilege. 

Arbela,  a  city  in  Assyria  between  the  rivers  Lycus  and  Caprus, 
about  30  miles  from  Gaugamela  ;  near  the  latter  Alexander  in- 
flicted the  third  and  final  defeat  on  Darius,  B.C.  331. 

Arginusae,  three  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  nearly 
opposite  Mitylene  in  Lesbos  ;  naval  victory  of  the  Athenians  over 
the  Peloponnesians  under  Callicratidas,  B.C.  406. 

Artemisium,  a  tract  of  country  on  N,  coast  of  Eubcea,  opposite 
Magnesia  ;  defeat  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  by  the  Greeks,  B.C.  480. 

Byzantium  (Constantinople),  a  town  on  the  Thracian  Bosphorus, 
founded  by  Megarians,  B.C.  657  ;  commanding  the  entrance  to  the 
Euxine  it  became  of  great  commercial  importance  ;  was  taken  by 
Pausanias,  B.C.  478 ;  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  was  alter- 
nately held  by  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  frequently 
revolting  and  being  besieged,  e.g.^  by  Alcibiades,  B.C.  409  ;  joined 
the  Athenian  maritime  league  when  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
expelled  from  the  city  by  Thrasybulus,  B.C.  390  ;  was  besieged  by 
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Philip,  B.C.  340,  but  relieved  by  the  Athenians ;  subsequently  it 
fell  beneath  the  Macedonian  sway,  and  in  due  course  imder  that  of 
Rome  ;  the  Emperor  Constantine  rebuilt  it,  a.d.  330,  changed  its 
name  and  made  it  his  ciipital. 

Cadmea,  the  acropolis  of  Thebes  ;  treacherously  seized  by  the 
Lacedaemonian  general  Phoebidas,  B.C.  383  ;  recovered  by  the 
Theban  exiles  under  Pelopidas,  B.C.  379  ;  tliis  led  to  war  between 
Sparta  and  Thebes,  and  after  the  great  Theban  victory  at  Leuctra, 
B.C.  371,  to  the  supremacy  of  Thebes  in  Greece. 

Chaeronea,  a  town  in  Bceotia  near  the  Phocian  frontier  ;  defeat  of 
the  Athenians  and  Thebans  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  B.C.  338,  and 
end  of  Greek  independence. 

Chalcis  (Egripo  or  Negroponte),  the  principal  town  of  Eubcea, 
on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Euripus  ;  sent  out  such  numerous 
colonies  that  the  peninsula  between  the  Strymonic  and  Thermaic 
gulfs  was  called  Chalcidice  from  the  cities  Chalcis  had  founded 
there ;  by  its  commanding  position  it  was  of  great  military  im- 
portance and  played  a  leading  part  in  every  revolution  in  the 
island,  e.g.  in  the  revolt  from  Athens,  B.C.  411. 

Chersonesus  or  Thracian  Chersonese  (peninsula  of  the  Dardan- 
elles or  Gallipoli),  a  narrow  slip  of  land  between  the  Hellespont 
and  the  gulf  of  Melas,  connected  with  the  Thracian  mainland 
by  an  isthmus  ;  colonised  by  the  Athenians  under  Miltiades,  B.C. 
515-493.  N.B. — Chersonesus  Taurica  or  Scythica  is  the  Crimea  ; 
Chersonesus  Cimbrica,  Jutland. 

Chios  (Scio),  one  of  the  largest  and  most  famous  islands  of  the 
iEgean,  opposite  to  the  peninsula  of  Clazomenae  ;  colonized  by 
lonians  ;  became  subject  to  Persia  after  the  Ionian  defeat  at  Lade, 
B.C.  494  ;  joined  the  Athenian  League  after  the  battle  of  Mycale, 
B.C.  479,  and  remained  the  most  favoured  ally  of  Athens  till  b.c. 
412,  when  it  revolted  and  suffered  severely  in  the  blockade  which 
followed  ;  in  the  revolt  of  the  allies  or  Social  War,  B.C.  358-356, 
Chios  played  a  very  prominent  part  against  Athens. 

Cirrha,  on  the  Crissaean  gulf,  and  probably  the  port  of  Crissa, 
with  which  it  is  often  confounded,  but  which  lay  inland  S.W.  of 
Delphi ;  the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  having  levied  contribu- 
tions on  the  pilgrims  to  Delphi,  the  Amphictyons  declared  war 
upon  them,  B.C.  595,  and  eventually  destroyed  them  (first  Sacred 
or  Cirrhaean  War) ;  their  territory  was  devoted  to  the  Delpliic 
^od,  and  it  was  the  cultivation  of  it  by  the  people  of  Ampliissa 
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which  led  to  another  Sacred  War  in  B.C.  339  and  the  intervention 
of  PhiUp. 

Cnidus,  a  Lacedaemonian  colony  in  Asia  Minor  on  the  coast  of 
Caria  ;  the  town,  built  partly  on  the  mainland,  partly  on  an  island, 
possessed  two  harbours  and  was  of  great  commercial  importance  ; 
here  Conon,  the  Athenian  admiral,  gained  a  great  naval  victory 
over  the  Lacedaemonians,  B.C.  394,  and  dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  their 
power  in  Asia. 

Corcyra  (Corfu),  an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  off  the  coast  of 
Epirus,  colonized  by  Corinthians  about  B.C.  730  ;  its  prosperity 
and  wealth  made  it  a  rival  of  the  mother-city  and  eventually  led 
to  quarrels  ;  the  earliest  recorded  sea-fight,  B.C.  664,  took  place 
between  their  fleets  ;  the  dispute  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra 
about  Epidamnus  and  the  alliance  formed  by  Athens  with  Corcyra 
were  immediate  causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  B.C.  431-404, 
in  the  course  of  which  civil  dissensions,  attended  by  massacres 
and  every  sort  of  atrocity,  B.C.  425,  led  to  a  rapid  decline  of 
Corcyra's  power  and  influence. 

Coronea,  a  town  in  Bceotia,  S.W.  of  lake  Copais  ;  near  it  the 
Boeotians  gained  a  memorable  victory  over  the  Athenians,  B.C. 
447,  compelling  them  to  evacuate  Boeotia  ;  here  too,  Agesilaus,  B.C. 
394,  after  a  most  stubborn  battle,  defeated  the  allied  Greek  forces. 

Crannon,  a  town  in  Thessaly,  not  far  from  Larissa  ;  a  decisive 
victory  gained  by  Antipater  and  Craterus  here  over  the  Greeks, 
who  had  revolted  against  Macedonian  rule,  ended  the  Lamian  War, 
B.C.  322,  and  with  it  the  last  struggle  of  ancient  Greece  for  inde- 
pendence. 

Crimesus  or  Crimissus,  a  river  in  the  W.  of  Sicily,  on  the  banks 
of  which  Timoleon  defeated  the  Carthaginians  with  great  slaughter 
and  expelled  them  from  Sicily,  B.C.  339. 

Crissa — see  Cirrha. 

Croton  (Crotona),  a  Greek  city  on  the  E.  coast  of  Bruttium,  and 
one  of  the  most  powerful  in  Magna  Graecia  ;  it  attained  the  height 
of  its  prosperity  on  the  destruction  of  its  rival  Sybaris,  B.C.  510, 
but  suffered  greatly  in  the  wars  with  Dionysius  and  Agathocles, 
tyrants  of  Syracuse,  and  with  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  in  the  4th  and 
3rd  centuries  B.C. 

Cunaxa,  a  small  town  in  Babylonia,  on  the  Euphrates,  famous  for 
the  battle  between  Cyrus  the  younger  and  his  brother  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  B.C.  501,  in  which  the  former  fell. 
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Cyclades,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  iEgean,  so  called  because  they 
lay  in  a  circle  round  Delos,  e.g.^  Naxos,  Paros,  Andros,  etc. 

Cynoscephalae,  two  hills  near  Scotussa  in  Thessaly  ;  Pelopidaa 
gained  a  victory  here  over  Alexander  of  Pherae,  but  lost  his  own 
life,  B.C.  363  ;  here  too  Flamininus,  the  Roman  general,  broke  the 
power  of  Philip  V.  of  Macedon,  B.C.  197. 

Cynossema,  a  promontory  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  near 
Madytus  ;  defeat  of  Mindarus,  the  Spartan  admiral,  by  Thrasybulus 
and  Thrasyllus  with  the  loss  of  21  ships,  B.C.  411. 

Cyzicus,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  of  the  Greek  cities 
in  Asia  Minor,  standing  upon  an  island  in  the  Propontis,  united 
by  bridges  to  the  Mysian  coast ;  Alcibiades,  Theramenes  and 
Thrasybulus  utterly  defeated  Mindarus  here,  B.C.  410. 

Deceleia,  an  Attic  deme,  only  14  miles  N.W.  of  Athens,  on  the 
Boeotian  frontier,  seized  and  fortified  at  the  advice  of  Alcibiades  by 
the  Spartans  in  the  Peloponnesian  War,  B.C.  413  ;  during  the  rest 
of  the  war  Athens  was  practically  in  a  state  of  siege. 

Delium,  a  town  in  Boeotia  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  near  the 
Attic  frontier ;  the  Athenians  were  most  severely  defeated  here  by 
the  Boeotians  under  Pagondas,  B.C.  424,— one  of  the  heaviest  of 
the  numerous  reverses  which  fell  upon  Athens  during  this  period 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Delos,  the  centre  of  the  Cyclades,  in  the  iEgean  ;  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Apollo,  in  whose  temple  the  treasure  of 
"  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  "  was  originally  stored,  B.C.  475  ;  on  the 
transference  of  the  treasure  to  Athens,  Delos  lost  much  of  its 
political  importance,  though  as  a  commercial  emporium  and 
especially  as  a  slave-market  in  later  times  and  after  the  fall  of 
Corinth  it  remained  a  busy  centre  until  devastated  by  Mithradates. 

Delphi  (Kastri),  a  small  town  in  Phocis,  celebrated  on  account  of 
the  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  situated  on  S.  slope  of  Mt.  Par- 
nassus ;  the  temple  was  burnt  down,  B.c.  548,  but  rebuilt  on  a 
more  splendid  scale  ;  the  wealth  of  the  temple  led  Xerxes  to  attack 
it,  though  unsuccessfully,  but  a  similar  attempt  by  the  Phocians 
in  their  war  against  Thebes  and  other  Greek  states,  B.C.  355-346 
(the  3rd  Sacred  War),  ended  in  its  seizure  and  the  dissipation  of 
much  of  its  treasure. 

Eetionea,  a  mole  in  the  Peiraeus  upon  which  the  "  Fimr 
Hundred,"  headed  by  Phrynichus  and  Antiphon,  constructe<l  a 
fort,  with  a  view  to  introducing  Peloponnesian  troops  and  forcing 
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oligarcliy  upon  Athens ;  this  treason  was,  however,  prevented  by 
the  opposition  of  Theramenes,  the  assassination  of  Phrynichus  and 
the  demolition  of  the  fort,  B.C.  411. 

Egesta,  or  Segesta,  a  town  in  N.W.  Sicily  between  Panormus 
and  Drepanum  ;  a  quarrel  between  Egesta  and  Selinus,  and  the 
appeal  of  the  former  to  Athens  for  aid,  led  to  the  disastrous  Sicilian 
expedition  sent  out  by  the  Athenians  at  the  advice  of  Alcibiades, 
B.C.  416-413. 

Eion,  a  town  in  Thrace  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon  ;  colonized 
by  Athenians  ;  it  served  as  the  port  of  Amphipolis  ;  when  Brasidas 
captured  Amphipolis,  the  governor  Thucydides  succeeded  in  saving 
Eion  by  means  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  B.C.  424. 

Eira,  or  Ira,  a  mountain-fortress  in  Messenia,  memorable  for  its 
gallant  defence  by  Aristomenes  against  the  Spartans  ;  its  capture, 
B.C.  668,  put  an  end  to  the  2nd  Messenian  War. 

Elateia,  a  town  in  Phocis  on  the  Boeotian  frontier  commanding 
the  road  down  the  valley  of  the  Cephissus  ;  its  seizure  by  Philip 
in  the  autumn  of  B.C.  339  awakened  the  Athenians  to  a  sense 
of  their  danger  and  the  necessity  of  taking  active  steps  against 
him. 

Eleusis,  a  town  and  deme  of  Attica,  situated  N. W.  of  Athens,  on 
the  coast  near  the  frontiers  of  Megara  ;  famous  for  the  temple 
of  Demeter  and  the  celebration  of  "  the  Eleusinia  "  ;  when  "  the 
thirty  tyrants"  were  deposed  at  Athens  they  withdrew  to  Eleusis 
and  for  a  while  held  out  there,  B.C.  403. 

Epidanmus,  called  by  the  Romans  Dyrrachium  (Durazzo),  a  town 
on  the  Illyrian  coast  founded  by  the  Corcyraeans ;  civil  feuds 
between  the  oligarchs  and  democrats  of  this  town  led  to  the  inter- 
vention of  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  and  so  to  a  war  between  these  two 
jealous  rivals,  B.C.  435,  which  was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War. 

Epip6lae,  a  rising  ground  overlooking  the  city  of  Syracuse,  from 
the  N.W.;  in  B.C.  414,  the  Athenians  seized  the  point  and  began 
the  siege  of  Syracuse  from  it,  constructing  a  fort  called  Labdalum 
on  its  summit  and  then  endeavouring  to  circum vallate  the  town, 
but  they  were  driven  from  Epipolae  by  Gylippus,  and  their  whole 
expedition  ended  in  utter  disaster. 

Eretria,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Euboea,  on  the  Euripus ; 
planted  many  colonies  in  Macedonia  and  Italy  ;  destroyed  by  the 
Persians,  B.C.  490,  but  rebuilt  j  the  defeat  of  an  Athenian  fleet  06" 
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Eretria,  B.C.  411,  was  the  signal  for  an  immediate  revolt  of  all 
Eubcea  from  Athens. 

Eurymedon,  a  small  river  in  Pamphylia  celebrated  for  a  double 
victory  of  Cimon  over  the  Persians,  B.C.  466. 

Granicus,  a  small  river  of  Mysia  rising  in  Mt.  Ida  and  falling 
into  the  Propontis  ;  the  scene  of  Alexander's  first  victory  over  the 
Persians,  B.C.  334. 

Haliartus,  an  ancient  town  in  Bceotia,  S.  of  lake  Copais ;  de- 
stroyed by  Xerxes,  B.C.  480,  but  rebuilt ;  under  its  walls  Lysander 
lost  his  life,  B.C.  395. 

Halicamassus,  a  celebrated  city  of  Asia  Minor  in  S.W.  of  Caria, 
opposite  to  the  island  of  Cos  ;  founded  by  Dorians,  but  soon  brought 
under  Persian  rule ;  its  queen  Artemisia  assisted  Xerxes  in  his 
expedition  against  Greece  ;  later  it  offered  vigorous  resistance  to 
Alexander  but  was  at  length  captured,  B.C.  334  ;  the  birthplace 
of  the  historians  Herodotus  and  Dionysius,  and  famous  for  the 
Mausoleum. 

Halieis,  the  chief  town  of  the  district  on  the  coast  of  Argolis 
between  Asine  and  Hermione  ;  the  Athenians  defeated  the  Cor- 
inthians and  their  allies  here  by  land,  B.C.  458,  and  then  by  sea  oft 
Cecryphaleia,  a  small  island  in  the  Saronic  gulf  between  iEgina 
and  Epidaurus. 

Hellespontus  (the  Dardanelles),  the  long  narrow  strait  connect- 
ing the  Propontis  (sea  of  Marmora)  with  the  ^Egean,  about  50 
miles  long  ;  the  narrowest  point,  about  a  mile  wide,  between 
Sestos  and  Abydos  was  bridged  by  Xerxes,  B.C.  480  ;  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  the  scene  of  action  was  for  some  time  in  the 
Hellespont,  B.C.  411-408,  Alcibiades  gaining  repeated  successes 
over  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Pharnabazus. 

Himera,  a  celebrated  Greek  city  on  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  captured 
by  the  Carthaginians  and  razed  to  the  ground,  B.C.  409  ;  this 
invasion  of  Sicily  was  invited  by  a  quarrel  between  Selinus  and 
Egesta. 

Hyphasis  (the  Sutlej),  an  Indian  river  of  the  Punjaub ;  on  its 
banks  Alexander's  troops  mutinied  and  refused  to  advance  further, 
B.C.  326. 

Ipsus,  a  small  to^vn  in  Great  Phrygia,  celebrated  for  the  decisive 
battle  between  the  generals  of  Alexander  for  the  succession  to  his 
empire  ;  Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius  were  totally  defeated 
by  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Ca.ssander  and  Lysimachus,  B.C.  301  ;  this 
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great  struggle  was  followed  by  the  partition  of  Alexander's  empire, 
— Cassander  receiving  Greece  and  Macedon ;  Ptolemy,  Egypt, 
Cselo- Syria  and  Palestine ;  Lysimachus,  most  of  Asia  Minor ; 
Seleucus,  Upper  Asia. 

Issus,  a  city  in  S.E.  extremity  of  Cilicia,  at  tlie  N.  foot  of  the 
pass  through  Mt.  Amanus  known  as  "  the  Syrian  Gates "  ;  here 
Alexander  defeated  Darius  for  the  second  time,  B.C.  333. 

IthSme,  a  mountain  fortress  in  Messenia,  which  afterwards 
formed  the  citadel  of  the  town  of  Messene  ;  the  usual  rallying- 
place  in  the  revolts  of  the  Helots  ;  captured  by  the  Spartans  in 
B.C.  723,  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  Messenian  War,  and  again  in 
B.C.  455,  at  the  end  of  the  3rd, 

Lade,  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of  Caria,  opposite  to  Miletus  ; 
defeat  of  the  Ionian  fleet  by  the  Persians  in  the  6th  year  of  the 
Ionian  revolt,  B.C.  494. 

Lamia,  a  town  in  Phthiotis,  on  the  Achelous  ;  on  the  death  of 
Alexander,  the  Greeks  revolted  against  Antipater  and,  led  by 
Leosthenes,  besieged  him  for  some  months  in  Lamia,  "  the  Lamian 
war,"  B.C.  323-2. 

Laurium,  a  mountain  in  the  S.  of  Attica,  a  little  N.  of  Sunium, 
celebrated  for  its  silver  mines ;  Themistocles  persuaded  the 
Athenians  to  build  triremes  Avith  the  revenues  drawn  hence,  and 
in  this  way  laid  the  foundation  of  the  maritine  power  of  Athens. 

Lechseum,  a  harbour  of  Corinth  on  the  W.  or  Crissaean  gulf ; 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Corinthian  war,  B.C.  394-387,  defeated 
the  Argives  here  with  heavy  loss. 

Leucopetra,  close  to  Corinth  ;  defeat  of  the  forces  of  the  Achaean 
League  by  Mummius,  followed  by  the  ruthless  sack  of  Corinth, 
B.C.  146. 

Leuctra,  a  small  toAvn  in  Bceotia,  between  Plataea  and  Thespiae, 
memorable  for  the  victory  of  Epaminondas  and  the  Thebans  over 
the  Spartans,  B.C.  371. 

Magna  Graecia,  a  name  given  to  the  districts  in  the  S.  of  Italy, 
which  had  been  colonized  by  Greeks,  e.g.  Tarentum,  Sybaris, 
Croton,  Locri,  Cumae,  Neapolis,  etc. 

Mantinea  (Paleopoli),  an  important  town  in  Arcadia  on  the 
river  Ophis  ;  under  its  walls  Epaminondas  fell  in  the  great  battle 
between  the  Thebans  and  Spartans,  B.C.  362. 

Marathon,  a  village  of  Attica,  on  the  E.  coast,  situated  in  a 
plain  extending  6  miles  along  the  seashore  ;  here  was  fought  the 
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first  great  battle  between  the  Greeks  under  Miltiades  and  the 
Persians  under  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  ending  in  the  defeat  of  the 
latter,  B.C.  490  ;  "  the  birthday  of  Athenian  greatness." 

Megalopolis  (Sinano),  the  most  important  city  in  Arcadia, 
situated  near  the  Messenian  frontier  ;  founded  by  the  advice  of 
Epaminondas  as  a  check  upon  Sparta  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
B.C.  370,  and  peopled  by  settlers  from  all  parts  of  Arcadia ; 
at  the  same  time  the  ancient  Arcadian  League  was  revived, 
with  Megalopolis  as  its  capital  ;  in  B.C.  234  it  joined  the 
Achaean  League  and  thus  incurred  the  wrath  of  Sparta,  but,  after 
the  defeat  of  Cleomenes,  the  Spartan  King,  at  Sellasia,  B.C.  221 , 
by  Antigonus,  Philopoemen  once  more  restored  the  inhabitants, 
though  it  never  recovered  its  prosperity. 

Melos  (Milo),  an  island  in  the  iEgean  sea  and  the  most  westerly 
of  the  Cyclades  ;  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  it  sympathized  with 
Sparta,  of  which  it  was  a  colony  ;  the  Athenians,  in  B.C.  416,  sent 
an  expedition  against  the  island  and  on  its  capture  brutally 
massacred  the  whole  male  population,  —an  act  of  atrocious  savagery 
committed  against  a  neutral  state. 

Messene  (Mavromati),  the  later  capital  of  Messenia,  founded  by 
Epaminondas,  on  the-  southern  slope  of  Mt.  Ithome,  in  B.C.  369,  as 
a  standing  menace  to  the  Spartans  ;  into  it  all  the  Messenian  exiles 
were  collected,  and  henceforth  Messenia  remained  completely  inde- 
pendent of  Sparta. 

Methone,  a  port  and  town  on  the  Thermaic  gulf,  belonging  to 
Athens ;  besieged  and  destroyed  by  Philip,  who  lost  an  eye  at 
the  siege,  B.C.  354. 

Miletus,  an  important  Ionian  city  in  Caria  ;  the  centre  of  the 
Ionian  revolt,  after  the  suppression  of  which  it  was  destroyed, 
B.C.  494,  by  the  Persians,  but  it  recovered  much  of  its  prosperity  ; 
revolted  from  Athens,  B.C.  412,  only  to  find  Sparta's  rule  still  more 
intolerable ;  was  held  by  Memnon,  the  captain  of  the  Greek 
mercenaries  of  Darius,  for  some  time  against  Alexander,  b.o.  334. 

Munychia,  the  smallest  and  most  easterly  of  the  three  harbours  of 
Athens  ;  here  Thrasybulus  and  the  Athenian  exiles  gave  battle 
to  Critias  and  the  adherents  of  "  the  thirty  Tyrants  "  and  drove 
them  from  the  field,  Critias  and  seventy  of  his  followers  being 
killed,  B.C.  403. 

Mycale,  a  mountain  in  the  S.  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  opposite 
the  island  of  Samos,  running  far  out  into  the  sea  ;  oil'  this  pro- 
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montory  the  Greek  fleet  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Persians, 
B.C.  479. 

Mycalessus,  a  city  in  Boeotia,  on  the  road  from  Aulis  to  Thebes  ; 
in  B.C.  413  it  was  sacked  by  some  Thracian  mercenaries  in  the 
pay  of  Athens,  and  the  children  in  a  large  school  butchered. 

Mytilene  or  Mitylene,  the  chief  city  of  Lesbos,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  island  ;  attained  great  importance  as  a  naval  power,  and 
founded  many  colonies  in  Mysia  and  Thrace  ;  after  the  Persian 
wars  Mytilene  formed  an  alliance  with  Athens,  but  in  the  4th 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  an  oligarchic  party  in  the  city 
headed  a  general  revolt  throughout  the  Island  ;  Mytilene  was  then 
blockaded  by  the  Athenian  admiral  Paches,  and  after  a  lengthy 
siege  compelled  to  capitulate,  B.C.  427  ;  the  punishment  proposed 
by  Cleon  was  that  all  males  should  be  put  to  death,  and  it  was 
only  by  desperate  efforts  that  this  hideous  proposal,  which  was  at 
first  carried,  was  countermanded  ;  as  it  was,  not  less  than  1000  of 
the  leading  men  were  executed,  and  the  land  of  the  Lesbians  por- 
tioned out  amongst  Athenian  cleruchs. 

Naucratis,  a  city  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile  ;  a  colony  of  the  Milesians  founded 
about  B.C.  550  ;  the  only  place  in  Egypt  where  Greeks  were  per- 
mitted to  settle  and  trade. 

Naupactus  (Lepanto),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  near 
the  promontory  Antirrhium,  possessing  the  best  harbour  on  the 
N,  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf ;  it  was  here  that  the  Athenians 
settled  the  Messenians  at  the  end  of  the  3rd  Messenian  War,  B.C. 
455  ;  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  served  the  Athenians  as  a 
base  for  their  operations  against  the  west  of  Greece,  e.g.  Phormio's 
exploits  in  the  Corinthian  gulf,  B.C.  429  ;  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
Lysander  after  the  fall  of  Athens  was  to  expel  the  Messenians 
again  from  Naupactus  and  give  it  to  the  Locrians. 

Naxos,  an  island  in  the  -^gean,  the  largest  of  the  Cyclades,  colon- 
ized by  lonians  ;  repulsed  a  Persian  attack  led  by  Aristagoras,  B.C. 
501  ;  a  member  of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  ;  the  first  state  which 
refused  its  contingent  to  the  alliance  ;  at  once  reduced  by  Athens, 
an  act  which  clearly  showed  that  she  meant  to  be  mistress  rather 
than  leader. 

Nemea,  a  valley  with  small  river  of  the  same  name  between 
Cleonae  and  Phlius  ;  on  this  river  and  about  four  miles  westward 
from  Corinth  the  Lacedaemonians  routed  the  Athenians  and  allies 
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with  very  heavy  loss  and  drove  them  into  Corinth  (the  battle  of 
Nemea  or  Corinth),  B.C.  394. 

Nisaea,  the  port  of  Megara,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  long 
walls  built  and  garrisoned  by  the  Athenians,  B.C.  4C1  ;  revolted 
from  Athens  in  B.C.  445,  but  was  again  captured  in  B.C.  424,  and 
once  more  reconquered  by  the  Megarians  in  B.C.  409. 

Notium,  on  the  Ionian  coast  between  Colophon  and  Claros  ; 
defeat  by  Lysander  of  an  Athenian  fleet  owing  to  the  negligence 
of  Alcibiades,  who  in  his  own  absence  had  entrusted  it  to  one 
Antiochus,  an  incompetent  boon-companion  ;  so  strongly  was  public 
feeling  roused  at  Athens  that  Alcibiades  withdrew  to  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus  and  took  no  further  part  in  public  affairs. 

(Enophyta,  a  town  in  Ba3otia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus  ; 
great  victory  of  the  Athenians  under  ^lyronides  over  the  Boeotians, 
resulting  in  the  conquest  of  Bceotia  and  the  foundation  of  an 
Athenian  land-empire,  B.C.  456. 

Olympia,  a  small  plain  in  Elis,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  river 
Alpheus,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  river  Cladeus,  in  which  the 
Olympic  games  were  celebrated  every  5th  year ;  seized  by  the 
Arcadians,  B.C.  365,  who  made  use  of  the  sacred  treasures  in  their 
war  with  the  Eleans  and  by  their  high-handed  proceedings  brought 
about  a  division  in  the  unity  of  Arcadia,  which  led  eventually  to 
the  battle  of  Mantinea,  B.C.  362. 

Oljmipus,  the  highest  mountain  in  Greece,  about  9700  feet,  in  the 
Cambunian  range,  overlooking  the  Thermaic  gulf,  on  the  N. 
boundary  of  Thessaly  ;  between  it  and  Ossa  lies  the  pass  of 
Tempe  ;  the  abode  of  the  gods  in  Greek  legend. 

Olynthus,  a  town  of  Chalcidice,  at  the  head  of  the  Toronaic 
gulf ;  it  headed  a  vigorous  confederacy  of  the  Greek  towns  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and,  if  properly  supported,  as  Demosthenes  urged 
in  his  Olynthiac  orations,  might  have  checked  the  aggressions  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  who  took  and  destroyed  it  utterly,  B.C.  348. 

Orchomenus,  an  ancient  and  powerful  city  of  Boeotia,  N.W.  of 
lake  Copais  on  the  Cephissus,  a  member  of  the  Bceotian  League  ; 
in  its  neighbourhood  Pelopidas  and  the  Sacred  Band  defeated  the 
Lacedaemonians,  B.C.  375  ;  Orchomenus  retained  its  independence 
in  spite  of  Theban  jealousy  till  B.C.  371,  when  Epaminondaa 
reduced  it  on  account  of  its  Laconizing  tendencies,  and  a  few  years 
later,  b.o.  363,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Thebaus. 

OropuB,  a  town  on  the  E.  frontiers  of  Boeotia  and  Attica  near  the 
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Euripus  ;  long  an  object  of  contention  between  the  Boeotians  and 
Athenians  ;  betrayed  to  the  Boeotians,  B.C.  41 1  ;  recovered  by- 
Athens,  but  again  lost,  B.C.  366,  when  the  place  was  seized  by  exiles 
from  Eretria. 

Panactum,  a  frontier  town  of  Boeotia  commanding  one  of  the  passes 
of  Mt.  Cithaeron  ;  always  a  cause  of  dissension  with  the  Athenians, 
who  at  length  annexed  it ;  betrayed  to  the  Boeotians,  B.C.  422,  and 
destroyed  two  years  later. 

Paros,  one  of  the  larger  of  the  Cyclades  in  the  ^Egean,  S.  of 
Delos,  inhabited  by  lonians  ;  in  the  first  invasion  of  Greece,  Paros 
submitted  to  the  Persians  ;  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Miltiades 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reduce  it,  B.C.  489. 

Peiraeus  (Porto  Leone  or  Dracone),  the  most  important  of  the 
three  harbours  of  Athens,  situated  in  the  peninsula  of  Peiraeus 
about  ^\  miles  S.W.  of  Athens  ;  strongly  fortified  and  converted 
into  a  naval  arsenal  by  Themistocles  after  the  Persian  wars  ;  con- 
nected with  Athens  by  long  walls  in  the  time  of  Pericles  ;  its  walls 
destroyed  by  Lysander,  B.C.  404  ;  rebuilt  by  Conon,  B.C.  393  ;  from 
the  time  of  Themistocles  onwards  it  was  a  considerable  town  and  its 
very  democratic  population  soon  grew  to  be  the  most  prominent 
factor  in  Athenian  politics. 

Perinthus,  an  important  town  of  Thrace  on  the  Propontis, 
founded  by  Samians  in  the  sixth  century,  B.C.  ;  it  was  built  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  its  strong  position  enabled  it  to  offer  a 
stout  and  successful  resistance  to  Philip  when  he  besieged  it, 
B.C.  340. 

Persepolis,  the  capital  and  one  of  the  treasure-cities  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  though  less  often  mentioned  by  Greek  writers 
than  Susa,  Babylon  and  Ecbatana  ;  it  stood  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Araxes  in  a  valley,  not  far  from  the  border  of  the  Carmanian 
Desert ;  sacked  and  burnt  by  Alexander  the  Great,  B.C.  330. 

Phalerum,  the  most  easterly  of  the  harbours  of  Athens,  chiefly 
used  before  the  Persian  wars  and  the  building  of  Peiraeus,  to  the 
S.E.  of  which  it  lay  ;  a  wall  connected  it  with  the  city. 

Philippi,  a  celebrated  city  in  Macedonia,  founded  by  Philip  on 
Mt.  Pangaeus  to  command  the  gold  mines  and  overawe  the 
Thracians,  B.C.  356. 

Phlius,  the  chief  town  of  Phliasia,  a  small  state  in  N.E.  of 
Peloponnesus,  bounded  by  Sicyon,  Arcadia  and  Argos ;  generally 
loyal  to  Sparta,  though  a  quarrel  relating  to  some  exiles  of  tJie 
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oligarchic  party  led  to  its  being  besieged  by  Agesilaiis  in  B.C. 
380-379. 

Plataea  or  Plataeae,  an  ancient  city  of  Boeotia,  on  N.  slope  of 
Mt.  Cithaeron,  near  the  sources  of  the  Asopus,  and  on  the  frontiers 
of  Attica ;  at  an  early  period  the  Plataeans  deserted  the  Boeotian 
Confederacy  and  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Athens  ; 
in  the  1st  Persian  war,  B.C.  490,  1000  Plataeans  fought  on  the 
Athenian  side  at  Marathon  ;  in  the  2nd  war  Plataea  was  burnt  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Thebans  ;  battle  of  Plataea,  B.C.  479,  and 
defeat  of  the  Persians;  treacherous  attack  of  the  Thebans  on 
Plataea,  B.C.  431  ;  siege  and  surrender,  B.C.  429-427  ;  the  city 
razed  to  the  ground  ;  rebuilt  in  B.C.  386  after  the  peace  of 
Antalcidas  as  a  dependency  of  Sparta,  but  destroyed  for  the  third 
time  by  the  Thebans,  B.C.  374  ;  under  the  Macedonian  supremacy 
it  was  restored  and  survived  till  a  very  late  period. 

Potidaea,  a  town  in  Macedonia  on  the  peninsula  Pallene, 
colonized  by  Corintliians  ;  it  afterwards  became  tributary  to 
Athens,  and  its  revolt  in  B.C.  432  was  one  of  the  immediate  causes 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ;  captured  after  a  long  siege  and  re- 
peopled  by  Athenian  colonists,  B.C.  429  ;  destroyed  by  Philip, 
B.C.  357,  and  its  territory  handed  over  to  the  Olynthians. 

Pydna  (Kitron),  a  town  of  Macedonia,  a  little  "W.  of  the  Tliermaic 
gulf;  originally  a  Greek  colony  dependent  on  Athens,  but  con- 
quered by  Philip  in  B.C.  357  ;  under  its  walls  Perseus,  the  last 
king  of  Macedon,  was  utterly  defeated  by  iEmilius  Paulus,  B,c.  168. 

Pylos,  a  rocky  headland  in  the  S.W.  of  Messenia,  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  iEgaleos,  commanding  an  extensive  bay  (the  Bay  of  Navarino) 
with  excellent  anchorage  ;  in  front  of  this  natural  harbour  lay  the 
island  of  Sphacteria  ;  this  headland  was  fortified  by  Demosthenes, 
B.C.  425,  and  the  Spartans  who  attempted  to  dislodge  the  Athen- 
ians having  landed  on  Sphacteria,  were  made  prisoners  there  by 
Cleon  to  the  surprise  of  all  parties. 

Rhium  (Castello  di  Morea),  a  promontory  in  Achaia,  opposite  to 
Antirrhium  (Castello  di  Romelia)  on  the  border  of  .^Etolia  and 
Locris,  with  which  it  formed  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  Corintliian 
gulf  ;  the  scene  of  Phormio's  brilliant  exploits  in  the  Corintliian 
gulf,  B.C.  429. 

Rhodus  or  Rhodes,  an  island  in  the  iEgean  off  the  S.  coast  of 
Caria  ;  a  Dorian  colony  which  attained  great  maritime  power 
in  very  early  times ;    subject  to  Athens  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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Peloponnesian  war,  but  revolted  in  B.C.  411  and  joined  tlie  Spartan 
alliance  ;  a  member  of  the  second  Confederacy  of  Delos,  B.C.  378  ; 
took  part  in  the  Social  War  against  Athens,  B.C.  357-355,  but  only- 
retained  its  independence  for  two  years,  when  it  was  conquered  by 
Mausolus  of  Caria  and  passed  beneath  the  sway  of  Persia  ;  its 
fruitless  siege  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  B.C.  305,  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  in  ancient  times. 

Salamis  (Koluri),  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of  Attica,  forming 
the  S.  boundary  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis  ;  captured  by  the  Athenians 
from  the  Megarians  in  the  time  of  Solon,  when  it  became  one  of 
the  Attic  demes  ;  memorable  for  the  great  victory  of  the  Greeks 
over  the  Persian  fleet  off  its  coast,  B.C.  480. 

N.B. — Another  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  on  the  E.  coast,  where  the 
Athenians,  in  B.C.  449,  defeated  the  combined  fleets  of  the 
Phoenicians,  Cyprians  and  Cilicians  in  the  war  of  retaliation  against 
Persia. 

Samos,  one  of  the  principal  islands  in  the  -^Egean,  close  to  the 
Ionian  coast ;  a  great  maritime  power  under  Polycrates,  the  tyrant, 
B.C.  532-522  ;  then  subject  to  Persia  until  the  battle  of  Mycale,  B.C. 
479,  when  the  island  became  independent  and  joined  the  Athenian 
Confederacy  ;  a  quarrel  with  Miletus  embroiled  the  Samians  with 
Athens  and  led  to  their  conquest  by  Pericles,  B.C.  439  ;  through- 
out the  Peloponnesian  war  they  remained  loyal  to  Athens  ;  trans* 
ferred  to  Sparta  after  ^gospotami,  but  recovered  after  the  battle 
of  Cnidus,  B.C.  394. 

Sardis,  the  capital  of  the  Lydian  Empire,  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Tmolus.  on  the  river  Pactolus,  strongly  situated  and  fortified  ; 
captured  by  Cyrus,  B.C.  546  ;  surprised  and  burnt  by  the  lonians, 
B.C.  499,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ionian  revolt. 

Scione,  the  chief  town  in  the  Macedonian  peninsula  of  Pallene, 
on  the  W.  coast ;  captured  by  Brasidas,  B.C.  423,  but  retaken  by 
the  Athenians  two  years  later,  when  all  the  male  adults  were 
massacred  and  the  place  given  up  to  the  Plataeans. 

Sc3n:os,  an  island  m  the  ^gean,  E.  of  Eubcea,  one  of  the 
Sporades ;  taken  by  Cimon,  B.C.  471,  from  which  time  it  remained 
subject  to  Athens  till  the  period  of  Macedonian  supremacy, 

Selinus,  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  Sicily,  on  the  S.W. 
coast,  founded  by  Dorians,  B.C.  628  ;  a  quarrel  between  Selinus 
and  Egesta  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  ill-fated  Athenian 
expedition  to  Sicily  ,  a  renewal  of  the  quarrel  in  B.C.  409  led  to 
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a  Carthaginian  invasion  of  Sicily,  the  capture  of  Selinus  and 
Himera,  and  the  massacre  of  their  inhabitants. 

Sellasia,  a  town  in  Laconia,  N.  of  Sparta,  near  the  river  (Enus, 
commanding  one  of  the  main  passes  to  Sparta  ;  great  defeat  of 
Cleomenes  III.,  the  last  of  the  Heracleidae,  by  Antigonus  Doson, 
B.C.  221. 

Sestos  (Jalova),  a  town  in  Thrace,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Hellespont,  nearly  opposite  Abydos  in  Asia  ;  Xerxes  threw  his 
bridge  of  boats  across  at  this  point ;  besieged  and  captured  by  the 
Athenians,  B.C.  479  ;  between  Sestos  and  Abydos,  at  the  promon- 
tory of  Cynossema,  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus  defeated  Mindarus, 
B.C.  411  ;  a  few  miles  from  Sestos  was  ^Egospotami,  where  the 
Athenian  fleet  was  irretrievably  defeated  by  Lysander,  B.C.  405. 

Sphacteria  (Sphagia),  a  small  island  which  fronts  and  protects 
the  harbour  at  Pylos,  in  S.W.  of  Messenia  (Bay  of  Navarino) ; 
memorable  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  for  the  capture  by  Cleon  of 
the  Spartan  troops  wliich  had  landed  there  with  a  view  to  dis- 
lodging the  Athenians  from  their  fort  at  Coryphasium  on  the 
headland  of  Pylos,  B.C.  425. 

Sporades,  a  group  of  scattered  islands  in  the  JEgean,  off  the 
island  of  Crete  and  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  so  called  in 
opposition  to  the  Cyclades,  which  lay  in  a  circle  round  Delos,  but 
this  distinction  is  not  always  maintained  by  ancient  writers. 

Sunium  (C.  Colonni),  a  promontory  forming  the  S.  extremity  of 
Attica  ;  here  stood  a  famous  temple  of  Athena ;  fortified  by  the 
Athenians  after  the  Sicilian  disaster,  B.C.  413. 

Susa,  the  winter  residence  of  the  Persian  kings,  in  the  province 
of  Susiana,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Choaspes  ;  chosen  by  Cyrus  as 
his  capital,  B.C.  549  ;  frequently  visited  by  Greeks  anxious  to 
conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Great  King ;  handed  over  without  a 
struggle  to  Alexander,  together  with  its  immense  treasures,  B.C.  331. 

Sybaris,  a  Greek  town  in  Lucania  between  the  rivers  Sybaris 
and  Crathis,  near  the  Tarentine  gulf ;  celebrated  for  its  wealth 
and  luxury  ;  a  quarrel  between  its  citizens  led  to  the  intervention 
of  its  neighbour  Croton,  by  whom  it  was  destroyed,  B.C.  510. 

Syb6ta,  a  group  of  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Epirus,  opposite 
the  promontory  Leucimne  in  Corey  ra ;  naval  victory  of  the 
Corinthians  over  the  Corcyraeans,  B.C.  432,  leading,  however,  to 
little  result,  owing  to  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  Athenian 
squadron  friendly  to  the  Corcyraeans. 
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Syracuse,  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous  town  in  Sicily,  situ- 
ated on  the  S.  part  of  the  E.  coast,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Anapus  ;  founded  by  Corinthians  and  other  Dorians, 
B.C.  734  ;  it  attained  its  greatest  power  and  size  under  the  elder 
Dionysius,  B.C.  405-367,  when  the  city  with  two  splendid  harbours 
consisted  of  five  distinct  quarters,  viz.,  Ortygia  or  the  Island, 
Achradina,  Tyche,  Ne-apolis,  and  Epipolae,  with  a  circumference 
of  about  22  miles  and  a  population  of  half  a  million ;  famous  in 
Greek  history  for  the  siege  by  the  Athenians  ending  in  the  total 
destruction  of  the  great  Athenian  armament,  B.C.  413  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unprovoked  attack  on  their  city  by  the  Athenians, 
the  Syracusans  sent  several  squadrons  to  operate  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians against  Athens  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Tamynae,  a  town  in  Eubcea  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Cotylaeum, 
where  Phocion,  an  Athenian  general  who  had  been  sent  to  expel 
the  tyrants  from  Chalcis  and  Oreus,  gained  a  victory  over  the  con- 
federate Euboeans,  B.C.  350. 

Tanagra,  a  town  in  Boeotia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus,  close  to 
the  Attic  frontier  ;  near  it  the  Athenians  sustained  a  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  a  Peloponnesian  army,  B.C.  457. 

Tempe,  a  beautiful  valley  in  N.  Thessaly  between  Mts.  Olympus 
and  Ossa,  through  which  the  Peneus  flows  to  the  sea ;  the  only 
pass  through  which  Thessaly  can  be  invaded  from  the  north. 

Thasos,  an  island  in  the  N.  -^gean,  off  the  Thracian  coast,  very 
rich  on  account  of  the  gold  mines  in  the  island  itself  and  also 
at  Scapte  Hyle  on  the  mainland  ;  subdued  by  the  Persians  under 
Mardonius,  but  subsequently  added  to  the  Athenian  Empire,  from 
which  it  revolted  more  than  once,  only  to  be  reconquered,  e.^.,  by 
Cimon  in  B.C.  463  and  by  Thrasybulus  in  B.C.  407. 

Thermopylae  or  Pylae,  a  pass  leading  from  Thessaly  into  Locris 
between  Mt.  (Eta  and  the  Malian  gulf ;  famous  for  the  heroic 
defence  of  Leonidas  against  the  Persian  host,  B.C.  480. 

Thurii  (Terra  Nuova),  a  Greek  city  in  Lucania,  founded  B.C. 
443,  near  the  site  of  Sybaris  by  Athenian  and  other  colonists, 
amongst  whom  were  Herodotus  and  the  orator  Lysias  ;  it  rapidly 
became  great  and  prosperous  and  one  of  the  most  important  Greek 
towns  in  the  S.  of  Italy. 

Torone,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  peninsula 
Sithonia  in  Chalcidice  ;  taken  by  Brasidas,  b.c.  424,  but  recaptured 
b^  Cleon  two  years  later. 
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Trapezus  (Trebizond),  a  colony  of  Sinope,  at  the  extreme  E.  of 

the  N.  shore  of  Asia  Minor  ;  always  a  place  of  great  commercial 
importance  ;  the  10,000  Greeks  in  their  retreat  embarked  here  on 
their  homeward  voyage,  B.C.  401. 

Trcezen,  the  capital  of  Trcezenia,  a  district  in  the  S.E.  of  Argolis 
on  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  opposite  the  island  of  iEgina  ;  closely 
connected  with  Athenian  interests  ;  it  served  as  a  place  of  refuge 
when  Athens  was  evacuated  by  its  inhabitants,  B.C.  480. 

Tyre,  one  of  the  most  famous  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  situated 
originally  on  the  coast  of  Phoenice,  afterwards  on  a  small  island 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  about  20  miles  S.  of  Sidon,  of  which  it 
was  a  colony  ;  captured  and  destroyed  after  a  desperate  siege 
of  7  months  by  Alexander,  B.C.  332. 
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.ffischines,  the  Athenian  orator,  born  B.C.  389  ;  appeared  in  his 
early  life  as  a  teacher,  actor,  and  soldier  ;  next  came  forward  as  a 
public  speaker  and  soon  acquired  a  reputation;  in  B.C.  347  and 
346  he  was  sent  with  Demosthenes  and  others  on  embassies  to 
Philip  to  negotiate  a  peace ;  henceforth  he  appears  as  the  friend  of 
Philip  and  the  opponent  of  Demosthenes,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  played  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  though  he  escaped  convic- 
tion on  the  two  occasions  when  Timarchus  and  Demosthenes  ("  de 
fals4  legatione")  endeavoured  to  bring  him  to  accoimt.  It  was 
mainly  through  his  machinations  at  the  Amphictyonic  assembly 
in  B.C.  339  that  Philip's  aid  was  invited  against  Amphissa,  and  war 
with  Athens  precipitated.  The  failure  of  his  speech  "in  Ctesi- 
phontem," — an  elaborate  attack  on  Demosthenes,  which  was  com- 
pletely refuted  by  that  orator  in  his  speech  "  De  Corona," — caused 
the  withdrawal  of  ^Eschines  to  Rhodes,  where  he  established  a 
school  for  rhetoric  ;  died  in  B.C.  314  at  Samos. 

Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  B.C.  399-360  ("  the  lame  reign ") ; 
carried  on  war  successfully  in  Asia  Minor,  B.C.  396-394,  but  was  re- 
called in  the  midst  of  his  conquests  to  defend  his  country  on  the  out- 
break of  the  Corinthian  war ;  defeated  the  allied  forces  at  Coronea, 
B.C.  394,  and  during  the  next  four  years  regained  for  Sparta  much 
of  its  former  power,  till  at  length  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  B.C.  371,  over- 
threw Spartan  supremacy  ;  in  B.C.  361  he  started  with  a  body  of 
mercenaries  to  help  the  Egyptian  king,  but  died  shortly  afterwards, 
at  the  age  of  80,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years ;  an  excellent 
general  and  a  patriotic  citizen,  but  unfortunate  in  witnessing  the 
humiliation  of  Sparta  during  his  reign  and  in  being  called  on  in 
his  old  age  to  oppose  Epaminondas,  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  day. 

Agis  II.,  King  of  Sparta,  B.C.  427-398,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
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Peloponnesian  war,  invading  Attica  several  times ;  defeated  the 
A-rgives  at  Mantinea,  B.C.  418  ;  occupied  Deceleia,  B.C.  413 ;  besieged 
Athens,  B.C.  405  ;  invaded  Elis,  B.C.  401-400 ;  died  B.c.  399,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Agesilaus. 

Agis  III.,  King  of  Sparta,  B.c.  338-330  ;  attempted  to  overthrow 
the  Macedonian  power  in  Europe,  while  Alexander  was  absent  in 
Asia,  but  was  defeated  and  killed  in  battle  by  Antipater,  «B.c.  330. 

Agis  IV.,  King  of  Sparta,  B.C.  244^240  ;  attempted  to  re-establish 
the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  and  to  reform  the  Spartan  state ; 
stubbornly  opposed  by  the  other  king,  imprisoned  and  put  to 
death  by  the  Ephors. 

Alcibiades,  son  of  Cleinias,  born  about  B.C.  450,  served  at  Potidaea, 
B.C.  432  ;  and  at  Delium,  424  ;  after  Cleon's  death  in  422  headed 
the  anti-Laconian  party ;  formed  a  league  with  Argos  against 
Sparta  (battle  of  Mantinea,  418) ;  advocated  the  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion in  416  ;  chosen  general  but  recalled  (mutilation  of  the  Hermae 
and  profanation  of  the  mysteries) ;  escaped  to  Sparta  and  aroused 
active  opposition  (Gylippus  sent  to  Syracuse  —  occupation  of 
Deceleia — Spartan  operations  in  Asia  Minor) ;  quarrel  with  King 
Agis ;  fled  to  Tissaphemes,  whom  he  detached  from  the  Spartan 
side ;  intrigued  with  oligarchs  at  Athens  and  procured  the 
overthrow  of  the  democracy,  B.C.  411  ;  recalled  from  exile  by 
the  fleet  at  Samos  and  appointed  to  command  ;  brilliant  successes 
in  the  Hellespont  (Cynossema,  Cyzicus,  Abydos,  Chalcedon,  Byzan- 
tium) ;  returned  to  Athens  and  was  chosen  general,  408  ;  deposed 
owing  to  defeat  of  his  lieutenant  Antiochus  at  Notium,  407  ; 
retired  to  the  Chersonese  ;  killed  in  Phrygia,  404. 

Alexander  the  Great,  son  of  Philip  II.  and  Olympias,  bom  at 
PeUa,  B.C.  356  ;  educated  by  Aristotle ;  distinguished  himself  at 
battle  of  Chaeronea,  338  ;  succeeded  his  father,  336 ;  crushes  the 
Thebans  who  had  revolted,  335  ;  expedition  against  Persia,  and 
battle  of  the  Granicus,  334  ;  battle  of  Issus,  333  ;  sieges  of  Tyre  and 
Gaza,  and  foimdation  of  Alexandria,  332  ;  battle  of  Gaugamela 
near  Arbela,  331  ;  pursues  Darius  to  Ecbatana,  subdues  Hyrcania, 
and  thence  passes  into  Asia  and  Drangiana,  330  ;  crosses  the 
Hindoo-Koosh  into  Bactria ;  thence  across  the  Oxus  into  Sogdiana ; 
captures  Bessus,  329  ;  conquest  of  Sogdiana,  329-327  ;  campaigns 
in  India ;  battle  with  Porus ;  mutiny  of  his  army  at  the  Hyphasis, 
327-326 ;  the  march  back  to  Babylon,  325-323 ;  illness  and 
death,  323. 
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Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherae,  B.C.  369-359  ;  waged  war  success- 
fully with  the  Thebans  under  Pelopidas  (battle  of  Cynoscepbalae), 
who  had  been  called  in  to  their  aid  against  his  oppression  by  the 
people  of  Larissa,  368-363,  but  was  at  length  compelled  to  become 
a  dependent  ally  of  Thebes  ;  murdered  by  his  wife,  359. 

Andocides,  one  of  the  ten  Attic  orators  ;  born  at  Athens,  about 
B.C.  445  ;  a  supporter  of  the  oligarchical  party  ;  in  415  became 
involved  in  the  charge  brought  against  Alcibiades,  of  having 
mutilated  the  Hermae  and  violated  the  mysteries  ;  imprisoned  but 
gained  his  release  by  denouncing  the  real  or  pretended  perpetrators 
of  the  crime  ;  four  times  banished ;  died  in  exile ;  the  "  De 
Mysteriis  "  is  the  best  known  of  his  four  extant  speeches. 

Antalcidas,  a  Spartan,  chiefly  known  by  the  treaty  with  Persia 
in  B.C.  387  called  "  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,"  as  being  mainly  due 
to  his  diplomacy ;  the  conditions  of  this  treaty  were  that  (1)  the 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  should  belong  to  the  King,  with  Cyprus  and 
Clazomenae  ;  (2)  the  Athenians  should  retain  only  Lemnos,  Imbros 
and  Scyros  ;  (3)  all  other  Hellenic  states  should  be  independent. 

Antigonus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  ;  in  the  division  of 
the  Empire  he  received  the  Greater  Phrygia,  Lycia  and  Pam- 
phylia,  but  on  the  death  of  the  regent  Antipater  in  319  he  aspired 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Asia,  and,  after  perpetual  struggles  with 
Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysimachus,  he  at  length 
assumed  the  title  of  king, — an  example  which  his  rivals  followed, 
306';  defeated  and  killed  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia, 
301. 

Antigonus  Doson,  grandson  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  King  of 
Macedonia,  B.C.  229-220  ;  supported  Aratus  of  Sicyon  and  the 
Achaean  League  against  Cleomenes,  King  of  Sparta,  whom  he 
defeated  at  Sellasia,  b.c  221  ;  died  in  220. 

Antiochus  III.  the  Great,  King  of  Syria,  B.C.  223-187  ;  engaged 
in  constant  wars  with  his  neighbours,  e.^.,  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  the 
Parthians,  Palestine,  etc.,  with  considerable  success,  until  in  196 
he  carried  his  aggressions  into  Europe ;  in  192  he  lent  aid  to  the 
iEtolians  against  the  Romans,  but  after  two  crushing  defeats,  at 
Thermopylae  in  191  and  again  at  Magnesia  in  190,  he  was 
forced  to  submit  to  humiliating  conditions  ;  and  was  soon  after- 
wards killed  in  attempting  to  pillage  a  temple  at  Elymais,  187. 

Antipater,  one  of  Alexander's  generals  who  became  regent  on 
Alexander's  death  ;  carried  the  Lamian  War  to  a  successful  conclu- 
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sion  by  hia  victory  over  the  confederate  Greeks  at  Crannon,  B.o. 
322  ;  died  in  319. 

Antiphon,  tlie  earliest  of  the  ten  Attic  orators,  born  B.C.  480  ; 
belonged  to  the  oligarchical  party  at  Athens,  and  took  a  most 
active  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Four  Hundred  in  B.C.  411, 
after  the  overthrow  of  which  he  was  condemned,  in  spite  of  a 
brilliant  defence,  and  executed.  His  orations,  of  which  fifteen  are 
extant,  were  composed  for  others,  except  the  one  in  which  he 
defended  himself. 

Aratus,  the  general  of  the  Achaean  League,  bom  at  Sicyon,  B.C. 
271  ;  at  the  age  of  20  he  delivered  Sicyon  from  its  tyrant  and 
united  the  city  to  the  Achaean  League,  to  which  he  also  won  over 
Corinth,  Megara,  Argos,  Megalopolis,  etc. ;  in  245  he  was  elected 
general,  an  office  which  he  held  many  times,  but  was  frequently 
beaten  in  his  wars  with  the  ^Etolians  and  Cleomenes  of  Sparta ; 
in  224  finding  them  too  strong  for  him,  he  cultivated  the  friendship 
of  Antigonus  Doson  (battle  of  Sellasia  and  defeat  of  Cleomenes, 
221) ;  but  Philip,  the  successor  of  Antigonus,  being  anxious  to 
make  himself  master  of  all  Greece,  could  not  brook  any  interference 
and  had  Aratus  removed  by  poison,  B.C.  213  ;  his  services  to  the 
Achaean  League  were  diplomatic  rather  than  military. 

Aristagoras  of  Miletus,  son-in-law  of  Histiaeus,  was  left  by  the 
latter  during  his  absence  at  the  Persian  court  in  charge  of  Miletus ; 
attempted  to  secure  Naxos  for  the  Persians,  but,  failing  in  his 
attempt  and  in  fear  of  the  consequences,  he  induced  the  Ionian 
cities  to  revolt,  b.c.  501  ;  on  the  re-conquest  of  the  lonians  by  the 
Persians  he  fled  to  Thrace  where  he  was  killed  by  the  Edonians, 
B.C.  497. 

Aristeides,  the  "  just,"  son  of  Lysimachus ;  commander  of  his 
tribe  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  490  ;  archon,  489  ;  chief  rival  of 
Themistocles,  owing  to  whose  influence  he  was  ostracised,  483  ;  did 
good  service,  though  still  an  exile,  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  480 ; 
rendered  and  appointed  general,  479 ;  led  the  Athenians  at  Plataea ; 
recalled  the  Athenian  constitution  far  more  democratic  by  pro- 
posing that  the  fourth  Solonian  class  should  be  allowed  to  hold 
ofl&ce,  477  ;  chosen  by  the  allies  on  account  of  his  blameless 
integrity  to  organise  the  confedei-acy  of  Delos,  475  ;  died  468. 

Brasidas,  the  most  distinguished  Spart<in  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  ;  saved  Methone  from  an  Athenian  attack, 
431  ;  served  on  board  the  fleet  for  some  years ;  was  wounded  at 
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Pylos  ;  in  B.C.  424,  at  the  head  of  a  small  force,  having  effected  a 
dexterous  march  through  the  hostile  country  of  Thessaly,  he  took 
in  rapid  succession  from  the  Athenians  Acanthus,  Amphipolis, 
Torone,  Scione  and  Mende  ;  defeated  and  slew  Cleon  in  his  attempt 
to  recover  Amphipolis,  but  was  himself  killed  in  the  same 
battle,  422. 

Callicratidas,  successor  of  Lysander  as  admiral  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian fleet,  B.C.  406,  in  which  year  he  captured  Methymna  and 
refused  to  sell  any  Greeks  as  slaves,  blockaded  Conon  in  Mytilene, 
but  on  the  arrival  of  Athenian  reinforcements  was  taken  at  a 
disadvantage  off  Arginusae  and  killed  in  the  battle;  an  honest 
Spartan  of  the  old  school. 

Chabrias,  a  celebrated  Athenian  general,  succeeded  Iphicrates 
in  command  at  Corinth,  392  ;  in  conjunction  with  Timotheus 
and  Callistratus  was  instrumental  in  forming  the  second  Con- 
federacy of  Delos,  378  ;  defeated  a  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Naxos, 
376 ;  took  command  of  an  Egyptian  fleet  against  Persia,  361 ; 
lost  his  life  through  excess  of  bravery  in  the  Social  War  at  the 
siege  of  Chios,  357. 

Chares,  an  Athenian  general  who  succeeded  Chabrias  and  by 
bribery  and  chicanery  contrived  to  retain  his  post  for  many  years ; 
in  the  Social  War  he  accused  his  colleagues  Timotheus  and 
Iphicrates  to  the  people  and  obtained  the  sole  command,  356  ; 
after  this  he  completely  neglected  the  work  in  hand,  and  entered 
into  the  service  of  Artabazus,  a  satrap  who  had  revolted  from 
Persia ;  was  one  of  the  Athenian  commanders  at  the  battle  of 
Chaeronea,  338. 

Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  succeeded  Aristeides  in  command  against 
the  Persians  after  Plataea  ;  captured  Eion  on  the  Strymon  and 
conquered  Scyros,  471  ;  defeated  the  Persians  both  by  land  and 
sea  at  the  Eurymedon,  466  ;  marched  to  the  aid  of  Sparta  against 
the  Helots,  461,  but  being  unsuccessful  was  dismissed,  and  on  his 
return  was  ostracised  ;  was  recalled  in  457  ;  effected  a  five  years' 
truce  with  Sparta,  450  ;  received  the  command  in  the  renewed 
Persian  war,  449  ;  but  died  while  besieging  Citium  in  Cyprus  just 
before  the  great  Athenian  victory  off  Salamis  in  Cyprus. 

Cleon,  a  tanner,  a  violent  opponent  of  Pericles,  on  whose  death 
in  429  he  became  the  popular  leader  and  advocated  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war  ;  in  427  he  proposed  that  all  the  Mitylenaeans 
should  be  put  to  death  ;  in  425  was  sent  to  Pylos  instead  of  Nicias, 
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and  succeeded  in  capturing  the  Spartans  on  Sphacteria  ;  in  422  lie 
recovered  Torone  for  the  Athenians  in  Thrace,  but  was  utterly  de- 
feated at  Amphipolis  in  a  battle  which  cost  both  him  and  his  con- 
queror, Brasidas,  their  lives.  It  is  unfortunate  for  Cleon's  memory 
that  both  the  portraits  we  have  of  liim  were  drawn  by  men  whom 
he  had  injured, — Thucydides  whom  he  had  driven  into  exile,  and 
Aristophanes  whom  he  had  tried  to  deprive  of  citizenship  ;  still, 
after  making  all  allowance  for  personal  feeling  and  some  exaggera- 
tion, we  may  probably  with  fairness  set  Cleon  down  as  a  boisterous 
and  captious  demagogue,  utterly  imprincipled,  and  with  no  very 
great  ability  save  that  of  working  on  the  passions  of  the  Athenian 
mob,  by  whom  his  narrow  and  unscrupulous  patriotism  was  mis- 
taken for  true  statesmanship. 

Cleisthenes,  the  son  of  Megacles,  and  grandson  of  Cleisthenes  of 
Sicyon  ;  as  leader  of  the  Alcmaeonidae  headed  a  rebellion  against 
the  tyranny  of  Hippias,  and,  though  at  first  crushed,  contrived  by 
bribery  of  the  Delphic  oracle  to  induce  the  Spartans  to  interfere  ; 
on  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidae  from  Athens,  B.C.  511, 
Cleisthenes,  in  order  to  cope  with  his  political  rival,  the  oligarch 
Isagoras,  abandoned  his  owti  oligarchic  tendencies,  and,  as  Hero- 
dotus says,  "  took  the  democracy  into  partnership  "  by  completely 
remodelling  the  Athenian  constitution,  509  ("  Constitution  of  Cleis- 
thenes ") ;  his  scheme  was  almost  immediately  successful,  and 
democracy  replaced  oligarchy  at  Athens. 

Conon,  an  Athenian  admiral  who  was  put  in  command  of  the 
fleet  on  the  deposition  of  Alcibiades,  407  ;  was  defeated  by  Calli- 
cratidas  at  Mitylene,  406,  and  blockaded  in  the  harbour  ;  was  thus 
prevented  from  being  present  at  the  battle  of  Arginusae  and 
sharing  in  the  condemnation  of  the  generals  for  misconduct ; 
escaped  at  ^Egospotarai  with  nine  ships  out  of  the  whole  Athenian 
fleet,  405  ;  after  which  disaster  he  fled  to  Cyprus,  and  took  service 
with  Evagoras,  king  of  Salamis  ;  here  he  remained  in  exile  till 
394  when  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  Phoenician  fleet  by  the 
Persian  King,  and  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Spartan  fleet 
at  Cnidos  ;  after  which,  in  company  with  Pharnabazus,  he  com- 
pletely overthrew  the  Spartan  power  in  Asia  Minor,  and  then  with 
the  aid  of  his  seamen  and  Persian  money,  rebuilt  the  walls  of 
Athens,  393  ;  the  next  year,  Conon  ^^as  thrown  into  prison  by 
Tiribazus,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Spartan  Antalcidas  who  pointed 
out  that  the  Persian  fleet  was  now  being  used  by  Conon  to  further 
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Atlienian  and  not  Persian  interests  ;  apparently  Conon  escaped 
from  prison  to  Cyprus,  where  lie  died  in  389. 

Critias  attached  himself  to  Socrates,  but  only  with  a  view  to 
acquiring  skill  in  dialectic  and  oratory ;  a  member  of  the  Four 
Hundred  at  Athens  ;  on  their  deposition  was  exiled,  411  ;  subse- 
quently one  of  the  Thirty  tyrants,  conspicuous  for  his  violence, 
rapacity  and  cruelty  ;  a  quarrel  between  him  and  Theramenes 
about  their  policy,  Theramenes  advocating  milder  measures,  led  to 
the  death  of  the  latter,  404  ;  the  methods  of  Critias  involved  a 
general  proscription  of  the  rich,  citizens  and  aliens  alike,  and  the 
disarming  of  the  populace  with  the  exception  of  the  3000  to  whom 
alone  a  share  in  the  government  was  entrusted  ;  his  enormities  at 
length  provoked  Thrasybulus  and  other  exiles  to  make  a  desperate 
attempt  to  free  Athens,  and  Critias  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Munychia,  403. 

Croesus,  son  of  Alyattes,  last  king  of  Lydia,  B.C.  560-546,  famous 
for  his  wealth  and  power  ;  subdued  all  the  nations  between  the 
iEgean  and  the  river  Halys,  and  made  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor 
tributary  to  him  ;  defeated  and  overthrown  by  Cyrus,  546,  when 
the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  fell  beneath  the  Persian 
sway. 

Cylon,  an  Athenian  of  noble  family,  Olympic  victor  about  B.C. 
640  ;  attempted  to  make  himself  tyrant  of  Athens,  620  ;  was 
induced  by  Megacles  the  Alcmaeonid  to  leave  the  Acropolis,  where 
he  and  his  followers  had  taken  refuge,  on  a  promise  that  their 
lives  should  be  spared  ;  but  Megacles  broke  his  promise,  and,  by 
the  execution  of  the  conspirators,  brought  upon  the  Alcmaeonidae 
a  lasting  stain. 

Cyrus,  the  elder,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  Empire,  overthrew 
Croesus  and  the  Lydian  monarchy,  B.C.  546  ;  captured  Babylon 
and  ended  the  Babylonian  kingdom,  538  ;  killed  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Scythians,  529. 

Cyrus,  the  younger,  son  of  Darius  Nothus,  king  of  Persia  ;  in 
command  of  the  satrapies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  B.C.  407  ; 
lent  vigorous  assistance  to  Lysander  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
against  the  Athenians  during  the  later  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  ;  endeavoured  with  the  aid  of  Greek  mercenaries  to  dethrone 
his  brother  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  but  was  killed  in  the  attempt  at 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  401. 

Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  king  of  Persia,  B.C.  521-485  ;  over- 
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threw  the  usurper  Smerdis  and  recovered  the  kingdom,  521  ; 
organised  the  Persian  Empire,  dividing  it  into  twenty  satrapies, 
each  with  a  fixed  tribute  ;  captured  Babylon  which  had  revolted, 
516  ;  unsuccessful  expedition  against  the  Scythians,  515  ;  subdues 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  514  ;  crushes  the  Ionian  revolt,  499-493  ; 
sends  Mardonius  against  Greece,  but  loses  both  fleet  and  army, 
492 ;  a  second  expedition  against  Greece  under  Datis  and  Arta- 
phemes  defeated  at  Marathon,  490  ;  preparations  for  a  third 
invasion  delayed  by  the  revolt  of  Egypt,  which  was  not  recovered 
till  484 ;  Darius  dying  in  485  left  the  execution  of  liis  plans  to 
his  son  Xerxes. 

Darius  Codomannus,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  B.C.  336-331  ;  in 
his  reign  the  Persian  Empire  was  brought  to  an  end  by  Alexander 
the  Great ;  Darius,  after  three  great  defeats  (Granicus,  334  ; 
Issus,  333  ;  Gaugamela  near  Arbela,  331),  was  murdered  in  his 
flight  by  the  Satrap  Bessus. 

Demades,  an  Athenian  orator,  a  bitter  opponent  of  Demosthenes, 
and  a  member  of  the  Macedonian  party  at  Athens  ;  eloquent  but 
utterly  unprincipled  ;  the  peace  concluded  between  Athens  and 
Philip  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  338,  is  sometimes  called  after 
him  ;  by  it  Athens  surrendered  all  her  possessions  except  Lemnos, 
Imbros  and  Samos,  the  tribute  and  the  hegemony,  while  she 
received  Oropus. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  son  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Asia  ;  assisted 
his  father  in  constant  campaigns  against  Cassander  and  Ptolemy, 
displaying  great  bravery  and  fertility  of  resource ;  expelled 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  Cassander's  officer,  from  Athens,  307  ; 
defeated  Ptolemy  in  a  great  sea-fight  ofi'  Salamis  in  Cyprus, 
306  ;  conducted  the  famous  siege  of  Rhodes,  from  which  he 
obtained  the  name  iro\{apK7jT)jy,  "  besieger,"  305-304  ;  shared  his 
father's  defeat  at  Ipsus,  301  ;  captured  Athens,  295  ;  king  of 
Macedonia,  295-287  ;  expelled  from  Macedonia  and  kept  prisoner 
by  Seleucus,  287-283. 

Demetrius  Phalereus,  born  about  B.C.  345,  in  the  Attic  deme  of 
Phalerus  ;  distinguished  alike  as  an  orator,  statesman,  philosopher 
and  poet;  governor  of  Athens  for  Cassander,  317,  in  which 
capacity  he  showed  very  great  ability  and  judgment ;  forced  to  fly 
from  Athens  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  307  ;  settled  in  Alexandria 
in  Eg}'pt,  and  exerted  no  little  influence  with  the  Ptolemies  in  the 
foundation  of  their  famous  library. 
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Demosthenes,  son  of  Alcisthenes,  an  able  Athenian  general  during 
the  Peloponnesian  War  ;  sent  with  a  fleet  round  Peloponnesus, 
attacks  the  ^tolians  but  is  repulsed  ;  in  conjunction  with  the 
Acarnanians  routs  the  Spartans  and  Ambraciots  at  Olpae  and 
Idomene,  426  ;  is  sent  with  ships  to  Sicily  and  on  the  way  fortifies 
Pylos;  with  Cleon  as  his  colleague  captures  the  Spartans  on 
Sphacteria,  425  ;  in  413  arrives  at  Syracuse  with  73  ships  to  assist 
Nicias,  but,  failing  in  an  attack  on  Epipolae,  urges  instant  retreat 
before  too  late  ;  opposed  by  Nicias  in  this  design  he  is  forced  to  offer 
battle  in  the  great  harbour  of  Syracuse  ;  utter  defeat  of  the  Athen- 
ians and  capitulation  of  the  whole  army  as  it  endeavours  to  retreat 
by  land  ;  Demosthenes  and  Nicias  are  executed  by  the  victors,  413. 

Demosthenes,  the  greatest  of  Athenian  orators,  born  about  B.C. 
384  ;  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  was  defrauded  by  his 
guardians,  whom  he  afterwards  successfully  prosecuted  ;  came 
forward  as  a  public  speaker,  and,  though  not  at  once  successful, 
contrived  by  dint  of  hard  work  to  make  himself  a  name  in  the 
Assembly  before  355,  when  he  delivered  his  speech  against 
Androtion  ;  the  great  aim  of  his  whole  career  was  resistance  to 
the  aggressions  of  Macedonia,  and  to  combat  this  growing  danger 
his  idea  was  to  imite  Greece  under  the  lead  of  Athens  ;  to  this  end 
he  devoted  his  whole  life,  and,  though  perhaps  his  scheme  was 
impossible  of  realisation  by  the  enfeebled  Athens  of  his  day,  his 
patriotism  and  energy  in  a  lost  cause  were  as  splendid  as  they 
were  rare  amongst  the  statesmen  of  Greece  ;  after  the  battle  of 
Chaeronea, — the  death-blow  to  Greek  independence,  338, — he  still 
continued  his  opposition  to  Macedonian  influences,  and  was 
bitterly  assailed  by  ^Eschines  and  other  supporters  of  the  Mace- 
donian party  ;  prosecuted,  imprisoned  and  exiled  he  still  retained 
his  loyalty  to  Athens,  and  on  the  death  of  Alexander,  323,  was 
recalled  in  the  hopes  of  organising  resistance  to  his  successor  ;  took 
poison  in  the  island  of  Calauria  after  the  defeat  of  the  con- 
federate Greeks  at  Crannon,  322,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into 
Antipater's  hands.  Sixty-one  orations,  ascribed  to  Demosthenes, 
but  certainly  not  all  genuine,  are  extant ;  partly  judicial,  e.g.^ 
against  Meidias,  Leptines,  the  irepl  irapairpes^eias,  343,  the  "De 
Corona,"  330,  etc.,  etc.  ;  partly  political,  the  most  important  being 
the  group  of  speeches  exposing  Philip's  machinations,  e.g.,  three 
Philippics,  351-341,  three  Olynthiacs,  349-8,  on  the  Peace,  346,  on 
the  Chersonese,  341,  etc. 
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Dionysius  I.,  the  elder,  son  of  Hermocrates,  tyrant  of  Syracuse 
from  406-367  ;  increased  the  army  and  fortified  Ortygia,  and  then 
set  about  carrying  out  his  ambitious  designs,  viz.,  the  subjugation 
of  all  Sicily,  the  humiliation  of  Carthage,  and  the  annexation 
of  much  of  Southern  Italy  to  his  dominion ;  in  all  these 
projects  he  succeeded,  and  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life 
possessed  a  degree  of  power  such  as  no  other  Greek  ever  enjoyed 
before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  a  cruel  tyrant,  but 
a  man  of  culture  and  a  patron  of  art  and  letters. 

Dionysius  II.,  the  younger,  succeeded  his  father  as  tyrant,  367  ; 
was  dethroned  by  Dion  in  356,  when  he  withdrew  to  Locri  and 
established  his  tyranny  there  for  ten  years  ;  regained  Syracuse  and 
held  it  for  three  years  ;  again  expelled  by  Timoleon,  when  he  retired 
to  Corinth,  343,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  private 
capacity,  keeping  a  school  for  boys  according  to  some  accounts. 

Draco,  the  author  of  the  first  written  code  of  laws  at  Athens, 
about  621 ;  his  laws  were  noted  for  their  severity  in  later  times, 
but  this  has  been  probably  exaggerated.  According  to  Aristotle's 
'AOrfvaiwu  TroXiTcia  Draco  anticipated  certain  political  reforms  of 
Solon,  rendering  the  constitution  more  democratic,  but  on  this 
point  there  is  no  certainty. 

Epaminondas,  the  warrior-statesman  of  Thebes,  who  in  conjunction 
with  Pelopidas  raised  Thebes  to  the  leading  place  in  Greece  for  a 
brief  period  ;  perhaps  the  greatest  general  and  statesman  combined 
that  Greece  ever  produced,  and  one  of  the  very  few  who  displayed 
any  regard  for  Greece  as  a  nation  and  not  merely  a  collection  of 
bickering  states  ;  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Spartans  from  Thebes 
by  Pelopidas  in  379,  Epaminondas  took  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs  ;  by  his  military  reforms,  e.g.,  the  institution  of  "  the  Sacred 
Band,"  he  gained  the  great  victory  at  Leuctra  over  the  Spartans, 
371,  destroying  Spartan  supremacy  ;  invaded  Peloponnesus  four 
times  ;  founded  Megalopolis  and  Messene  as  thorns  in  the  side  of 
Sparta  ;  invaded  Thessaly  and  rescued  Pelopidas  from  Alexander 
of  Pherae,  368  ;  killed  in  the  hour  of  victory  at  Mantinea,  362. 

Ephialtes,  an  Athenian  statesman,  a  friend  and  partisan  of 
Pericles,  whom  he  helped  to  carry  out  many  of  his  political 
measures,  e.g.,  lessening  the  power  of  the  Areopagus,  and  conse- 
quently of  the  oligarchical  party  ;  assassinated  by  the  oligarclis,  456. 

N.B. — A  Malian  of  this  name  who  betrayed  the  Greeks  at 
Thermopylae  by  showing  the  Pei-siaus  a  path  in  their  rear. 
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Evagoras,  King  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  410-374  ;  rescued  Cyprus 
from  a  Phoenician  tyrant,  restored  Greek  civilisation,  and  governed 
with  equity  as  suzerain  of  Persia  ;  harboured  Conon  the  Athenian 
admiral  after  the  disaster  of  ^gospotami,  405,  and  by  his  influence 
obtained  from  Persia  the  command  of  the  Phoenician  fleet  for 
Conon  ;  his  increasing  prosperity,  however,  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Persia,  and  war  was  declared  on  him  by  Artaxerxes  ;  at  first  with 
the  aid  of  the  Athenians  under  Chabrias  he  more  than  held  his 
own,  conquering  Tyre  and  Silicia,  388,  but  in  the  end  was  obliged 
to  make  peace  on  honourable  terms,  385  ;  assassinated  some  years 
later. 

Gylippus,  a  Spartan  officer  who  was  sent  to  Syracuse,  414,  to 
oppose  the  Athenians ;  arriving  just  when  the  Syracusans  were 
on  the  point  of  capitulating  he  completely  changed  the  aspect 
of  aff'airs,  defeated  the  Athenians,  and  prevented  the  effective 
blockade  of  the  city  ;  further  successes  under  his  able  generalship 
enabled  the  Syracusans  to  annihilate  the  Athenian  armament,  413  ; 
the  later  career  of  Gylippus  was  marred  by  an  act  of  dishonesty 
only  too  common  amongst  Spartans ;  for  being  commissioned 
by  Lysander  in  404  to  carry  home  to  Sparta  the  treasure  captured 
when  Athens  fell,  he  abstracted  a  large  sum,  and  on  being  detected 
was  sent  into  exile. 

Harmodius,  a  noble  Athenian,  who,  with  Aristogeiton,  assassi- 
nated Hipparchus,  the  brother  of  the  tyrant  Hippias,  514,  at  the 
festival  of  the  Panathenaea, — a  well-deserved  fate  for  a  gross  insult 
he  had  put  upon  the  sister  of  Harmodius  ;  Harmodius  was  at  once 
killed  by  the  tyrant's  guards,  Aristogeiton  tortured  to  death  soon 
afterwards. 

Hermocrates,  an  able  statesman  and  orator  who  was  chosen  in 
414  as  one  of  the  Syracusan  generals  to  oppose  the  Athenians ; 
served  under  Gylippus,  and  on  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian 
armament  tried  to  save  the  lives  of  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  ; 
subsequently  urged  a  vigorous  support  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
against  the  Athenians  in  Greece  itself,  and  Avas  accordingly  sent 
out  with  a  small  Syracusan  fleet ;  deposed,  by  orders  from  home, 
owing  to  a  political  revolution,  together  with  the  other  Syracusan 
generals,  to  the  grief  and  indignation  of  their  men,  410  ;  endeavoured 
with  the  aid  of  Pharnabazus  to  effect  his  restoration  by  force  of 
arms,  but  was  slain,  407. 

Hippias,  son  of  Peisistratus  and  brother  of  Hipparchus,  tyrant 
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of  Athens  ;  the  assassination  of  Hipparchus  in  514  by  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton  rendered  Hippias  cruel  and  suspicious ;  where- 
upon the  Alcmaeonidae,  headed  by  Cleisthenes,  the  son  of  Megacles, 
availed  themselves  of  the  growing  discontent  with  the  rule  of  the 
Peisistratidae  and  at  length  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  the  Spartans, 
in  expelling  Hippias,  who  retired  to  Sigeum,  510  ;  thence  he  with- 
drew to  Persia  in  the  hopes  of  being  restored  by  Darius  ;  accom- 
panied the  expedition  under  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  490,  and  was 
either  kiUed  at  Marathon  or  died  soon  afterwards. 

Hippias  of  Elis,  a  well-known  Sophist  or  professor  of  wisdom, 
contemporary  with  Socrates ;  his  abilities  and  accomplishments 
were  considerable,  but  certainly  not  in  excess  of  his  vanity  and 
arrogance. 

Histiseus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  was  left  by  Darius  when  invading 
Scythia,  B.C.  513,  to  guard  his  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Danube  ; 
opposed  Miltiades  who  wished  to  destroy  the  bridge  and  throw  off 
the  Persian  yoke  ;  rewarded  by  Darius  on  his  return  with  a 
district  in  Thrace,  but  as  his  power  seemed  to  grow  too  rapidly  he 
was  invited  to  Susa  by  the  king,  and  practically  kept  a  prisoner 
there  ;  to  end  this  restraint  he  induced  his  son-in-law  Aristagoras 
to  bring  about  an  Ionian  revolt ;  his  plan  succeeded,  and  he  was 
sent  dowTi  to  the  coast  by  Darius  to  reduce  Ionia,  496,  when  he  at 
once  threw  off  the  mask  and  carried  on  war  against  Persia  ;  taken 
prisoner  by  the  satrap  of  Ionia  and  put  to  death,  494. 

Hyperides,  one  of  the  ten  Attic  orators,  a  friend  of  Demosthenes 
and  a  leader  of  the  patriotic  party  ;  killed  by  Antipater's  emissaries 
at  the  end  of  the  Lamian  war,  322  ;  none  of  his  orations  are  extant. 

Iphicrates,  an  Athenian  general  of  great  energy  and  prudence, 
constantly  on  active  service :  in  the  Corinthan  war,  394-387,  he 
brought  the  peltasts  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection  by  improved 
equipment  and  manoeuvring  that  they  became  more  than  a  match 
even  for  Spartan  hoplites  and  gained  numerous  successes,  e,g.^ 
ravaging  Arcadia  in  393  ;  cutting  to  pieces  a  Spartan  battalion  near 
Corinth,  392  ;  capturing  Sid  us,  Crommyon  and  (Enoe,  392  ;  in  389 
he  Avas  sent  to  the  Hellespont,  where  he  defeated  and  killed  the 
Spartan  general  Anaxibius  ;  in  command  {igainst  the  Spartans  at 
Corcyra,  when  he  captured  nine  out  of  ten  ships  sent  by  Dionysius  to 
their  aid,  372  ;  carried  on  war  with  energy  against  the  Thebans, 
369-365  ;  was  one  of  the  generals  in  the  Social  War  till  removed 
by  the  machinations  of  Chares ;  died  shortly  before  348. 
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Jason,  tyrant  of  Pherae,  elected  Tagns  or  generalissimo  of 
Thessaly,  B.C.  375  ;  the  weakness  of  most  of  the  Greek  states 
inspired  him  with  a  hope  of  making  himself  master  of  all  Greece, 
and  with  this  view  he  reorganised  the  Thessalian  league  and 
collected  a  powerful  army ;  in  371  he  declared  himself  on  the 
Theban  side,  but  it  was  noticed  with  some  uneasiness  by  the 
Thebans  that  he  arrived  too  late  for  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  and 
that  he  subsequently  took  no  active  steps  against  the  Spartans. 
What  his  ambition  might  have  led  him  to  attempt  with  the  large 
forces  at  his  disposal  remained  unknown,  for  he  was  assassinated 
in  370  on  the  eve  of  his  appearing  at  Delphi — ostensibly  to  join 
in  the  festival,  but  significantly  enough  with  his  army  at  his  back. 

Lamachus,  an  Athenian  general,  brave  and  capable,  but  poor 
and  uninfluential ;  sent  out  with  Nicias  and  Alcibiades  in  415  on 
the  Sicilian  expedition  ;  had  he  been  powerful  enough  to  carry 
through  his  scheme  of  sailing  straight  to  Syracuse  and  surprising 
the  city,  the  end  of  the  expedition  might  have  been  very  different ; 
all,  however,  was  lost  by  the  fatal  delay  caused  by  adopting  the 
plan  which  Alcibiades  had  advocated  before  his  recall  ;  while  the 
death  of  Lamachus,  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  coupled  with  the 
arrival  of  Gylippufl  in  414,  made  the  success  of  the  Athenians  still 
more  impossible. 

Leonidas,  king  of  Sparta,  491-480 ;  the  hero  of  the  forlorn 
hope  at  Thermopylae,  when,  with  a  small  Greek  force,  of  which 
only  300  were  Spartans,  he  kept  the  Persian  host  at  bay,  until  the 
traitor  Ephialtes  turned  his  flank  ;  in  the  desperate  battle  which 
then  ensued,  Leonidas  fell,  fighting  to  the  last. 

Lycurgus,  an  early  king  of  Sparta,  about  whose  life  nearly 
everything  is  conjecture  and  myth ;  some  time,  perhaps  between 
950  and  800  B.C.,  it  would  seem  that  he  was  called  upon  by  his 
countrymen,  owing  to  the  dangerous  state  of  anarchy  and  disorder, 
to  devise  a  remedy  ;  this  he  did  by  a  new  division  of  property, 
by  a  complete  remodelling  of  the  whole  constitution,  civil  and 
military,  and  lastly  by  the  famous  '070)77?  or  training  and  disci- 
pline. In  later  times  every  detail  of  the  constitution  was  referred 
to  Lycurgus,  with  very  little  regard  to  historical  accuracy. 

Lycurgus,  an  Attic  orator  and  warm  supporter  of  the  policy  of 
Demosthenes  ;  owing  to  his  upright  character,  he  was  twice  ap- 
pointed rafxias  or  manager  of  the  public  revenue ;  died  in  323  ; 
only  one  oration  extant. 
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Lysander,  one  of  the  ablest  though  least  scrupulous  of  Spartan 
generals  and  diplomatists ;  as  admiral  {yavapxoi)  of  the  Spartan 
fleet  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  in  407  he  obtained  such  influ- 
ence with  Cyrus,  who  helped  him  liberally  with  money,  that  in 
405  he  was  again  sent  out  at  the  request  of  Cyrus  as  vice-admiral 
(^TTttTToAeus)  ;  captured  the  Athenian  fleet  at  ^Egospotami,  405, 
and  compelled  Athens  to  surrender,  404  ;  dismantled  Athens  and 
established  the  rule  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  403  ;  accompanied 
Agesilaus,  for  whom  he  had  secured  the  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Sparta,  to  Asia,  396,  but  finding  himself  thwarted  and  neglected 
by  this  king,  he  entertained  a  scheme  for  abolishing  the  hereditary 
kingship  and  making  the  throne  elective ;  meantime  his  power 
had  considerably  declined,  owing  to  the  suspicion  he  had  aroused 
by  his  arrogance,  and  his  schemes  were  cut  short  by  his  death 
under  the  walls  of  Haliartus  in  Bceotia,  B.C.  395. 

Mardonius,  son-in-law  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  by  whom  he  was 
sent  in  B.C.  492  to  punish  Eretria  and  Athens  for  the  aid  they  had 
given  to  the  lonians,  but  his  fleet  was  destroyed  by  storm  off  Mt. 
Athos,  and  his  army  severely  handled  in  Thrace.  On  the  accession 
of  Xerxes  he  was  one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  expedition 
against  Greece,  and  after  the  Persian  defeat  at  Salamis,  480,  was 
left  by  Xerxes  with  300,000  men  to  conquer  Greece  ;  defeated  and 
killed  at  Plataea  by  Pausanias,  479. 

Miltiades,  archon,  524  ;  tyrant  of  the  Chersonesus,  515  ;  being 
left  with  other  Greeks  in  charge  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube 
by  Darius,  he  advocated  breaking  it  down,  but  was  prevented  by 
Histiaeus ;  on  the  suppression  of  the  Ionian  revolt  and  the 
approach  of  the  Phoenician  fleet  he  fled  to  Athens,  493  ;  defeated 
the  Persians  at  Marathon,  490  ;  unsuccessful  expedition  to  Paros, 
condemnation,  and  death  in  prison  from  wounds,  489. 

Mjnronides,  an  Athenian  general  who  defeated  the  Corinthians 
in  the  Megarid,  458,  and  the  Boeotians  at  (Enophyta,  456. 

Nearchus,  the  admiral  who  was  sent  by  Alexander  the  Great 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  Persian  gulf,  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery,  326-325  ;  the  substance  of  the  history  he  wrote  of  his 
experiences  is  embodied  in  the  work  of  Arrian. 

Nicias,  the  well-known  Athenian  general ;  very  wealthy  and 
eminently  respectable,  but  too  timid  for  a  great  crisis  ;  several 
times  associated  with  Pericles  as  0-7^0x17765,  after  whose  death  he 
became  the  chief  Athenian  general ;  caj>tured  the  island  of  Miut>rt, 
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427  ;  resigned  his  command  to  Cleon  at  Sphacteria,  425  ;  took 
Cythera  and  Thyrea,  424  ;  recovered  Mende,  423 ;  but  in  spite  of  his 
military  successes  he  opposed  Cleon  and  the  war-party,  and,  after 
Cleon's  death  in  422,  used  all  his  efforts,  first,  to  bring  about  peace 
with  Sparta  (  "  the  peace  of  Nicias,"  421),  and  then  to  preserve  it; 
in  this  he  was  opposed  by  Alcibiades  who  had  now  become  the 
leader  of  the  popular  party  ;  in  415  Nicias  was  sent  out  with 
Alcibiades  and  Lamachus  on  the  Sicilian  expedition,  of  which  he 
heartily  disapproved,  and  it  was  no  doubt  owing  in  large  measure 
to  his  want  of  enthusiasm  and  excess  of  caution  that  the  expedition 
failed  so  lamentably  ;  captured  and  put  to  death  by  the  Syra- 
cusans  in  the  retreat  by  land,  413. 

Paches,  an  Athenian  general  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  who 
took  Mitylene  and  reduced  Lesbos,  B.C.  427 ;  committed  suicide 
on  his  return  to  Athens  when  brought  to  trial  for  misconduct. 

Parmenio,  a  distinguished  Macedonian  general  in  the  service 
of  Philip  and  Alexander  ;  executed  with  his  son  Philotas  on 
account  of  their  supposed  complicity  in  conspiracy,  330. 

Pausanias,  son  of  Cleombrotus  and  nephew  of  Leonidas,  regent  of 
Sparta  during  his  cousin's  infancy  ;  commanded  the  allied  Greeks 
at  Plataea,  479 ;  captured  Cyprus  and  Byzantium,  476 ;  his 
continued  success  made  him  so  arrogant  that  the  allies,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Peloponnesians  and  .^ginetans,  transferred 
the  command  to  Athens ;  suspected  of  intriguing  with  Persia  he 
was  recalled  by  the  Ephors,  and,  evidence  of  his  guilt  having  been 
discovered,  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  arrested  when  he  took 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Athena ;  here  he  was  blocked  in  and 
starved  to  death,  470. 

Pausanias,  the  traveller  and  geographer,  about  a.d.  160  ;  author 
of  a  valuable  work  on  Greece  in  ten  bks.  entitled  "'Ex\o5os  Trepi-fiyrja-iSy 
i.e.  J  "  Itinerary  of  Greece." 

Peisander,  an  Athenian  whom  the  comic  poets  attacked  for  his 
rapacity  and  cowardice  with  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Samos  in  412  ; 
was  sent  to  Athens  to  organise  the  clubs,  with  a  view  to  bringing 
about  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy  and  securing  the  return  of 
Alcibiades,  411  ;  sided  with  Critias  and  the  more  violent  oligarchs  ; 
took  refuge  with  Agis  at  Decelea  when  the  counter-revolution 
began,  and  apparently  did  not  return  to  Athens. 

Peisistratus,  son  of  Hippocrates  ;  after  Solon  had  established  his 
constitution  and  retired  from  Athens,  Peisistratus  took  advantage 
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of  an  outbreak  of  the  old  feuds  between  the  men  of  the  Plain,  the 
Coast  and  the  Highlands,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
third  party  and  obtaining  an  armed  body-guard  seized  the  Acropolis ; 
with  some  intervals  he  remained  tyrant  of  Athens  from  560-527, 
ruling  equitably  and  encouraging  art  and  letters  ;  died  in  527  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Hippias  and  Hipparchus. 

Pelopidas,  one  of  the  two  great  Thebans  who  brought  about  the 
Theban  supremacy ;  took  a  leading  part  in  expelling  the 
Spartans  from  Thebes,  379  ;  henceforth  as  the  intimate  friend  of 
Epaminondas  he  shared  in  every  important  command,  e.g.,  at 
Leuctra,  371  ;  in  the  invasions  of  Peloponnesus ;  in  expeditions 
against  Alexander  of  Pherae  ;  as  ambassador  to  Susa,  367  ;  was 
killed  at  Cynoscephalae  fighting  against  Alexander,  363  ;  a  dashing 
soldier  whose  bravery  and  unselfishness  endeared  him  to  his 
men. 

Perdiccas,  a  general  of  Alexander  the  Great,  on  whom  devolved 
the  chief  authority  at  Alexander's  death  ;  his  ambitious  schemes 
induced  Antipater,  Craterus  and  Ptolemy  to  unite  against  him  ; 
being  defeated  by  Ptolemy  in  Egypt  he  was  killed  by  his  own 
troops,  321. 

N.B. — Several  of  the  earlier  kings  of  Macedon  bore  this  name. 

Periander,  son  of  Cypselus  ;  tyrant  of  Corinth,  625-585  ;  a 
patron  of  literature  and  philosophy  ;  under  his  rule,  which  in 
later  years  was  cruel  and  oppressive,  Corinth  became  a  powerful 
state,  Corcyra  and  Epidaurus  being  subject  to  it ;  sometimes 
reckoned  as  one  of  "  The  Seven  Sages." 

Pericles,  the  great  Athenian  statesman  ;  first  appears  in  public 
life  after  the  death  of  Aristeides,  468  ;  inherited  the  political  prin- 
ciples of  Themistocles,  viz.,  the  extension  of  Athenian  power  in  all 
directions  and  at  all  risks  ;  opposed  by  Cimon,  the  leader  of  the 
conservative  or  philo-Laconian  party.  Among  his  chief  innova- 
tions to  secure  the  power  of  the  democracy  and  his  own  position 
were  (i.)  depriving  the  Areopagus  of  its  old  privileges,  and  reduc- 
ing it  merely  to  a  court  to  try  cases  of  homicide  ;  (ii.)  election  to 
magistracies  by  lot ;  (iii.)  opening  of  the  Archonship  to  a  lower 
class,  the  C^vylTai  ;  (iv.)  payment  of  the  JtK-ao-TTjpm  or  jury-courts. 
The  ostracism  of  Cimon  in  459  and  of  Thucydides  the  son  of 
Melesias  in  443  left  Pericles  free  to  carry  out  his  schemes  for  the 
advancement  of  Athens  ;  from  444  onwards  he  was  supreme,  and 
set  himself  to  beautify  tiie  city,  chiefiy  with  the  aid  of  Pheidias 
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(the  Propylaea,  Parthenon,  Odeum,  etc.),  and  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  the  mob  in  good  humour. 

As  a  general  also,  he  did  some  good  service,  e.g.,  recovery  of 
Jd/aboea,  445  ;  reduction  of  Samos,  440,  etc.  ;  but  it  is  rather  as  a 
statesman  than  a  general  that  his  talents  were  conspicuous.  By 
his  advice  Athens  renounced  the  alliance  with  Sparta  and  entered 
into  one  with  Argos  and  subsequently  with  Megara  ;  at  the  same 
time  he  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Athens  and  Peiraeus ; 
added  to  her  fleet ;  built  the  long  walls ;  founded  numerous 
colonies  and  KX-npovx'^ai,  and  extended  Athenian  trade  and  com- 
merce. At  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  Pericles  could 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Athens, 
and  had  he  lived  the  result  might  have  been  different ;  died  in 
429. 

Pharnabazus,  satrap  of  the  Persian  provinces  near  the  Hellespont 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  ;  assisted  the 
Lacedaemonians  in  this  struggle ;  but  when  Dercyllidas  and 
Agesilaus  invaded  Asia  Minor  to  protect  the  Asiatic  Greeks  against 
Persia,  he  was  obliged  to  take  up  arms  against  them,  399-395  ; 
subsequently  made  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to  Egypt  with 
Iphicrates,  an  Athenian  admiral. 

Pheidias,  the  greatest  sculptor  and  statuary  of  Greece,  bom  at 
Athens  about  B.C.  490  ;  entrusted  by  Pericles  with  the  superintend- 
ence of  all  the  works  of  art  erected  at  Athens  during  his  adminis- 
tration, e.g.,  the  Propylaea  of  the  Acropolis,  the  temple  of  Athena 
on  the  Acropolis  (the  Parthenon),  the  colossal  chryselephantine 
statue  of  Athena,  etc.  ;  his  greatest  work  was  considered  the  statue 
of  Olympian  Zeus  at  Olympia  ;  his  friendship  with  Pericles  cost 
him  dear,  for  the  enemies  of  that  statesman  accused  him  first  of 
peculation  and  secondly  of  impiety  ;  on  the  first  charge  he  at  once 
proved  his  innocence,  on  the  second  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
where  he  died  from  disease,  432. 

Pheidon,  king  of  Argos,  extended  his  sovereignty  over  the 
greater  part  of  Peloponnesus  ;  drove  out  the  Eleans  in  B.C.  748 
from  the  presidency  of  the  Olympic  games  ;  introduced  a  system 
of  coinage,  weights  and  measures  into  Greece  ("  the  ^Eginetan 
standard  "). 

Philip  II.,  king  of  Macedon,  359-336 ;  founder  of  the  Macedonian 
supremacy  ;  born  in  382,  and  brought  up  at  Thebes,  whither  he  had 
been  carried  as  a  hostage  by  Pelopidas;   on  succeeding  to  the 
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throne,  he  at  once  reorganised  the  Macedonian  army,  using  the 
military  knowledge  he  had  acquired  at  Thebes  under  Epaminondas 
and  Pelopidas  to  perfect  the  phalanx  formation  ;  secured  the 
various  Greek  towns  on  the  Macedonian  coast,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  ceaseless  warnings  of  Demosthenes,  were  allowed  by  the  Athenians 
to  fall  one  after  the  other  into  his  hands,  e.g.,  Amphipolis,  357  ; 
Pydna ;  Potidaea,  Methone  ;  and,  finally,  Olynthus,  348  ;  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Thebans  punished  the  Phocians  and  ended  the 
Sacred  War,  346 ;  seized  Elatea,  339 ;  defeated  the  Greek  con- 
federate army  at  Chaeronea,  338  ;  assassinated  in  the  midst  of  his 
preparations  for  invading  Persia,  336. 

Philip  v.,  king  of  Macedon,  220-178  ;  assisted  the  Achaeans 
against  the  -^tolians  ;  concluded  an  alliance  with  Hannibal  against 
the  Romans,  215  ;  defeated  by  Flamininus  at  Cynoscephalae, 
197. 

Philocrates,  an  Athenian  orator  ;  one  of  the  most  venal  supporters 
of  Philip  in  opposition  to  Demosthenes  ;  the  shameful  peace  of  346, 
which  left  Phocis  at  Philip's  mercy,  bears  his  name  ;  impeached  by 
Demosthenes,  and  fled  from  Athens. 

Philopcemen  of  Megalopolis,  born  about  252  ;  fought  at  Sellasia, 
221  ;  as  a-Tpar-nyos  of  the  Achaean  League  defeated  the  tyrants  of 
Sparta  on  three  occasions  and  added  Sparta  to  the  league  ;  captured 
Sparta  in  188  and  razed  its  walls,  but  was  himself  captured  in  an 
attack  on  Messene  in  183  and  put  to  death  ;  eight  times  arpar-nySs 
of  the  League  ;  displayed  great  ability  and  courage  in  this  oflfice. 

Phocion,  an  Athenian  statesman  and  general,  born  about  402  ;  a 
strong  advocate  of  peace  with  Philip,  and  therefore  politically  op- 
posed to  Demosthenes,  but  very  far  from  being  a  venal  supporter 
of  Macedonian  interests  ;  distinguished  himself  first  at  the  battle 
of  Naxos,  376  ;  won  the  battle  of  Tamynae  in  Euboea,  350  ;  era- 
ployed  on  several  occasions  against  Philip  ;  throughout  his  long 
life  spoke  in  favour  of  peace  with  Macedon,  and  so  made  many 
enemies  ;  was  unjustly  put  to  death  by  liis  countrymen  in  317,  at 
the  age  of  85,  on  a  charge  of  having  advised  Alexander,  the  sou  of 
Polysperchon,  to  seize  Peiraeus. 

Phcebidas,  a  Lacedaemonian  officer  ;  sent  with  reinforcements  in 
383  to  his  brother  at  Olynthus  ;  on  his  way  halted  at  Thebes,  and 
with  the  help  of  Leontiades  treacherously  seized  the  Cadmea  ; 
afterwards  fined  by  his  government,  though  he  still  held  the  Oadiuea  ; 
killed  by  the  Thebans  in  378,  wheu  harmoat  ut  Thespiue. 
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Phonnio,  an  Athenian  officer  who  distinguished  himself  greatly  in 
command  of  an  Athenian  fleet  in  the  Corinthian  gulf,  gaining  two 
brilliant  victories  with  inferior  forces  over  the  Peloponnesians,  B.C. 
429  ;  in  the  next  winter  he  gained  further  successes  in  Acarnania. 

Phrynichus,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  revolution  which  overthrew 
the  democracy  at  Athens  in  411  ;  opposed  the  restoration  of  Alci- 
biades,  through  whose  selfish  designs  he  saw. 

Polybius,  the  historian,  son  of  Lycortas,  a  native  of  Megalopolis, 
born  about  B.C.  204 ;  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Achaean 
League  ;  taken  to  Rome  on  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the 
Romans  in  168,  among  the  thousand  Achaean  prisoners ;  here  he  be- 
came intimate  with  Scipio  Af  ricanus,  the  younger,  and  accompanied 
him  on  his  campaigns,  thus  gaining  a  great  insight  into  Roman 
habits  and  military  tactics  ;  wrote  a  history  in  forty  books,  on  the 
development  of  Rome's  power  from  the  year  B.C.  220-145. 

Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  532-522  ;  possessed  of  great  power 
and  resources  he  raised  Samos  to  a  high  pitch  of  prosperity,  but 
was  allured  by  Orcetes,  the  satrap  of  Sardis,  to  the  mainland  and 
put  to  death  ;  like  many  of  the  other  early  tyrants  he  was  a  patron 
of  art  and  letters. 

Ptolemy  I.,  the  son  of  Lagus,  sometimes  called  Ptolemy  b  <r(WT^p, 
"  the  preserver,"  king  of  Egypt,  323-285  ;  accompanied  Alexander 
throughout  his  campaigns,  and  in  the  division  of  the  Empire 
obtained  the  government  of  Egypt;  engaged  in  frequent  wars 
with  Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius,  by  whom  he  was 
severely  defeated  off  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  306 ;  rendered  valuable 
aid  to  the  Rhodians  when  they  were  besieged  by  Demetrius, 
304,  whence  his  title  <5  o-cwttjp  ;  a  great  patron  of  literature  and 
science  ;  is  sometimes  credited  with  having  founded  the  Library 
and  Museum  of  Alexandria;  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  sou 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  285. 

JV.S. — The  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt  lasted  down  to 
the  time  of  Cleopatra  ;  after  Actium  Egypt  was  placed  under  a 
Roman  prefect,  B.C.  30. 

Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  born  B.C.  318,  expelled  by  his  subjects 
at  the  instigation  of  Cassander  ;  present  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  301 ; 
regained  his  kingdom  by  the  help  of  Ptolemy,  295  ;  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  seize  Macedonia,  286 ;  assisted  the  Taren- 
tines  against  Rome,  280-275  (battles  of  Heraclea,  Asculum,  and 
Beneventum);  brilliant  but  brief  successes  in  Sicily,  278-276; 
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second  invasion  of  Macedonia,  273  ;  wars  with  Sparta  and  Argos 
and  death  at  the  siege  of  Argos,  272. 

Seleucus,  founder  of  the  Syrian  monarchy  ;  reigned  B.C.  312- 
280  ;  son  of  Antiochus,  one  of  Philip's  officers  ;  after  the  defeat  of 
Antigonus  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  301,  became  monarch  of  a  great 
part  of  Asia  Minor  as  well  as  of  the  whole  of  Syria  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean ;  founded  numerous  Greek  and 
Macedonian  towns  and  colonies  throughout  his  vast  empire,  e.g.^ 
sixteen  called  Antiochia,  seven  called  Seleucia,  etc.,  thus  carrying 
out  an  idea  of  Alexander  the  Great  for  the  Hellenisation  of  his 
Asiatic  conquests. 

Socrates,  the  Athenian  philosopher,  son  of  Sophroniscus,  born 
B.C.  469  ;  very  few  details  of  his  life  are  known ;  served  as  hoplite 
at  Potidaea,  Delium,  and  Amphipolis,  always  displaying  great 
endurance  and  cool-headed  bravery  ;  a  member  of  the  j8ou\^ 
in  406,  when,  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of  the  generals  after 
Arginusae,  he  opposed  the  unconstitutional  decree  of  Callixenus  ; 
refused  to  obey  the  order  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  for  the  unjust 
apprehension  of  Leon  the  Salaminian,  and  so  incurred  their  bitter 
animosity ;  characterised  by  a  marvellous  love  of  disputation , 
devoted  most  of  his  life  to  a  self-imposed  task  of  teaching,  but  not 
to  be  confounded  in  this  respect  with  the  Sophists,  who  were 
professional  lecturers  for  pay ;  waged  unceasing  war  against  all 
false  appearance  and  conceit  of  knowledge,  fearlessly  cross- 
questioning  and  refuting  all  alike ;  prosecuted  by  Anytus  on  a 
charge  of  impiety  and  for  corrupting  the  young  ;  condemned  by  a 
narrow  majority  and  executed,  399. 

Solon,  the  Athenian  legislator,  born  about  B.C.  638  ;  is  said  to 
have  traded  in  early  life  as  a  merchant  in  many  jmrts  of  Greece 
and  Asia  ;  distinguished  for  his  poetical  abilities  and  wisdom  ; 
recovered  Salamis  for  Athens  from  the  Megarians,  about  B.C.  600  ; 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Delphian  temple  against  Cirrha,  595  , 
archon,  594,  in  which  year  his  famous  legislation  and  remodelling 
of  the  constitution  began,  esj.  (i)  the  (reicrcfx^****  for  the  relief  of 
debtors  ;  (ii)  the  repeal  of  much  of  the  severe  Draconic  code  ;  (iii) 
the  new  classitication  of  the  citizens  in  four  classes  on  a  biisis  of 
property,  not  of  birth  ;  (iv)  the  extension  of  the  duties  of  the 
public  assembly  (^A^ajo)  ;  (v)  the  creation  of  the  ^ov\i\  or 
council  of  Four  hundred.  After  binding  the  citizens  by  a  solenm 
oath  to  observe  his  laws  without  alteration  Solon  is  said  to  have 
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left  Athens  and  travelled  all  over  tlie  known  world  ;  died 
probably  about  558,  that  is,  two  years  after  the  usurpation  of 
Peisistratus. 

Themistocles,  son  of  Neocles,  born  about  B.C.  514  ;  archon  493 
and  482  ;  founded  the  maritime  supremacy  of  Athens  by  forming 
the  famous  harbour  at  Peiraeus,  and  persuading  the  Athenians  to 
employ  the  surplus  revenue  from  the  silver  mines  at  Laurium 
in  building  ships  ;  opposed  till  485  by  Aristeides  ;  in  command 
of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Artemisium  and  Salamis ;  rebuilt  and 
fortified  Athens,  478  ;  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  treason  of 
Pausanias  ;  ostracised,  471  ;  retired  to  Argos  and  thence  to  Persia, 
where  he  died  about  B.C.  450  ;  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability  and 
versatility,  and,  though  undoubtedly  corrupt,  the  saviour  of  his 
country  in  the  greatest  crisis  it  ever  went  through. 

Thrasybulus,  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Athenian  democracy ; 
chosen  by  the  army  at  Samos  in  411  together  with  Thrasyllus 
to  resist  the  oligarchial  revolution  of  the  400  at  Athens;  brought 
about  the  recall  of  Alcibiades,  in  the  hopes  of  enlisting  his  influence 
with  Tissaphernes  on  the  side  of  the  democracy ;  at  the  battles 
of  Cynossema,  Cyzicus  and  Arginusae  ;  seized  Phyle  during  the 
tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  and  eventually  secured  Athens  and 
restored  the  democracy,  403  ;  did  good  service  in  the  .^gean 
till  killed  at  Aspendus,  390. 

Thucydides,  son  of  Melesias  ;  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party 
in  opposition  to  Pericles  after  the  death  of  Cimon  ;  made  repeated 
attacks  on  Pericles  for  squandering  the  money  of  the  allies  on 
purely  Athenian  interests  ;  ostracised,  443. 

Thucydides,  son  of  Olorus  ;  the  great  Athenian  historian  ;  the 
capture  of  Amphipolis  by  Brasidas  in  424,  when  Thucydides 
was  in  command  of  an  Athenian  fleet  at  Thasos,  led  to  his  banish- 
ment ;  composed  his  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  during  his 
twenty  years'  exile. 

Timoleon,  a  Corinthian  noble,  despatched  at  the  request  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Sicily  by  the  Corinthians  in  344  to  repel  the 
Carthaginians ;  secured  Syracuse  and  proceeded  to  expel  the 
tyrants  throughout  Sicily ;  checked  by  a  great  invasion  of 
Carthaginians,  over  whom,  however,  he  gained  a  splendid  victory 
at  the  river  Crimesus,  340  ;  continued  the  liberation  of  the 
island  and  brought  it  to  a  high  state  of  prosperity  ;  died,  337. 

Timotheus,  son  of  Conon,  the  famous  Athenian  admiral ;  dis- 
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tinguished  himself  in  the  same  capacity  ;  employed  in  frequent 
commands  between  378  and  356,  e.gr.,  recovered  Samos  and  captured 
Sestos,  366  ;  superseded  Iphicrates  in  command  in  Macedonia,  and 
captured  Potidaea,  Torone  and  several  other  towns  in  Chalcidice, 
365  ;  one  of  the  commanders  in  the  Social  War,  but  cashiered 
and  heavily  fined  through  the  intrigues  of  Chares,  356-4  ;  unable 
to  pay  he  retired  to  Chalcis  where  he  died  the  same  year. 

Tissaphemes,  satrap  of  lower  Asia  in  B.C.  414  ;  espoused  the 
Spartan  cause  in  Peloponnesian  war,  but  without  giving  any 
effectual  assistance,  his  policy  being  to  exhaust  both  sides  by  the 
continuance  of  the  war  ;  his  plans  were,  however,  thwarted  by  the 
active  co-operation  of  Cyrus  with  Lysander  in  407  ;  at  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa,  401,  his  troops  made  a  stubborn  stand  against  the  Greeks  ; 
treacherously  murdered  Clearchus  and  four  of  the  other  Greek 
generals  after  promising  the  10,000  a  safe  retreat ;  for  these 
services  was  rewarded  by  king  Artaxerxes  with  the  satrapy  of 
Cyrus  in  addition  to  his  own  ;  at  war  with  Sparta,  396  ;  put  to 
death  partly  for  his  want  of  success  in  this  war,  and  partly  through 
the  influence  of  the  mother  of  Cyrus,  395. 

Tolmides,  in  command  of  an  Athenian  fleet  in  455 ;  ravaged  the 
Messenian  coasts,  captured  Naupactus  and  planted  the  exiled 
Messenians  here  as  an  outpost  for  Athens  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf ; 
sent  with  1000  hoplites  to  support  the  Boeotian  democrats  in  457, 
but,  being  surprised,  was  routed  and  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Coronea. 

Xenophon,  an  Athenian,  son  of  Gryllus  ;  bom  about  b.c.  444  ; 
a  pupil  of  Socrates  ;  at  Delium,  424  ;  joined  Cyrus,  and  was 
present  at  Cunaxa,  401  ;  after  the  treacherous  massacre  of  Clear- 
chus and  the  other  Greek  generals  by  Tissaphemes,  Xenophon, 
though  only  in  the  ranks,  took  command  of  the  10,000  Greeks  in 
their  retreat  along  the  Tigris  over  the  Armenian  mountains  to 
Trapezus  ;  entered  the  service  of  Seuthes,  king  of  Thrace  ;  joined 
Thimbron  the  Spartan  harmost  with  the  remnant  of  the  10,000 
against  the  Persian  satraps,  399  ;  probably  banished  from  Athens,, 
about  this  time  ;  was  with  Agesilaus  in  Asia  in  396  ;  fought 
against  the  Athenians  at  Coronea,  394  ;  afterwards  settled  at 
SciDus  in  Elis  and  amused  himself  with  composing  his  numeroua 
works,  e.gf.,  the  "  Anal^asis,"  "  Cyropaedia,"  "  Hellenica,"  "  Memora- 
bilia," etc.,  etc.,  and  the  pursuit  of  country  sports. 

Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  485-465,  son   of   Darius  and  Atossii  ; 
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conducted  the  2nd  great  Persian  War  with  Greece  ;  defeated  at 
Salamis,  480,  after  which  he  fled  homewards ;  murdered  by 
Artabanus  in  465. 


DIALECTS. 

I.  ^olic,  spoken  in  ^olis  (north  of  Asia  Minor),  Lesbos, 
Thessaly,  Boeotia,  Arcadia,  and  Elis.  It  is  the  dialect  of  Alcaeus 
and  Sappho  and  occasionally  of  Theocritus. 

II.  Doric,  spoken  in  Corinth,  Megara,  Laconia  and  numerous 
colonies  of  Sicily,  and  Magna  Graecia  e.g.^  Syracuse  and  Tarentum  ; 
in  Byzantium,  Corcyra,  Cyrene,  Crete.  The  chief  dialect  used  by 
Pindar  and  Theocritus  ;  Doric  forms  occur  also  in  the  choruses  of 
the  tragedians. 

III.  Ionic,  spoken  in  most  of  the  Greek  cities  of  the  West 
Coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  ^gean  islands.  As  a  literary 
language  this  may  be  divided  into  (a)  Old  Ionic  or  Epic,  e.gr., 
Homer  and  Hesiod  ;  (6)  New  Ionic,  e.g.^  Herodotus. 

IV.  Attic,  the  language  of  Athens  and  Attica,  and  the  dialect 
mainly  employed  by  Greek  AVriters  from  the  middle  of  the  5th 
century  B.C. 

N.B. — Hellenistic  Greek  ;  by  this  is  meant  the  language  of  those 
who  spoke  and  wrote  in  Greek  without  being  Greeks  themselves, 
e.^f.,  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  the  writers  of  the  N.T.,  etc.  ;  the 
language  no  longer  retains  the  full  purity  of  its  native  idiom. 


MEASURES  OF  DISTANCE. 


ardStov 

= 

582  feet  (about  a 

furlong). 

■KKidpOV 

= 

97  feet. 

'upyvid 

= 

5  feet  10  inches. 

TTTJXVS 

= 

17^  inches. 

irovs 

= 

llf  inches. 

5a/CTuAo$ 

= 

1  inch. 
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MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 

Korvx-q  —  about  |  pint  (liquid  and  dry). 

fe'o-TTjy  =  about  1  pint  (dry). 

Xo?vi|  =  about  1  quart  (dry). 

fx45iijLvos  =  about  11 J  gallons  (dry). 

xovs  =  about  3  quarts  (liquid). 

aficpopevs  =  about  8^  gallons  (liquid). 

WEIGHTS. 

T&KavTov  =  57  lbs.  (about  J  cwt.). 
tLva  =  15i  oz.  (about  1  lb.), 

Spax/xT?      =  ^  oz. 

MONEY. 

riXavTov  =  about  £235. 
/ii/a  =  about  £4. 

Spax/j-v     =  about  a  frana 
ofioxhs      =  about  Ijd. 


COLONIZATION. 

I.  Causes. 

(1)  External  pressure,  e.g.,  tbe  early  colonies  in  Asia  Minor 

and  the  adjoining  islands,  founded  between  1100  and 
950  B.C.,  by  displaced  populations  after  the  Dorian 
invasion. 

(2)  Superfluous   population,  intestine   feuds,   the  desire   to 

establish  new  trading  centres,  e.g.,  the  colonies  founded 
on  every  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  neighbouring 
seas  mainly  during  the  8th,  7th  and  6th  centuries  B.a 

II.  Mbthod  op  Foundation. 

(1)  Delphic  oracle  consulted  as  to  site,  which  was  almost 
invariably  on  the  sea- coast. 
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(2)  Clioice  of  olKi(rr'f)s  with  full  powers  to  Bettle  the  size 

and  constitution  of  the  proposed  colony  (avoiKia). 

(3)  Collecting  the    settlers  (Uttoikoi)  ;    this   was    done    in 

various  ways  ;  sometimes  the  state  {ix-nrpoTroXis)  issued 
a  proclamation  inviting  emigrants,  sometimes  one 
member  of  each  family  was  compelled  to  join,  some- 
times several  states  combined,  e.g.^  Thurii  443,  some- 
times a  whole  body  of  discontented  citizens  migrated. 

III.  Relation  of  airoiKiai  to  the  firjTpSnoXis. 

(1)  Usually  undertaken  with  the  approbation  of  the  cities 

whence  they  issued,  and  under  oIkkttuI  appointed  by 
them. 

(2)  Politically  independent,  but  united  by  common  religious 

ties  and  feelings  of  sentimental  regard,  e.g.^  embassies 
(deupiai)  were  sent  to  the  great  festivals  of  the  ju-nTpSToKis; 
in  the  event  of  a  colony  sending  out  emigrants  in  its 
turn,  an  oiKia-T-fis  was  usually  sought  from  the  original 
fjLrjTpdiroKis;  a  feud  such  as  that  between  Corinth  and 
its  colony  Corcyra  was  looked  upon  as  a  violation  of 
sacred  ties. 

IV.  K\7]povxiai,  an  Athenian  mode  of  settlement  whereby 
cultivated  land  in  conquered  or  subject  countries  was  allotted  to 
bodies  of  Athenians,  who  continued  to  retain  their  rights  of 
citizenship  and  were  liable  to  military  service  and  taxation  ;  some- 
times, e.g.,  in  the  case  of  Chalcis  and  Lesbos,  the  KXrjpovxos  remained 
at  Athens  leaving  his  KXijpos  to-  the  former  proprietors  as  tenants. 
The  earliest  instance  was  the  allotment  of  land  in  Salamis,  587  ;  the 
next,  that  in  Chalcis,  506  j  most  extensively  resorted  to  by  Pericles, 
who  settled  1000  Athenian  citizens  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese, 
500  in  Naxos,  and  250  in  Andros  ;  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros 
were  similarly  treated  ;  the  object  of  these  KXrjpouxiai  was  three- 
fold :  (1)  to  occupy  conquered  territory,  (2)  to  check  discontent 
among  the  allies,  (3)  to  relieve  the  pauper  population  of  Attica. 
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LIST  OF  COLONIES. 

Two  MAIN   CLASSES  OP   GrEEK  COLONIES. 

I.  In  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjoining  islands  ;  the  great  migrations 
due  to  external  pressure  at  the  time  of  the  Dorian  invasion  of 
Peloponnesus  ( "  the  return  of  the  Heracleidae " )  ;  displaced 
populations  seeking  new  homes  ;  between  B.C.  1100  and  950. 

(a)  The -ffiolian  migration,  conducted  by  dispossessed  Achaeans 
to  the  N.  coast  of  Asia  Minor  ;  Lesbos,  Tenedos,  Smyrna, 
Cyme,  etc. 

(&)  The  Ionian  migration  to  the  central  part  of  the  western 
Asiatic  coast,  composed  of  numerous  displaced  peoples 
who  had  gravitated  to  Attica ;  the  Cyclades,  Chios, 
Sam  OS,  and  many  cities  on  the  mainland  between  the 
Hermus  and  the  Maeander,  e.g.^  Miletus,  Ephesus,  Phocaea, 
etc. 

(c)  The  Dorian  migration  to  the  S.W.  corner  of  Asia  Minor  ; 
Cos,  Cnidus,  Halicarnassus,  Rhodes,  Crete,  Melos,  Thera. 

II.  Colonies  due  to  internal  expansion,  redundant  population, 
civil  dissensions,  oligarchical  misgovernment,  commercial  enter- 
prise, etc. ;  mostly  between  750  and  550  B.C. 

(A)  In  the   western  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Italy, 

Sicily,  Gaul,  and  Spain. 

(B)  In  Africa. 

(C)  In  Epirus  and  the  east  of  Ionian  Sea. 

(D)  In  Macedonia,  Thrace,  the  Propontis. 

(A)  i.  Colonies  in  Southern  Italy  ("Magna  Graecia"). 

e.g.y  Cumae  in  Campania,  date  uncertain — said  to  be  1050  B.C., 
founded  jointly  by  Cyme  and  Chalcis.  Rhegium  by 
Chalcis,  743.  Sybaris,  721  (recolouized  as  Thurii 
by  Athenians  and  others,  443),  and  Croton,  710,  by 
Achaeans   from   Peloponnesus.      Tarentum,  by   the 
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Parthenii  from  Sparta,  708.     Epizephyrian  Locri  by 
Locrians,  683. 

ii.  In  Sicily. 

e.g.^  Naxos,  735,  by  Chalcis  and  Naxos.  Sjrracuse  by  Corinth, 
734.  Zancle  (Messana)  by  Cyme,  date  uncertain. 
Leontini  and  Catana  by  Naxos,  729.  Megara  by 
Megara,  728.  Gela  by  Rhodes  and  Crete,  690.  Acrae, 
664 ;  Casmenae,  644 ;  Camarina,  599,  by  Syracuse. 
Selinus  by  Hyblaean  Megara,  630.  Acragas 
(Agrigentum)  by  Gela,  582.     Himera  by  Zancle. 

iii.  In  Gaul. 

e,g.^  Massilia  by  Phocaeans,  about  600. 

iv.  In  Spain. 

e.g.^  Emporiae  and  Tartessus  by  Massilia. 

(B)  On  North  Coast  of  Africa. 

e.g.^  Cyrene  by  Thera,  631.  Naucratis  (in  Egypt)  by 
Miletus,  630.  Barca  by  a  secession  from  Cyrene, 
about  550. 

(C)  In  Epirus  and  East  of  Ionian  Sea. 

e.^.,  Corcyra,  734,  and  Ambracia,  650,  by  Corinth.  Leucas, 
Anactorium,  Apollonia,  Epidamnus,  all  joint  colonies, 
before  627. 

(D)  In  Macedonia,  Thrace,  the  Propontis  and  Pontus. 
e.g.^  Sinope,    720 ;    Cyzicus,    756 ;    Abydos,    715  ;    Istros, 

Lampsacus,  Borysthenes,  654. 

Panticapaeum,  Apollonia,  Odessus,  592,  by  the  Milesians,  who  are 
said  to  have  planted  as  many  as  eighty  colonies :  Chalcedon,  675, 
Byzantium,  657,  and  Selymbria  by  the  Megarians  ;  Perinthus  by 
Samians ;  numerous  colonies  also  on  the  three  headlands  of  the 
Chalcidic  peninsula,  planted  mainly  by  Chalcis  and  Eretria,  e.g. 
Methone,  730,  Mende,  Scione,  and  .ffige  before  600  ;  Acanthus  and 
Stagira,  about  654  ;  Potidaea  founded  by  Corinth  ;  on  the  Thracian 
coast,  e.^.,  Amphipolis  by  Athenians,  437  ;  Abdera  by  Clazomenae, 
the  island  of  Thasos  by  Parians. 

N.B. — The  above  list  is  very  far  from  being  exhaustive,  but  will 
serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  marvellous  colonizing  activity  of  the 
Hellenic  race  and  of  the  sphere  of  their  operations. 
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THE  TYRANTS. 

Monarchy  in  Greece  gave  way  at  an  early  date  everywliere, 
except  at  Sparta,  to  oligarchical  government,  which  in  its  turn  was 
overthrown  during  the  7th  and  6th  centuries  B.C.  by  rvpawoi, — 
irresponsible  despots  whose  rule,  though  not  necessarily  tyrannical, 
and  sometimes,  indeed,  as  at  Sicyon,  enlightened  and  moderate, 
was  yet  unconstitutional  and  autocratic.  The  rise  of  the  rvpawos 
was  due  to  the  discontent  of  the  unprivileged  masses  with  the 
misgovernment  and  oppression  of  the  oligarchs  ;  in  most  cases  he 
came  forward  nominally  as  the  champion  of  the  people  against  the 
nobles,  being  either  a  noble  himself,  whom  the  people  supported 
against  the  rest  of  his  order,  e.g.^  Peisistratus  at  Athens  ;  or  an 
hereditary  king,  who  made  himself  absolute,  e.gr.,  Pheidon  at  Argos  ; 
or  a  military  adventurer  who  seized  the  chief  power,  and  held  it 
by  force  of  arms,  e.g.,  Aristodemus  of  Cumae  ;  or  a  magistrate,  who 
clung  to  office  after  his  term,  e.g.,  Phalaris  of  Agrigentum  ;  or  one 
whom  the  people  had  voluntarily  chosen  in  a  time  of  trouble  and 
invested  with  supreme  authority  for  a  definite  period  and  a 
definite  object,  e.g.,  Pittacus  of  Mitylene, — known  in  such  cases  as 
an  aicrv/xy-nr-ns  (cf.  the  Roman  Dictator).  Other  famous  rvpawoi 
were  Cleisthenes  at  Sicyon  ;  Cypselus  and  Periander  at  Corinth  ; 
Theagenes  at  Megara. 

The  rule  of  the  rvpawos  was  frequently  popular  at  first  with 
the  main  body  of  citizens,  who  rejoiced  in  the  humiliation  of  the 
oligarchs  ;  but  discontent  and  disaffection  were  sure  ere  long  to 
arise  amongst  people  like  the  Greeks,  who  resented  the  idea  of  an 
irresponsible  ruler  ;  repressive  measures  followed,  e.g.,  the  exile  or 
removal  of  leading  citizens,  the  impoverishment  of  the  rich,  and 
the  coercion  of  all  by  means  of  mercenary  bodyguai-ds. 

Still,  oppressive  as  many  of  the  tyrannies  undoubtedly  became, 
they  Mere  mostly  of  short  duration,  and  carried  with  them  certain 
solid  advantages.  They  crushed  the  pride  and  ended  the  ruinous 
family  feuds  of  the  oligarchs,  making  any  return  to  that  form  of 
government  impossible,  and  pavuig  the  way  naturally  for  the  free 
institutions  of  democracy.  Again,  as  the  policy  of  the  rvpawos 
was  to  depress  the  rich  and  powerful,  many  public  works  arose, 
which  by  giving  employment  to  the  poor  kept  them  quiet  at  the 
expense  of  the  wealthy.     Art  and  literature  were  encouraged  as  a 
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distraction  to  political  restlessness  ;  closer  relations  were  cultivated 
with  foreign  powers  ;  one  result  of  this  being  a  great  expansion  of 
commerce,  and  a  development  of  intercourse  between  Greek  and 
barbarian. 


THE  KETURN  OF  THE  HERACLEIDAE. 

At  some  very  early  date  in  Greek  history,  traditionally  given  as 
1124  B.C.  {i.e.,  sixty  years  after  the  fall  of  Troy),  invaders  from 
Thessaly  drove  out  the  old  inhabitants  of  Boeotia  and  settled  there. 
Twenty  years  later,  according  to  tradition,  Dorians  conquered 
Peloponnesus.  They  were  a  warlike  race,  not  however  mentioned 
in  Homer,  who  had  frequently  migrated  and  had  at  length  settled 
in  a  mountainous  district  between  Thessaly,  Locris,  and  Phocis. 

This  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ancient  Achaean  monarchies  is  known  as  "  The  return 
of  the  Heracleidae,"  because  the  expedition  was  said  to  have  been 
led  by  descendants  of  Heracles.  Legend  told  how  the  children  of 
Heracles  had  long  been  wanderers,  after  their  father  had  been  dis- 
possessed in  Peloponnesus,  and  how  they  had  made  frequent  at- 
tempts to  recover  their  rights,  but  without  success  until  Temenus, 
Cresphontes,  and  Aristodemus,  great-grandsons  of  Hyllus,  the  son 
of  Heracles,  receiving  aid  from  the  Dorians  and  ^Etolians,  crossed 
the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  drove  the  Achaeans,  after  a  single  battle, 
to  the  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  whence  the  old  inhabitants, 
the  lonians,  withdrew  to  Attica  and  afterwards  to  Asia  Minor. 
Whereupon  the  Heracleidae  and  Dorians  divided  the  conquered 
country  without  much  opposition, — Temenus  receiving  Argolis  ; 
Cresphontes,  Messenia ;  Proclus  and  Eurystheus,  the  sons  of  Aristo- 
demus, Laconia  ;  and  the  ^Etolians,  Elis. 

Such  is  the  legendary  account.  Some  element  of  truth  underlies 
it,  but  it  is  overlaid  with  fiction.  In  the  first  place,  the  struggle 
necessary  to  produce  such  a  vast  upheaval  must  have  been  long 
and  stubborn,  while  again  the  whole  story  of  the  sons  of  Heracles 
leading  the  invasion  is  almost  certainly  an  invention  of  later  times, 
by  which  the  rude  Dorians  sought  to  connect  their  royal  line  with 
the  ancient  glories  of  the  Achaean  race. 
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Following  close  upon  this  great  Dorian  movement  came  the 
establishment  of  nmiierous  colonies  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  adjacent  islands  of  the  ^Egean.  Thus  we  hear  of 
twelve  ^olian  colonies,  e.g.^  Smyrna,  Cyme,  Mitylene,  Methymna  ; 
twelve  Ionian,  e.g.^  Ephesus,  Miletus,  Phocaea;  six  Dorian,  e.g., 
Halicarnassus,  Cnidus,  Rhodes,  Thera. 


PERSIA  AND  GREECE. 


I.  B.C.   499-493.     The    revolt   of  the  Ionian   Greeks,  who  bum 

Sardis  with  the  aid  of  Athenians  and  Eretrians,  but  are  re- 
conquered after  a  naval  defeat  at  Lade. 

II.  B.C.  492.    1st  Persian  expedition  sent  by  Darius  against  Greece  ; 

Mardonius  in  command  ;  fleet  lost  off  Mt.  Athos  and  army 
very  roughly  handled  in  Thrace. 

III.  B.C.  490.  2nd  Persian  expedition  led  by  Datis  and  Artaphemes, 

generals  of  Darius  ;  capture  of  Eretria  ;  defeat  at  Marathon 
by  Miltiades  the  Athenian  general. 

IV.  B.C.  480-479.    3rd  Persian  expedition  ;  vast  preparations  made 

by  Darius  and  continued  on  his  death  by  Xerxes  ;  a  bridge 
thro\vn  across  the  Hellespont ;  Leonidas  overpowered  at 
Thermopylae ;  Persian  fleet  defeated  at  Artemisium  and 
Salamis  ;  Xerxes  takes  to  flight,  but  leaves  Mardonius  with 
300,000  men  in  Greece  ;  Athens  is  taken  and  burnt ;  victory 
of  the  Greeks  at  Plataea,  under  Pausanias  and  Aristeides, 
and  of  Greek  fleet  at  Mycale.  (Danger  of  further  invasion 
from  Persia  at  an  end  ;  war  of  retaliation  begins.) 

V.  B.C.  466-449.     After  the  failure  of  the  third  expedition  against 

Greece,  Persia  was  reduced  to  act  on  the  defensive,  while 
the  Greeks,  under  Cimon,  proceeded  to  take  revenge,  winning 
a  great  victory,  in  B.C.  466,  over  a  Persian  army  and  fleet 
at  the  river  Euiymedon  ;  these  successes,  followed  by  the 
revolt,  first  of  the  siitrap  Megabyzus,  next  of  Inarus,  king  of 
Egypt  (B.C.  460-465),  and  then  of  Amyrtaeus,  and  the  aid 
lent  to  the  rebels  by  Athens,  compelled  Persia  to  inaugumte 
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a  new  policy,  viz.,  the  stirring  up  of  disaffection  between 
Athens  and  Sparta  in  Greece,  so  as  to  distract  the  attention 
of  both  from  Persia  (c/.  Thuc.  i.  109)  ;  a  great  Greek  victory 
at  Salamis  in  Cyprus  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  death  of 
Cimon  on  the  other,  in  449  B.C.,  disposed  both  sides  towards 
peace,  and  the  so-called  '  Peace  of  Cimon '  resulted. 

VI.  B.C.  431-404.     During  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  states  of 

Greece  were  too  busy  with  intestine  strife  to  attend  to 
Persian  affairs,  though  they  frequently  applied  to  the  king 
for  subsidies ;  Tissaphemes,  the  Persian  commander-in- 
chief  in  Asia  Minor,  saw  in  this  his  opportunity ;  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  Sparta,  without,  however,  giving  more 
aid  than  would  serve  to  protract  the  struggle  and  so  wear 
down  the  strength  of  both  sides, — the  chief  result  being 
that,  owing  to  the  traitorous  machinations  of  Alcibiades, 
a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Persia  and  Sparta,  B.C.  413, 
in  which  the  King's  right  to  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia 
Minor  was  acknowledged.  The  succession  of  Cyrus  to 
Tissaphemes,  in  B.C.  407,  and  his  vigorous  support  of 
Lysander,  eventually  prostrated  Athens  at  the  feet  of 
Sparta. 

VII.  B.C.  401-387.     Cyrus,  supported   by   10,000   Greek   merce- 

naries, tries  to  overthrow  his  brother  Artaxerxes  II.,  but  is 
killed  at  Cunaxa,  B.C.  401.  The  10,000,  after  great  hard- 
ships, reach  the  coast,  having  marched  through  the  heart 
of  the  Persian  Empire,  and  proved  its  weakness  and  want 
of  cohesion  ;  they  join  Thibron,  B.C.  399,  in  a  war  against 
Persia  ;  Thibron  is  succeeded  by  Dercyllidas,  and  he  by  king 
Agesilaus  ;  brilliant  successes  of  Agesilaus  (b.c.  396-4)  ;  he 
defeats  Tissaphemes,  and  becomes  master  of  Western  Asia, 
but  is  prevented  from  effecting  a  total  conquest  of  Persia 
by  successful  Persian  bribery  in  Greece,  which  leads  to 
widespread  disaffection  against  Sparta  among  the  Greek 
states,  and  necessitates  the  recall  of  Agesilaus ;  battle  of 
Coronea,  B.C.  394  ;  once  more  the  Persian  policy  of  foment- 
ing strife  in  Greece,  and  playing  off  one  state  against 
another,  proved  successful ;  in  the  struggle  that  ensued, 
Athens  again  recovered  herself,  to  such  an  extent  (c/.  the 
exploits  of  Iphicrates,  and  the  help  lent  to  Evagoras  of 
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Cyprus  by  Athens  against  Persia)  that  Persia  renewed  her 
alliance  mth  Sparta,  and,  greatly  to  her  own  advantage, 
concluded  the  shameful  '  Peace  of  Antalcidas '  in  B.C.  387, 
by  which  Sparta  deliberately  sacrificed  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to 
the  King. 

VIII.  B.C.  338-328.  Philip  of  Macedon,  having  quelled  all  resist- 
ance in  Greece  by  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  B.C.  338,  pre- 
pares to  lead  a '  national '  campaign  of  Greece  against  Persia, 
the  idea  of  Persian  conquest  having  become  firmly  fixed  in 
the  Greek  mind  ever  since  the  *  march  of  the  10,000 ' ;  his 
schemes  were  cut  short  by  his  murder,  but  fully  realised  by 
Alexander,  whose  campaigns  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Persian  Empire  and  its  partition  amongst  his  generals. 

N.B. — The  feebleness  of  Persia  as  a  military  power  was  due  to 

(1)  there  being  no  bond  of  union  among  the  countless  hosts  of  un- 
warlike  barbarians,  except  that  of  servitude  to  a  common  despot  ; 

(2)  internal  weakness,  arising  partly  from  the  slender  tie  of 
allegiance  which  bound  the  satraps  to  the  King,  partly  to  the  im- 
possibility of  concentrating  the  enormous  forces  of  so  vast  an 
empire  in  time  to  meet  a  sudden  and  well-organised  attack. 
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SPARTA. 

I.  Population  of  Laconta. 

(1)  The   STrapTtaTQi,   the  Spartans  proper,  the  governing 

class  of  pure  Dorian  blood  ;  divided  into  the  three 
tribes  of  'YWeTs,  Au^ttSj/ey,  UdfjLcpvXoL ;  each  tribe 
divided  into  ten  w^al  ;  these  alone  were  eligible  to 
honours  and  public  offices  ;  originally  all  on  a  footing 
of  equality  ;  known  as  '6fxoioi ;  failure  to  conform 
to  the  discipline  of  Lycurgus  or  to  contribute  the 
quota  to  the  public  messes,  (rva-aiTLa  or  (piBina, 
led  to  a  partial  loss  of  rights  and  the  growth  of  a 
class  known  as  inrofj.€iov€s. 

(2)  The  irepLoiKoij  personally  free,  but  politically  subject 

to  the  Spartans  ;  possessed  no  share  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  descendants  apparently  of  the  original  in- 
habitants ;  distributed  into  100  townships  through- 
out Laconia  ;  fought  in  the  army  as  heavy  infantry  ; 
all  commerce  was  in  their  hands  ;  managed  their  o^vn 
affairs  to  some  extent  and  cultivated  their  own  lands, 
but  paid  tribute. 

(3)  The  ei\(0Tes,  serfs  belonging  rather  to  the  state  than 

to  individuals  ;  cultivated  the  lands  of  the  STrapTtara^, 

paying  a  quota   of    the   produce  to  the   owners  ; 

accompanied   their  masters    to   battle  ;    sometimes 

served  as  light-armed  troops  and  also  as  sailors  in  the 

fleet ;   brutally  treated   and  a  constant  menace  to 

the  state  ;    those  who  received  their  liberty  were 

known  as  j/eoSo/xwSeis,  while  the  children  of  Helots 

brought  up  occasionally  as  Spartans  were   called 

lx6daKes  or  fx6d(oves  ;  these  latter  probably  did  not 

acquire  full  civic  rights,  when  emancipated. 

N.B.  (i.)  The   KpinrTua,  a  secret  service  or  commission  which 

authorised  the  younger  Spartans  to  patrol  the  country,  and  keep 

watch  especially  on  the  Helots,   removing   any   who   appeared 

dangerous  to  the  State. 

(ii.)  Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  distributed  the  territory  of  Sparta 
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into  9000  equal  lots,  one  for  each  ^■KapTia'vi]s^  and  the  remainder 
of  Laconia  into  30,000,  one  for  each  of  the  ireploiKoi  ;  the  total 
population  of  Laconia  after  the  conquest  of  Messenia  has  been 
placed  in  round  numbers  at  400,000  ;  some  idea  of  the  proportion 
of  serfs  to  the  other  two  classes  may  hence  be  obtained. 

II.  Government. 

(1)  Two  hereditary  kings,  who  acted  as  the  high-priests  of 

the  nation,  and,  in  time  of  war,  led  the  armies  ;  the 
two  royal  families  were  kept  carefully  distinct,  and 
their  jealousies  and  dissensions  studiously  fostered  ; 
throughout  the  historical  period  the  royal  power 
was  on  the  decline,  and  gradually  it  became  almost 
entirely  subservient  to  the  Ephors. 

(2)  The    yepovaiuy  a    council   of   thirty  members,  among 

whom  the  two  kings  were  included ;  each  oijS^ 
furnished  one  elder,  who  must  be  over  sixty  years 
old,  and  was  chosen  for  life  ;  cases  affecting  the  life 
of  a  Spartan  citizen  came  before  them  ;  all  public 
matters  were  open  to  their  discussion. 

(3)  The  aweWa  or  ahittj  the  assembly  of  freemen,  consisting 

of  all  Spartans  above  the  age  of  thirty  ;  met  every  full 
moon  ;  open  discussion  was  not  allowed ;  the  kings, 
ephors,  and  yepoi/res  alone  spoke,  while  fche  mass 
of  freemen  merely  shouted  assent  or  dissent  when 
called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  ;  no  one  could 
speak  without  invitation  from  the  presiding  officer, 
who,  in  historic  times,  was  one  of  the  Ephors. 

(4)  The  e<popoif "  overseers,"  five  magistrates  annually  elected 

by  the  aneWa ;  first  came  into  existence  during 
the  Messenian  wars,  owing  to  the  continual  absence 
of  the  kings  in  the  field  ;  all  Spartans  of  full  age 
were  eligible  ;  primarily  perhaps  intended  to  act  as 
overseers  and  preservers  of  the  public  discipline,  but 
the  entire  management  of  the  internal  as  well  as  of 
the  foreign  affairs  of  the  state  gradually  came  into 
their  hands  ;  irresponsible  and  practically  all-power- 
ful, being  able  to  arrest  at  pleasure  even  the  kings, 
and  to  criticise  and  control  their  conduct  iu  the  field 
as  well  as  at  home. 
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ITI.  Lycurgus. 

There  is  no  agreement  amongst  authorities,  ancient  or  modern, 
as  to  what  part  of  the  Spartan  constitution  was  really  the  work  of 
Lycurgus.  At  some  unknown  date,  but  previous  probably  to 
B.C.  800,  Lycurgus  re-established  order  after  a  period  of  strife 
and  sedition  by  reforming  the  constitution  on  the  basis  mainly  of 
hereditary  custom  and  precedent.  It  would  seem  that  his  ordin- 
ances dealt  with  five  principal  points  : — 

(1)  the  distribution  of  the  people  into  <^v\a.i  and  a>j8a^ 

(2)  the  division  of  the  land  between  STrapTjarai  and  TreploiKoi. 
(3;  the  institution  of  the  yepovaia. 

(4)  the  regular  assemblies  of  the  people, — the  'A7re\Aa. 

(5)  the  aycoyii  ov  public  discipline. 

The  Spartans  themselves  referred  every  detail  of  their  constitu- 
tion to  this  lawgiver,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  Ephoralty 
and  many  details  relating  to  the  training,  the  army,  the  Helots, 
etc.,  are  of  later  date. 

IV.   The   aywy-fi  OR  PUBLIC  TRAINING. 

Its  object  was  to  produce  a  nation  of  soldiers,  and  to  attain 

this  end  the  individual  was  deliberately  sacrificed  to  the  State, 

his  education  from  earliest  infancy  to  advanced   old  age  being 

placed    under  State-control.      The    system  was    extraordinarily 

severe  and  only  adapted  to   a  primitive  and  uncivilized  people  ; 

hence  its  failure  as  the  political  horizon  of  the  Spartans  increased. 

(i.)  A  body  of  elders  decided  whether  the  infant  was  worth 

rearing ;  if  so,  it  was  left  with  the  mother  till  the  age  of 

seven  ;  if  not,  it  was  exposed  to  die  on  Mt.  Taygetus. 

(ii.)  At  the  age  of  seven,  the  children  were  handed  over  to 

TraLSov6fji.oi,  who  trained  them  in  gymnastics,  encouraging 

everything  that  would  conduce  to  strength,  endurance  and 

agility  ;  very  little  clothing  was  allowed  ;  the  food  assigned 

was  coarse  and  purposely  insufficient ;  flogging  was  even 

resorted  to  as  a  means  of  hardening  the  body  and  calling  out 

indifference  to  pain,  e.g.y  the  yearly  flogging  (SiafjLaa-Tlyuais) 

at  the  altar  of  Artemis  ;  of  intellectual  training,  except  in 

military  music,  there  was  very  little. 

(iii.)  At  the  age  of  twenty  they  became  e'(peves,  and  were  drafted 

off  into  barracks,  and  became  members  of  the  public  messes 
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{(Tvffff'nia  or  (PiUtio)  to  which  each  had  to  contrihnte  a 
quota  of  the  food  :  these  were  held  in  public  ;  no  luxury 
was  tolerated  ;  no  citizen  could  absent  himself  till  after  the 
age  of  sixty. 

(iv.)  At  the  age  of  thirty,  the  actual  training  ended,  but  even 
then  the  '6/xoioiy  as  they  were  now  called,  were  not  exempted 
from  the  ^tS^rm,  the  drill-ground,  or  the  gymnasia  ;  marriage 
at  this  age  for  a  man,  and  at  twenty  for  a  woman,  was  practi- 
cally compulsory,  but  family-life  was  not  its  object,  but 
merely  the  procreation  of  healthy  children  for  the  State's 
service. 

(v.)  Spartan  girls  went  through  a  somewhat  similar  training 
to  that  of  the  boys,  though  less  severe  ;  publicity  was  alike 
a  feature  of  it,  and  womanly  modesty  was  impossible. 

(vi.)  On  a  campaign  much  was  done  to  ameliorate  the  hardness 
of  the  system,  e.g.y  rations  were  increased,  the  routine 
relaxed,  etc.,  in  order  to  make  this  appear  as  a  holiday  after 
toil. 
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ATHENS. 
T.  Population  of  Attica. 

(1)  'A0T7;/a7ot,  full  citizens,  tlie  cliildren  of  parents  who  were  them- 

selves both  citizens ;  these  alone  were  entitled  to  full  po- 
litical rights  (TToAtre^a)  according  to  a  law  of  Pericles ; 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  an  Athenian  youth  was  admitted 
after  a  scrutiny  (SoKifxao-to.)  into  the  number  of  the  e^TjjSoi 
and  placed  on  the  roll  of  his  Srjfxos;  he  was  then  required 
to  serve  for  two  years  in  Attica  on  frontier  duty  (TrepiTroXos), 
after  which  he  could  attend  the  iKKXrja-la ;  at  the  age  of 
thirty  he  could  become  a  member  of  the  Council  {fiovXevrris) 
or  a  juryman  (^Ataa-TTis).  The  possession  of  these  rights 
was  kiriTi/xla;  the  loss  of  any  or  all  of  them  i.rifxla.  Ad- 
mission of  strangers  to  the  citizenship  was  very  jealously 
guarded,  and  certain  limits  were  placed  upon  the  rights  of 
these  5r)iJ.oTroir}Toi,  as  they  were  called,  neither  the  priesthood 
nor  the  archonship  being  open  to  them. 

(2)  The  (A^TOLKoi,  resident  aliens  ;  very  numerous  ;  strangers  who 

had  settled  in  Attica  and  were  under  the  protection  of  its 
laws ;  mostly  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce ;  enrolled  in 
a  special  list ;  subject  to  an  annual  tax  of  twelve  Spaxn-ai  on 
each  adult  male  {(liToiKiov)  and  also  to  the  heavy  public 
services,  etc.  {Kurovpyiai,  el(r<popai,  iiridoffeis) ;  liable  to  ser- 
vice in  the  infantry  and  on  board  the  fleet ;  could  not  hold 
land  in  Attica  or  share  in  the  government ;  every  h^toikos 
was  obliged  to  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  some 
citizen  as  his  patron  or  advocate  (TcpotrraT-ns). 
(3;  SouAoi,  the  most  numerous  class  by  far  ;  not  serfs  like  the 
Helots  in  Laconia,  but  slaves  imported,  e.g.^  from  the  coasts 
of  the  Propontis,  or  captives  taken  in  war  ;  employed  either 
in  domestic  work  or  hired  out  for  pay  in  gangs  by  their 
owners;  seldom  employed  for  military  duty  except  in 
times  of  stress,  e.gr.,  at  Arginusae  in  406,  when  for  their 
services  a  large  number  received  the  partial  franchise; 
emancipated   slaves    (iirex^vdepoi)    became    ixiroiKoiy    their 
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former  master  being  now  their  'KpoaT6.Tt\% ;  were  not  allowed 
to  visit  the  yvfii/daia  or  be  present  at  the  public  assemblies  ; 
their  evidence  was  only  admitted  under  torture  ;  in  cases 
of  gross  ill-treatment  they  could  seek  asylum  in  the  temple 
of  Theseus ;  a  certain  number  were  owned  by  the  state 
{S7]ix6(rioi\  e.g.f  the  ^Kvdai  or  To^^rot,  engaged  in  police- 
duties. 
N.B. — The  population  of  Attica  during  the  flourishing  periods 
of  the  State  has  been  roughly  computed  at  about  500,000,  of  whom 
at  least  365,000  were   slaves ;  of    the    rest  about  45,000  were 
T€fxoiKOif  leaving  90,000  free  citizens. 

II.  Athenian  Assemblies. 

(a)  The  4KK\-n(rla. 

At  Athens  the  sovereign  power  rested  with  the  people,  who 
exercised  it  in  their  public  assemblies.  Of  these  the  ^KK\T)a{a  alone 
had  the  power  of  passing  laws.  All  male  citizens  attended  ;  it  sat 
at  least  four  times  in  each  Trpvravila,  but  extraordinary  meetings 
{iKKXTjcrlai  (TvyKXrjToi  as  opposed  to  iKKXrjaiat  Kvpioi)  .could  be  con- 
vened. It  assembled  in  the  ayopd  originally,  afterwards  on  the 
nvv^  and  in  the  temple  of  Dionysus,  early  in  the  morning.  The 
TrpvTaueis  announced  beforehand  the  day  of  meeting,  which  was 
formally  summoned  by  heralds.  Clerks  {xrj^iapxoi.}  kept  a  register 
of  attendance,  and  order  was  maintained  by  the  police  (to^Jtox, 
^Kudai).  Each  qualified  citizen  received  a  ticket  avfipoXov),  on 
presentation  of  which  to  the  eea/xodiTai  he  received,  at  first,  one 
obol,  subsequently  three.  Those  coming  late  received  no  pay,  and 
might  even  be  fined.  The  meeting  opened  with  prayer  and  sacri- 
fice ;  after  which  the  subject  to  be  discussed  was  introduced  by 
one  of  the  npdeSpoi ;  if  discussion  was  unnecessary,  the  people  voted 
by  show  of  hands  [irpox^^poTovla)  or  by  means  of  \^^0oi,  but  in  the 
case  of  discussion  any  citizen  might  put  on  a  crown,  and,  ascending 
the  jS^^a,  speak  once.  Proposers  of  unconstitutional  measures 
could  be  proceeded  against  by  a  ypa^rj  irapa.v6iiwv.  Meetings  might 
last  over  one  day  if  the  subject  was  a  long  one,  or  if  unfavourable 
omens  {Siocr-nfxlai)  caused  an  adjournment. 

All  the  most  important  affairs  of  state  were  decided  by  the 
iKKX-ncrla,  e.g.y  war,  peace,  alliances,  taxation,  expenditure,  grant  of 
citizenship,  etc.     At  the  first  assembly  in  each  year,  alterations  in 
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the  laws  were  considered,  five  advocates  {a-w-fiyopoi,  cvvdiKoi)  being 
appointed  to  defend  the  old  laws.  Complaints  against  magistrates 
also  came  before  the  iKKX-qaia,  being  founded  either  on  an  informa- 
tion {/x-fiuvcrts)  or  an  indictment  {ela-ayyexla),  but  cases  were  usually 
referred  to  the  vXiaarrai  for  decision,  with  whom  public  prosecutors 
were  then  associated. 

()8)  ThejSouAi 

In  Solon's  time  this  consisted  of  400  members,  increased  to  500 
by  Cleisthenes.  All  citizens  over  thirty  were  eligible ;  elected 
annually  by  lot  {airh  Kva/xov),  subject  to  the  scrutiny  {doKifiaaia). 
Those  elected  took  an  oath  {"SpKos  ^ov\€VTiKhs)  to  discharge  their 
duties  faithfully ;  but  except  with  reference  to  their  financial 
administration,  in  which  they  were  subject  to  evdvua,  they  were 
irresponsible.  One  SpaxH-'h  a  day  was  given  as  pay,  and  the 
fiovKevTal  during  their  year  of  office  were  exempt  from  military 
service  and  had  special  seats  in  the  theatre.  Their  duties  con- 
sisted in  discussing  and  preparing  measures  to  be  laid  before 
the  iKK\7)<xia  {wpofiovXev/xaTa),  to  which  they  usually  added  a 
recommendation ;  they  received  ambassadors  and  introduced  them 
to  the  people  ;  managed  the  SoKifxaalai, ;  farmed  out  the  revenues  ; 
exercised  a  general  control  over  finance  ;  eaw  that  the  fleet  and 
cavalry  were  kept  efficient ;  could  punish  minor  offences  with  a 
fine  not  exceeding  500  Spaxf^ai ;  and,  as  they  arranged  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  iKKX-qala,  exercised  a  control 
over  all  officials.  Their  decisions  were  binding  only  during  their 
year  of  office.  They  sat  every  day  and  all  day  in  the  irpvrave'iov 
or  66x05,  except  on  festivals,  being  divided  into  ten  sections  of 
fifty  each,  each  of  which  was  in  office  for  one-tenth  of  the  year, 
i.e.,  a  TvpuTavda.  One  of  their  number  was  chosen  as  President 
(eTTtc-TciTTjs)  for  the  day,  and  into  his  charge  were  committed  the 
keys  of  the  Acropolis  and  Treasury,  the  public  records  and  State 
seal ;  he  also  presided  at  the  meetings  of  the  fiov\-fi  and  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  Assembly,  with  the  assistance  of  a  secretary 

(ypaixixarevs). 

(7)  The  Areopagus. 

The  Areopagus,  which  consisted  of  ex-Archons,  exercised  the 
same  general  powers  over  religious  officials  as  the  /SovA^  did  over 
political.  Further,  it  had  a  general  supervision  over  religious 
observances  and  public  morals,  punishing  idleness,  luxury,  and 
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debauchery  j  took  special  cognizance  of  murder,  poisoning,  and 
arson,  and  acted  as  a  conservator  of  the  laws  and  constitution.  As 
judges  its  members  were  responsible  and  might  be  arraigned  before 
the  itjBvvoi. 

N.B. — The  law  of  Ephialtes,  B.C.  460,  greatly  circumscribed  its 
power,  and  though  it  regained  some  of  its  influence  after  the  fall 
of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  it  was  never  again  of  the  same  political 
importance. 

(S)  The  vofiod^rat. 

A  committee  chosen  by  the  iKKX-naia  from  the  T]\ia.<nai,  perhaps 
1000  in  number,  sitting  occasionally  to  revise  the  laws. 

III.  Athenian  Law-Courts. 

(a)  The^Xtafo. 

The  majority  of  cases  were  tried  before  rjXiacrTal,  a  body  of 
jurymen  {SiKaaral),  like  the  Roman  "judices,"  representing  the 
judicial  authority  of  the  whole  people  ;  6000  citizens  were  annually 
chosen  by  the  nine  Archons  by  ballot  from  those  over  thirty  years 
of  age  ;  these  were  divided  into  ten  sections  of  500  each,  1000 
being  kept  as  a  reserve  to  fill  up  vacancies ;  these  sections,  like 
the  places  of  sitting,  were  called  SiKaarripia.  All  had  to  take  an 
oath  to  abide  by  the  laws  and  give  true  verdicts.  When  any  case 
was  to  be  tried,  the  Archon  in  charge  of  it  selected  the  number 
required  and  the  court  in  which  they  were  to  sit,  the  number  of 
jurymen  varying  according  to  the  importance  of  the  case.  The 
authority  of  the  v^iaia  extended  to  all  cases  except  homicide. 
Each  vXiaa-rrjs  on  arriving  at  the  appointed  place  received  a  bronze 
ticket  {avfifioXov),  entitling  him  to  pay  from  the  KuXaKperai,  two 
obols  originally,  increased  by  Pericles  to  three.  They  did  not  sit 
on  festivals  or  unlucky  days  or  when  an  iKKX-qcta  was  being  held. 

(/3)  ol   rerrapdKovTa    or    ot   Kara    Sij/j-ovs    SiKacrrai. 

At  first  thirty,  then  forty  ;  also  chosen  by  lot ;  went  round  the 
demes  on  circuit  to  decide  trifiing  cases  in  which  the  matter  in 
dispute  did  not  exceed  ten  5poxM«^- 

(7)  oi   i<piTai. 

Fifty-one  in  number ;  tried  cases  of  unintentional  homicide, 
sitting  in  difl'erent  places  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  ; 
could  not  sentence  to  death. 
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(5)  The  Areopagus. 

In  its  judicial  capacity  the  Areopagus  tried  cases  of  murder, 
maiming,  and  arson ;  also  offences  against  religion  and  morals. 

(e)    01   diairrfrai. 

Selected  from  persons  of  good  character  and  experience  to  act 
as  arbitrators  in  private  disputes ;  an  appeal  lay  from  them  to 
the  rj^taarral ;  only  one  sat  in  a  case ;  responsible  on  expiry  of 
office  to  the  XoyKnai. 

(^)  oi   vavrohlKai. 

Judges  of  the  admiralty-court  and  in  commercial  suits  ;  ypa<pal 
^epias  also  came  before  them. 

ly.  Athenian  Legal  Procedure. 

A  summons  (/cA^o-ij  or  irpoKKyjais)  was  issued  by  the  plaintiff 
{d  5iu>Ku}v)  to  the  defendant  {6  4>evya)y),  calling  on  him  to  appear 
before  the  Archon  in  the  presence  of  mtnesses  (/cATjrfjpes).  Failing 
his  appearance  judgment  went  by  default  (5t/c7j  eprjfxos).  If  he 
appeared,  the  Archon  then  examined  whether  a  case  would  lie  ; 
after  which  a  day  was  fixed  by  the  Archon  for  the  avaKpicris, — 
securities  (irpyTo^eTa)  being  now  deposited  by  both  parties.  Next 
came  the  preliminary  examination  {avdKpi<ris  rrjs  Sjktjs),  when  the 
issue  to  be  tried  was  settled  and  the  depositions  of  the  parties  on 
oath  (di/Tw/xoo-ia,  Sicc/jLoala)  were  received.  Proofs  were  then  collected 
and  sealed  up  in  the  ^x^vos,  such  as  extracts  from  laws,  depositions 
of  witnesses  {fiaprvpiai),  the  evidence  of  slaves  under  torture 
ifidaavos).  At  this  point  the  defendant  could  put  in  a  "  demurrer  " 
{SiafiapTupia),  i.e.^  a  plea  that  there  was  no  law  against  him,  which, 
if  admitted,  ended  the  case.  Failing  this,  a  day  and  place  were 
fixed  by  the  same  Archon  for  the  hearing  of  the  case,  and  the 
jurymen  were  served  with  a  notice  to  attend.  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed {r)  Kvpla)  the  parties  were  called  into  court,  and  after 
sacrifice  the  trial  began  before  the  same  Archon.  By  law  each 
party  was  required  to  plead  his  own  cause,  but  professional  advo- 
cates {(xvvii'yopoi)  and  the  written  speeches  of  rhetoricians  were 
sometimes  permitted,  the  defendant  often  bringing  his  wife  and 
family,  weeping  and  in  mourning,  into  court  to  excite  pity.  The 
time  for  speaking  was  limited  by  the  KX^y^vZpa  (cf.  phrase  \(ye  iu 
T(f  ifio)  riSari) ;  the  plaintiff  spoke  first.  The  pleadings  over,  a 
verdict   was  given  by  means   of   ypnfoi,    equal  votes  procuring 
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acquittal.  In  an  orihiv  Ti/jL-nrds,  t.e.,  an  action  in  which  the 
penalties  were  not  fixed  by  law  (as  opposed  to  a7(i>;'  arfjurjTos),  the 
defendant,  if  found  guilty,  was  allowed  to  oppose  his  rln-na-is  to 
that  of  the  prosecutor  {rinao-eai  and  ivriTinaa-Bat),  the  jury  deciding 
between  the  two  by  a  second  vote. 

In  cases  of  murder  it  was  the  duty  of  the  nearest  relatives  to 
prosecute  before  the  ^px*'"  fiaffiXevs,  who  decided  whether  the  case 
was  to  go  before  the  Areopagus  or  the  i<p4rai.  Accuser  and 
accused  spoke  twice  before  these  courts,  but  were  strictly  for- 
bidden to  make  any  appeal  ad  misericordiam. 

As  regards  the  enforcing  of  penalties  imposed,  in  private  actions 
the  parties  had  to  collect  their  own  costs  and  damages,  but  failure 
to  pay  in  a  given  time  led  to  distraint  or  a  SIkt]  i^6u\7)s,  i.e.^  action 
for  contempt  of  court.  In  public  actions,  those  who  were  fined 
became  ^rifioL  till  the  fine  was  recovered,  and  in  the  last  resource 
a  defaulter's  property  might  be  seized. 

The  execution  of  the  death-penalty,  either  by  the  hemlock- 
draught  {K(i)veioy)  or  by  hurling  down  the  fidpaOpoy,  was  entrusted 
to  ol  eVSe/co  ;  fines  due  to  the  States  were  collected  by  ot  irpuKTSpes; 
the  TTcoATjraf  attended  to  the  selling  up  of  defaulters.  When 
banishment  was  inflicted,  the  guilty  person  was  given  a  fixed  time 
within  which  to  quit  the  country ;  if  he  still  lingered  after  this 
had  elapsed,  any  one  who  chose  might  kill  him  with  impunity. 

Appeal  {€(f>eais)  was  allowed  only  from  the  Siair-nral  to  the 
TjXiaaral,  unless  it  could  be  proved  that  perjury  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  witnesses  {xl/evBofiaprvpia),  or,  in  cases  where  judg- 
ment had  gone  by  default,  that  improper  notice  had  been  served, 
or  that  absence  of  the  defendant  had  been  involuntary  and 
unavoidable. 

N.B. — (1)  The  distinction  between  public  (Sriindaioi)  and  private 
cases  {"iSioi)  was  not  very  clearly  defined.  Strictly,  public  cases 
were  those  in  which  it  was  set  forth  that  the  State  had  suflfered 
directly  or  indirectly,  while  private  cases  related  to  private  wrongs 
or  disputes  ;  the  latter  could  only  be  brought  by  those  who  had 
suffered.  (2)  In  the  event  of  the  proceedings  being  declared 
frivolous,  the  defendant  received  as  compensation  one-sixth  of 
the  sum  in  dispute  {i-n-u^exla).  (3)  None  but  duly  qualified 
citizens  could  bring  forward  an  accusation  or  plead  in  person  ;  all 
others  through  chosen   representatives  from   those   so  quiUified. 
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Failure  to  establish  a  charge  by  at  least  one-fifth  of  the  votes 
(rb  irifiTcrov  fjL(pos)  entailed  a  penalty  of  1000  Spax/^ai  and  inability 
to  appear  ever  again  as  prosecutor  in  a  similar  action. 

Other  technical  terms,  e.g.f  airayuyfj,  aiToypa<p-fi,  ela-ayyeXla, 
€j/5et|is,  i(p'fjy7}(ns,  vpo^oxi],  (pdcris,  and  some  of  the  commoner 
ypa<pai  and  5t/cat,  are  explained  in  the  List  of  Miscellaneous 
Technical  Terms. 

V.  Athenian  Magistrates  and  Officials. 

(a)  The  Nine  Archons. 

Divided  between  themselves  the  functions  of  the  old  kingship, 
wliich  was  abolished  in  B.C.  683  ;  chosen  by  lot  annually  ;  the 
&PXOV  or  i.px(^v  ivCofvfios,  after  whose  name  the  year  was  called, 
presided  in  the  courts  in  cases  of  disputed  succession  and  family 
quarrels  between  citizens  ;  he  was  the  official  guardian  of  widows 
and  orphans ;  also  had  charge  of  the  sacred  embassies  {deupiai) 
and  some  important  festivals.  The  &px<^v  iro\c/j.apxo5  presided  in 
similar  cases  between  ixeroiKoi  and  foreigners ;  superintended 
public  funerals  (e7rtTc{0ta) ;  he  had  ceased  to  be  commander-in- 
chief  early  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  The  ^px^  fiaa-iKevs  presided 
in  the  Areopagus  and  court  of  e^erai  in  all  cases  relating  to 
religion  and  homicide  ;  had  charge  also  of  the  ixvar-fipia  and  most 
of  the  festivals.  The  other  six  Archons,  known  as  dea-fioOerai, 
presided  in  all  other  cases  not  otherwise  specially  assigned  ;  they 
were  the  keepers  of  the  legal  code,  which  was  annually  revised  by 
them  ;  also  conducted  public  prosecutions  {ypacpai)  and  superin- 
tended the  SoKiixacriai  and  evdvuat.  After  their  year  of  office  all 
became  members  of  the  Areopagus. 

(jS)  The  Ten   o-rparriyol. 

Elected  by  show  of  hands  (x^iporovia),  one  for  each  (pvX-fj  ;  their 
duties  were  to  protect  the  State,  and  see  that  the  army  and  navy 
were  properly  efiicient;  presided  for  one  day  in  turn.  Under 
them  were  ten  ra^iapxot,  commanding  each  the  birKlTai.  of  his  own 
tribe,  and  under  these  again  were  \oxayoi.  The  cavalry  was 
commanded  by  two  Xinrapxoi,  with  ten  <pv\apxoi  and  SeKoiSapxoi  as 
their  subordinates. 

(7)  Treasury  Ofla.cials. 

Ten  aTToSe/cTar,  chosen  by  lot,  who  received  and  paid  out  public 
money ;  ten  TrccATjrat,  who  leased  State  property  and   collected 
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public  money ;  ten  irpdKTopes,  who  collected  fines  {ivifio\al, 
TifiiifxaTa) ;  numerous  raiiiai,  who  had  charge  of  the  treasure  in 
various  places,  the  most  important  being  the  ten  'EWrjuora/xlai, 
who  collected  the  tribute  {(p6pos)  of  the  allies,  and  paid  the  army 
and  navy  ;  the  KoXaKpirai,  who  provided  public  dinners  and  paid 
the  jurymen. 

(5)  ol  ivdcKa. 

These  had  charge  of  the  prisons,  and  were  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out  the  death-penalty  ;  could  inflict  summary  punishment  in 
minor  cases  where  the  criminal  was  taken  red-handed  {iir 
avTocpdipC}}). 

(e)  01    aarvvo jioi. 

Ten  officials  who  had  charge  of  the  paving,  water,  streets,  police 
(2/cy0o«). 

(0  ol  ayopduofioi,  who  had  charge  of  the  markets,  tolls,  and 
dues. 

Besides  these,  there  were  a  great  many  minor  officials  with  re- 
stricted spheres,  e.g.,  /j.erpov6iioi  (weights  and  measures),  ffiT0(f>v\aK€5 
(corn  supply),  Teixoirowi  (repair  of  walls),  Tpirjpovoioi  (building  of 
ships),  K.T.K. 

N.B. — All  officers  of  State  were  originally  elected  by  the  people  ; 
but  subsequently  the  lot  (6  Kvap.os)  was  applied  to  all  except  the 
ten  a-Tpar-nyoi  and  the  financial  officers.  No  officer  could  hold 
more  than  one  post  at  a  time  or  the  same  post  twice  running, 
except  the  aTparriyol.  Elections  (dpx«"pe<^^«0  were  held  by  the 
Archons  in  the  cases  mentioned  ;  for  the  rest  lots  were  drawn  by 
the  Archons  in  the  temple  of  Theseus.  Before  entering  office,  the 
SoKifiaala  had  to  be  satisfactorily  passed,  and,  even  after  entry, 
misconduct  might  lead  to  removal,  inquiry  being  made  at  the  first 
meeting  in  each  irpvTauela  as  to  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign  people. 

Complaints  against  magistrates  and  officials  came  before  the 
iKKXfjala,  being  founded  either  on  an  information  {fx-qwais)  or  an 
indictment  (elffayyexla),  but  cases  were  usually  referred  to  the 
T}\iaaTal  for  decision. 

As  regards  Ostracism  (not  used  after  417  B.C.)  the  people  were 
asked  every  year  at  a  particular  time  by  the  irpvrdvfis  if  they 
wished  it  to  be  employed  ;  supposing  they  did,  an  assembly  was 
held  in  the  iyopd,  but  no  deciaiou  was  valid  unless  COOO  votes 
were  recorded  in  its  favour. 
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VI.  Precautions  against  hasty  Legislation. 

(1)  The  proposed  new  law  had  to  be  publislied  and  exposed 
publicly  side  by  side  with  the  law  it  was  to  supersede. 

(2)  It  had  next  to  be  considered  by  the  jSouX^,  and  unless  the 
proposer  were  a  member  of  this  body,  he  had  to  obtain  permission 
for  its  introduction ;  then,  if  sanctioned  by  the  Pov\^,  it  became 

a  npofiovXev/jLa. 

(3)  After  its  introduction  in  this  shape  to  the  iKKXyjaria  amend- 
ments could  be  moved  to  it ;  even  then  the  chairman  might  still 
refuse  to  put  it  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  of  its  contravening 
existing  laws. 

(4)  Supposing  it  became  a  \p'fi<pi(Tfxa,  it  did  not  become  a  perma- 
nent law  {v6fios)  until  the  voixodirai  had  pronounced  in  its  favour 
on  technical  groimds. 

(5)  An  annual  revision  of  the  laws  was  made  at  the  first  Kvpia 
iKKXriaia  in  each  year,  and  any  objection  raised  was  referred  again 
to  the  vo/xoderai, 

(6)  The  ypa<f>^  irapav6fjicov,  or  prosecution  for  introducing  uncon- 
stitutional measures,  was  a  yet  further  safeguard. 

VII.  Athenian  Finance. 
Revenue  {vdpoi,  irpoa-oSoi).    (A)  Ordinary  Sources. 
I.  TeAi7  duties ;  arising  from  (1)  public  domains,  (2)  customs 
and  excise,  (3)  some  taxes  on  persons  and  industry. 
e.g. — (1)  Public  property  leased  out   permanently   or  for 
a  term  of  years,  especially  the  mines  (/x6ToA\a)   at 
Laurium,  and  in  Thrace  and  Thasos  ;  pasture,  forests, 
salt-pits,  etc. 

(2)  irevTTjKOffT'ijf  2  per  cent,  tax  on  all  imports  and  exports  ; 

iKXifxiviov^  a  duty  on  all  vessels  using  the  harbours  or 
warehouses ;  eKOToo-T^,  1  per  cent,  duty  on  cargo ; 
various  market-dues. 

(3)  fieToiKiov^  poll  tax  of  twelve  Spaxfiai  a  year  on  resident 

aliens  ;  a  tax  on  slaves. 

N.B. — rekcivai,  the  tax-farmers  who  paid  a  lump 
sum  to  the  State  ;  iyyvrirai,  those  who  gave  security  for 
payment ;  iK\oy^'is,  the  tax-collectors ;  ten  oiroSeKrat 
received  the  public  income  and  kept  the  accounts ; 
ten  vukrirai  farmed  out  the  revenue. 
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II.  rifjL^iixara,  fines — e.g.^  for  illegal  acts,  neglect  of  duty,  includ- 

ing justice-fees  and  confiscations  ;  irpyTav^la,  irapaTTciaeis, 
securities  deposited ;  irapdfioXov,  fee  paid  in  appeals 
(e^eVets),  etc.  Legal  fees  and  fines  {irpoiTKaTafiXiinaTa) 
were  collected  by  state  officials,  e.g.^  irpaKrop^s,  to  collect 
fines. 

III.  (p6poij  the  tribute  paid  by  the  allies  ;  as  at  first  arranged 

by  Aristeides  in  475  this  amounted  to  460  talents,  but 
after  the  transference  of  the  treasure  to  Athens  it  had 
reached  600  talents, — an  increase  easily  accounted  for  by 
additional  allies  and  commutations  of  personal  service 
for  money.  Alcibiades  is  said  to  have  more  than  doubled 
this  amount. 

IV.  \€iTOvpylai  iyKvicXioi.     (See  page  95.) 

(B.)  Extraordinary  Sources. 

I.  The  Tpirjpapxia.    II.  The  iL(r<popd.     (See  page  96.) 

N.B. — The  amount  of  public  revenue  before  the  Peloponnesian 

War  is  estimated   by  Xenophon  at   1000  talents ;    in   423  B.C. 

Aristophanes  speaks  of  it  as  2000  talents;  after  ^gospotami  it 

fell  to  130  ;  it  was  afterwards  raised  to  1200,  but  feU  again  between 

360  B.C.  and  352  B.C. 

Expenditure. 

I.  Public  buildings,  e.gr,,  repairing  of  walls,  fortifications,  roads 

and  paving ;  buildings  in  the  city ;  e.g.,  on  the  Propylaea 

Pericles  expended  2012  talents,  and  vast  sums  had  been 

laid  out  by  Themistocles  and  Cimon. 

II.  Police   under    the    aarvyojxoi ;    these  were   public  slaves 

(Sri  1^.6 a- 1 ot),  chiefly  Scythians  {liKvOal,  ro^orai). 
III.  Celebration  of  festivals ;    lavish  expenditure  ;   theatrical 
representations ;   processions  (to.utoI)  ;  sacrifices  ;  sacred 
embassies  {Oecoplai), 
TV.  Donations  to  the  people  (Siavondt,  SiaS6ar€i5)y  especially  rh 
deupiKSu,  i.e.y  two  obols  to  each  citizen  at  all  the  great 
festivals  (Upo/xriviai)  to  pay  for  a  seat  in  the  theatre. 
V.  Pay  of  SiKaarai ;  of  ^KKXrjffiatrTai  ;  of  ^ov\tvral  ;  of  the  ten 
public  advocates  (<tvuSikoi,  awnyopoi) ;   of  ambassadors 
{i(p65iov)f  and  of  various  inferior  officials. 
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VI.  Pay  of  sailors  ;  the  Paralos  and  Salaminia  were  always  in 
commission  ;  Pericles  kept  a  fleet  in  constant  practice. 
VII.  Relief  of  the  destitute ;  of  the  orphan  children  of  those 
slain  in  war  ;  of  invalided  soldiers  (dSuvoro/). 

VIII.   Public  rewards,  e.gr.,  (riTrjais  iv  trpyraveiu)  and  crr4(j>avoi, 

IX.  Navy;  twenty  new  triremes  to  be  built  every  year,  as  pro- 
posed by  Themistocles ;  old  ships  to  be  kept  in  repair, 
and  stores  provided. 
X.  Army ;  the  ItrTnts  were  always  maintained  even  in  time  of 
peace,  one  ^paxy^-h  a  day  being  allowed  for  the  keep  of  a 
horse. 

NJB. — Lowest  estimate  in  time  of  peace  400  talents, — 
exclusive  of  buildings  ;  no  exact  estimate  posfsible  in 
time  of  war,  but  7400  talents  were  spent  in  the  first  three 
years  of  Peloponnesian  War. 

Strength  of  Army  and  Navt. 

Before  the  time  of  Themistocles  Athens  had  only  100  cavalry 

and  50  ships;  great  increase  made  by  him  to  the  fleet, 

e.g.^  at  Artemisium,  127  ships;  at  Salamis,  200. 
Cimon  commanded  200  triremes,  i.e.,  about  40,000  men. 
In  431  B.C.  there  were  300  triremes  ready  for  sea,  and  100  in 

reserve.     Cavalry  had  risen  to  1200. 
At  Marathon,  10,000  hoplites  ;  at  Plataea,  8000  ;  at  Tanagra, 

457  B.C.,  where  the  whole  Athenian  land  force  was  present, 

14,000.     In  455  B.C.  a  fleet  of  200  triremes  was  lost  in 

Egypt. 
In  431  B.C.  Pericles  enumerated  13,000  men  fit  for  active  service, 

and  16,000  for  garrison  duty. 
The  losses  in  Sicily  are  estimated  at  240  triremes,  and  40,000 

men. 

AfiTOvpytat. 

Personal  services  imposed  on  the  wealthier  members  of  the 
community  at  Athens,  originally  perhaps  in  consideration  of  the 
higher  political  privileges  they  had  once  enjoyed ;  of  two  kinds  : 
(1)  ordinary  {eyKVKXioi\  i.e.,  recurring  annually  in  time  of  peace 

and  war  alike ;  (2)  extraordinary,  in  time  of  war  only,    N.B. 

No  one  was  forced  to  perform  more  than  one  at  a  time. 
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(1)  4yKvK\ioi,  to  which  every  citizen   possessing  capital  of  three 

talents  (about  £720)  was  liable  in  turn, 
(a)  xopvyif^t  furnishing  a  chorus  for  a  dramatist  contending 

at  any  of  the  festivals  of  Dionysus. 
()3)  yvfjLvaaiapx'iat  the   maintenance  and  pay   of   those   in 

training  for  the  public  games  ;  a  branch  of  this  service 

was  the  Xafiira^apxia,  superintendence  of  the  torch-race. 
''7)  apxiOecopia,  the  superintendence  of  the  sacred  embassies, 

especially  to  Delos. 
(5)  earlaa-is,  the  charge  of  giving  a  dinner  to  the  members 

of  a  ^uA^. 

(2)  Extraordinary  Sources  of  Revenue. 

(a)  rpirjpapx'^a,  equipping  and  maintaining  the  state  triremes  ; 
the  hull  and  mast  of  the  vessel  were  furnished  at  the 
public  expense,  and  the  sailors  were  paid  their  neces- 
sary wages  from  the  treasury,  but  the  rpi-f^papxa^  was 
required  to  equip  the  ship  and  keep  it  in  repair,  and 
commonly  gave   extra   pay   (iTrKpopd)   to    secure    an 
efficient  crew.     Originally  this  \eiTovpyla  was  imposed 
on  one  person,  not  of  tener  than  once  in  two  years  ;  but 
after  the  failure  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  two  persons 
were  allowed   to  join ;    later    from    b.c.    357,    1200 
<rvvTe\iTs  were  appointed   annually  for  the   purpose 
from  those  liable  to  rpi-npapx'^a,  these  being  divided  into 
twenty  classes  {avfiiiopiai). 
(j8)  The  el(r<popdy  a  special  graduated  tax  on  property,  but 
not  really  a   \eiTovpyia,  as  it  involved   no   personal 
responsibilities  on  the  part  of  those  who  paid  it ;  often 
confused,  however,  with  the  rpxTjpopx^  ^  ^ch  was  a 
special  means  of  providing  for  war-expenses. 
N.B. — (1)  avTidoa-iSj  or  exchange  of  property ;  if  any  one  who 
was  nominated  to  perform  a  Kurovpyla  thought  that 
another  man  better  qualified  as  regards  wealth  had 
been  passed  over  ho  might  challenge  the  man  to  an 
exchange  of  property ;  refusal  to  exchange  entailed 
performance  of  the  X^novpyia. 
(2)  fxiTOiKoi  paid  the   tlacpopd  apparently  on  a  higher 
scale  than  citizens,  and  certain  other  less  honourable 
\€iToupyiai  were  specially  deputed  to  theiu. 
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IMPORTANT  EPOCHS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
ATHENIAN  CONSTITUTION. 

I.  B.C.  621.  The  Draconian  Constitution. 

(i)  A  codification  of  the  laws  hitherto  only  known  to  the 
Eupatrids,  and  a  definite  scale  of  penalties  for  various 
crimes. 

(ii)  A  share  in  the  government  given  to  all  who  could  furnish  a 
military  equipment ;  with  this  step  the  iKKXrjcria  must 
have  come  into  practical  existence,  and  the  election  of 
magistrates,  who  had  hitherto  been  appointed  by  the 
Areopagus,  may  now  have  been  transferred  to  it. 

(iii)  The  creation  of  a  pov\-f]  or  Council  of  401  members. 

(iv)  Election  of  candidates  by  lot,  probably  after  a  limited 
number  had  been  selected  by  the  tribes. 

N.B. — These  last  three  measures,  which  anticipate  much  of  the 
Solonian  constitution,  are  assigned  by  the  author  of  the  'My]val(cv 
■KoXireia  to  Draco,  but  there  seems  some  reason  to  doubt  if  full 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  writer  in  this  instance. 

II.  B.C.  594.  The  reforms  of  Solon  ;  economic  and  political. 

(i)  The  (T€iadx6eia  ;  all  debts,  public  and  private,  were  can- 
celled ;  the  lending  of  money  on  the  security  of  the 
borrower's  person  was  forbidden;  the  feudal  rent  of  one  sixth 
paid  by  the  €kttj(jl6poi  was  removed  ;  the  Euboic  standard 
of  currency  introduced  in  place  of  the  iEginetan  (the 
hpaxfji-i)  now  weighing  67^  grains  instead  of  95). 
(li)  Division  of  the  citizens  into  four  classes,  based  on  wealth, 
not  on  birth;  wealth  to  be  the  test  of  eligibility  for 
office  ;  timocracy  instead  of  aristocracy. 

(a)  ireuTaKoa-LOjj.eSiiJ.voi,  those  who  possessed  an  annual 
income  of  500  or  more  /x48iixvoi  of  com  or  equiva- 
lent value ;  these  alone  were  eligible  for  the 
Archonship  and  Stewardship  of  the  Treasury. 
(/3)  l~ire7sy  possessing  300  fxtdiuvoi  or  more  ;  these  served 
in  the  cavalry  ;  eligible  for  minor  offices. 

Q 
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(?)  C^wviTaj,  possessing  150  \i.ilni.voi  or  more ;  mainly 
yeomen ;   served  as  hoplites ;   also  eligible  for 
minor  offices. 
(5)  071t6s,   possessing   less  that  150  /xeStjurot ;    cWefly 
artisans  and  unskilled  labourers ;  paid  no  taxes 
and  were  not  eligible  for  any  office ;  served  as 
light-armed  troops, 
(iii)  New  regulations  as  to  the  election  of  Arclions;  the  four 
tribes  each  chose  ten  candidates,  and  from  the  forty  names 
thus  submitted  nine  Archons  were  taken  by  lot;  these 
were  subject  to  the  evOvvT)  or  public  examination  before 
the  iKKhrjaia  at  the  end  of  their  year  of  office ;  if  they 
passed  this  satisfactorily  they  became  members  of  the 
Areopagus.    It  seems  that  Solon  also  subdivided  the  duties 
of  the  Archons.    Thus  the  ^px«»'  ^irdwixos^  who  was  the 
chief  and  gave  his  name  to  the  year,  was  the  judge  in  all 
family  disputes ;  the  fiaa-iKehs  was  chief  priest  and  presi- 
dent of  the  4(peTai  and  of  the  Areopagus ;  the  iroXefiapxos 
was    commander-in-chief    and   judge    between    citizens 
and  foreigners ;  while  the  six  other  Archons,  known  as 
eefffioeirai,  were  judges  in  civil  cases, 
(iv)  The  ^ovx-fjf  Senate  or  Council  of  Draco,  was  re-established  ; 
400  members  instead  of  401 ;  most  of  the  political  duties 
of  the  Areopagus  now  passed  to  it,  such  as  the  drafting  of 
irpo^ovXevfiaTa  for  the  tKKKt]aia  and  the    reception  of 
embassies, 
(v)  Powers  of  the  Areopagus  curtailed,   though  it  stiU  re- 
tained a  general  censorship  of  public  and  private  morals, 
with  a  power  of  inflicting  summary  punishment ;  cases 
of    intentional    homicide,    maiming    and    arson,    came 
within  its  jurisdiction  ;  still  recruited  from  ex- Archons, 
and  therefore  a  stronghold  of  Eupatrid  or  aristocratic 
influence, 
(vi)  Power  of  the  ^KKX-naia  or  public  assembly  increased;  the 
right  to  try  all  magistrates  and  investigate  their  conduct 
at  the  end  of  their  year  of  office  (the  ii/dvvri) ;  the  final 
voice  in  all  important  decisions, 
(vii)  A  penalty  of  disfranchisement  imposed  on  any  citizen  who 
in  time  of  civil  strife  neglected  to  take  one  side  or  the 
other. 
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(viii)  Admission  of  many  foreigners  to  the  citizenship. 

N.B. — It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  say  for  certain  how  much  of 
the  legislation  commonly  attributed  to  Solon  really  originated 
with  him.  In  many  points  probably  he  merely  revised  what  he 
already  found,  though  it  is  generally  stated  that  he  repealed  the 
whole  Draconian  code,  with  the  exception*  of  the  laws  relating  to 
homicide.  In  any  case  his  constitution  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
the  true  origin  of  Athenian  democracy,  for  it  gave  the  labouring 
class  for  the  first  time  a  voice  in  the  government,  and  ensured  to 
the  popular  assembly  the  supreme  decision  of  affairs,  with  an 
effective  control  in  the  evBvvri  over  all  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment. 

III.  B.C.  510.  The  reforms  of  Cleisthenes  ;  an  attempt  to  put 
an  end,  once  for  all,  to  the  disquieting  local  and  family  fac- 
tions, 

(i)  Ten  new  tribes  (<pv\a{)y  to  each  of  which  were  assigned  three 
divisions  {rpiTTves)^  one  from  each  of  the  three  local 
divisions  of  the  Plain,  the  Shore,  and  the  Mountain; 
these  TpiTTves  were  again  subdivided  into  5f/juot,  parishes 
or  townships;  by  this  means  the  three  old  parties  be- 
came so  scattered  among  all  the  tribes,  which  were  not 
limited  to  localities  at  all,  that  factious  combination 
became  impossible.  N.B. — 100  Stj/jloi  originally;  in 
later  times  174. 
(ii)  Enfranchisement  of  numerous  fxeToiKoi  and  emancipated 
slaves,  which  dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  oligarchic  exclusive- 
ness  by  strengthening  the  forces  of  democracy, 
(iii)  Reorganization  of  the  ^ov\t]  ;  500  members,  of  whom  50 
were  elected  from  each  tribe ;  a  permanent  deliberative 
body  divided  into  10  irpvTavtiaiy  which  presided  in  turn 
for  35  or  36  days  in  the  iKKhria-la  ;  during  their  term  they 
were  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  irpvravitov^  and  so  were 
always  ready  on  the  spot  to  act  as  a  committee  of  the 

(iv)  Direct  election  of  magistrates  by  the  people;  e.g.y  ten 
ffrpar-nyoi  under  the  7ro\4fxapxos  to  command  on  successive 
days ;  henceforth  a  permanent  board ;  now  directly 
elected  by  the  people  in  the  ^/c/cArjo-Zo,  the  same  mode  of 
election   applying    also    to    the  Archons.      N.B.— The 
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system  of  election  by  lot  seems  to  have  been  re-estab- 
lished in  B.C.  487. 

(v)  Large  extension  of  the  functions  and  powers  of  the  iKKK-rjaia  ; 
regular  meetings  convoked  once  at  least  in  each  irpvravela  ; 
extra  sessions  could  be  called  by  the  jSouXrj  or  (TTparr\yol ; 
competent  to  deal  with  every  kind  of  business,  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial ;  election  of  Archons  and 
ffrpar-nyol ;  control  of  magistrates  by  the  ivdvvrj ;  com- 
posed of  all  full  citizens  over  thirty  years  of  age. 

N.B. — The  public  assembly  meeting  for  political  pur- 
poses became  kno^vn  as  iKKKrjcria,  but  as  7)\iaia  when 
engaged  on  judicial  business, — its  chief  fimction  then  being 
to  hear  appeals  from  decisions  of  magistrates  and  to  try 
persons  accused  of  crimes  against  the  State.  The  division 
of  the  7]\iaia  into  SiKaa-Tripia  was  probably  subsequent  to 
Cleisthenes  ;  perhaps  early  in  5th  century  B.C. 

(vi)  Ostracism;  a  safeguard  devised  by  Cleisthenes  against 
political  or  personal  rivalry,  whereby  the  populace  had 
the  power  of  deciding  by  a  free  vote  between  two  rival 
leaders  of  the  State.  Honourable  banislmient  for  ten 
years  (reduced  afterwards  to  five)  might  thus  be  pro- 
nounced on  any  citizen  whose  presence  seemed  undesir- 
able, provided  that  6000  votes  (oa-TpaKa^  i.e.,  oyster-shells) 
were  cast  against  him  by  the  iKKK-qaia. 

IV.  B.C.  477.  Aeisteides  concentrates  the  whole  population  of 
Attica  in  Athens,  finding  them  employment  at  the  State's  expense  ; 
a  beginning  of  the  ruinous  system  of  living  on  the  public  purse, 
which  later  demagogues  carried  to  such  lengths ;  upwards  of 
20,000  persons  receiving  pay,  even  before  the  introduction  of  pay  for 
service  in  the  iKKKijcria  ;  the  allies  no  doubt  suffered,  e.g.^  the  tribute 
had  risen  from  460  talents  in  the  time  of  Aristeides  to  1300  in 
the  time  of  Alcibiades. 

V.  B.C.  462.  Ephialtes  and  Pericles. 

(i)  Attack  on  the  privileges  of  the  Areopagus,  which  had 
already  been  degraded  by  the  introduction  of  the  lot 
(b.0.  487)  in  the  election  of  Archons ;  deprived  now  of 
its  ancient  censorial  power  and  reduced  to  a  mere  couil 
to  try  homicide,  its  old  prerogatives  being  divided  among 

"^  of  Med /a 
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the  ^ovK-fj,  iKK\r]<T(a,  and  diKaarr-fipia  ;  the  law-courts  now 
undertook  the  moral  supervision  it  had  once  exercised, 
and  the  safeguarding  of  the  constitution  was  entrusted 
to  the  vojxo(f>v\aKis.  N.B. — The  author  of  the  M  :  Tlo\ : 
states  that  Ephialtes  was  assisted  by  Themistocles,  but  it 
seems  almost  certain  that  the  latter  was  in  exile  before 
this  date, 
(ii)  Further  extension  of  payment  for  public  services,  e.g.^  for 
service  in  the  diKacTripiaf  which  had  grown  out  of  the 
T]\iaia  early  in  the  5th  century,  at  first  one  obol,  then 
three  per  diem ;  two  obols  a  day  were  also  given  for 
attendance  at  the  Dionysia  and  Panathenaea  (a  practice 
afterwards  extended  to  all  festivals) ;  grants  of  public 
money  were  likewise  made  by  Pericles  to  the  poorer 
citizens  at  festivals  in  order  that  they  might  purchase 
meat  and  wine.  N.B. — Forty  years  later  the  demagogues 
introduced  pajTuent  of  the  iKKhrjo-ia  as  well, 
(iii)  The  Archonship  thrown  open  to  the  ((vylrai  in  B.C.  457  or 
456 ;  not  long  afterwards  even  those  who  fell  below  the 
rating  of  (evylrai  appeared  as  candidates, 
(iv)  Limitation  of  the  citizenship  to  those  who  could  show  Attic 

descent  on  both  sides,  B.C.  451. 
N.B. — Ephialtes  was  assassinated  in  B.C.  461,  so  that  Pericles 
is  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  three  last  innovations,  which 
very  possibly,  however,  were  part  of  a  policy  initiated  by  Ephialtes 
for  establishing  the  complete  sovereignty  of  the  popular  assembly. 
This  is  apparently  the  view  of  the  writer  of  the  A0:  lloA: 


POLITICAL  REVOLUTIONS  AT  ATHENS. 

The  author  of  the  recently  discovered  'Ad-nt/aicov  UoXirela,  a 
treatise  on  the  constitution  of  Athens,  generally  attributed  to 
Ajistotle,  gives  the  following  list  of  eleven  political  revolutions 
(fterajSoAaO  at  Athens  (Ch.  xli.) : — 

(1)  The  constitution  under  Theseus,  which  was  only  a  slight 
dej)arture   from   the  original  monarchy  established    in 
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Attica  by  Ion  and  his  companions  at  the  time  of  its  first 
consolidation ;  limited  monarchy. 

(2)  The  legislation    of    Draco ;    codification    of    the    laws ; 

timocracy. 

(3)  The  institutions  of  Solon,  due  to  civil  dissensions ;  the 

beginning  of  democracy. 

(4)  The  usurpation  of  Peisistratus  ;  no  important  change  in  the 

Solonian  constitution. 

(5)  The  constitution  of  Cleisthenes,  more  popular  than  that  of 

Solon. 

(6)  The  aristocratic  rule  of  the  Areopagus,   a   result  of  its 

patriotic  action  in  the  Persian  wars. 

(7)  The  overthrow  of  the  Areopagus  begim  by  Aristeides  and 

completed  by  Ephialtes ;  rise  of  the  commons  to  supreme 
power,  owing  to  the  naval  policy  inaugurated  by  Themis- 
tocles  and  continued  by  Pericles ;  evil  influence  of 
demagogues.  N.B. — Pericles  is  not  expressly  mentioned 
in  this  connection  by  the  author  of  the  A0:  no  A:,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  is  included  in  the  general 
category  of  those  who,  by  an  imscrupulous  use  of  public 
funds,  bought  the  popular  support,  and,  by  carrying 
democracy  too  far,  were  responsible  for  the  ruin  of  the 
Athenian  empire. 

(8)  The  oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred,  B.C.  411  ;  lasted  only 

four  months. 

(9)  The  restored  democracy,  which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Four 

Hundred. 

(10)  The  tyranny  of    the  Thirty  and  the  Ten;    lasted  eight 

months. 

(11)  The  government  instituted  in  B.C.  403  ("Archonship  of 

Eucleides")  after  the  return  of  Thrasybulus  and  the 
patriot  exiles  from  Phyle  and  the  Peiraeus,  wliich  lasted 
on,  with  constant  accessions  of  power  to  the  masses,  till 
the  time  of  the  Macedonian  supremacy ;  best  described 
perhaps  as  ochlocracy. 
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B.C. 

1128.  After  the  death  of  Codrus,  the  royal  authority  was  very 
much  limited  by  the  creation  of  two  new  officers,  the  tpx^v 
and  the  voKifiapxos ;  a  king  was,  it  is  true,  still  chosen  by 
the  Eupatrids,  for  life,  from  the  royal  family,  the  Medon- 
tidae. 

762.  The  6.pxov  becomes  the  official  head  of  the  state  ;  the  king  is 
now  only  the  second  magistrate  for  a  period  of  ten  years  ; 
the  supreme  magistracies  still  confined  to  the  direct  descend- 
ants of  Codrus, 

712  or  710.  All  Eupatrids  become  eligible  to  the  three  great  offices ; 
election  by  the  Areopagus. 

682.  The  Archonship  made  annual ;  six  new  officers  (eecrfioOerai) 
created  for  the  administration  of  justice ;  these,  with  the 

li.pXov  iirdivvfios,  the    &px<i>f    )3a(rtAei/s,   and  the   tr o\ffJt.apxo5, 

constituted  the  board  of  nine. 
594.  Archonship  confined  by  Solon  to  irevraKoa-iofjLcSi/j.voi ;  each 

tribe  chose  ten  men,  and  then  nine  out  of  the  forty  were 

selected  by  lot. 
510.  Archons  directly  elected  by  the  iKKX-naia.  as  newly  constituted 

by  Cleisthenes. 
487.  Chosen    by  lot  (still    perhaps  from  selected    candidates) ; 

degradation  of  the  office  owing  to  unworthy  members  ; 

iTTTrers  probably  now  eligible. 
456.  Thrown  open  by  Pericles  to  C^vyirai ;  at  some  later  date  soon 

afterwards  even  fibres  appear  as  candidates. 
N.B. — Each  Archon    on    resigning  office  became  ex  officio  a 
member  of  the  Areopagus,  provided  he  passed  the  evdvvri  satis- 
factorily. 


THE  CONEEDERACY  OF  DELOS. 

After  their  decisive  victory  at  Mycale  in  479  B.C.,  it  was 
decided  by  the  confederate  Greeks  to  pursue  the  war  against 
Persia  and  liberate  the  Asiatic  Greeks.    A  fleet  was  therefore 
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fitted  out,  consisting  of  twenty  Peloponnesian  and  thirty  Athenian 
ships,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  the  Spartan  Pausanias. 
The  Spartans,  however,  had  from  the  first  sho\vn  a  strong  dis- 
inclination to  incur  onerous  responsibilities  on  behalf  of  th* 
Asiatic  Greeks  or  to  embark  on  maritime  enterprises.  Hence 
it  was  that,  when  in  476  the  allies,  disgusted  with  the  arrogance 
and  suspicious  conduct  of  Pausanias,  voluntarily  transferred  the 
command  of  the  fleet  to  the  Athenians,  and  Pausanias  was  recalled 
to  answer  to  charges  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  Persia, 
his  succcessor's  orders  were  quietly  disregarded,  and  Aristeides, 
the  Athenian,  was  acknowledged  by  the  fleet  as  admiral, — an 
arrangement  in  which  the  Spartans,  however  jealous  and  indignant, 
were  forced  to  acquiesce.  The  Peloponnesian  squadron  returned 
home,  and  Athens,  being  now  left  to  take  the  lead  in  carrying 
on  the  war  with  Persia,  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  allies 
for  its  future  conduct.  This,  then,  was  the  origin  of  the  famous 
"  Confederacy  of  Delos,"  the  organisation  of  which  was  entrusted 
to  Aristeides,  with  the  full  consent  and  unanimous  co-operation 
of  the  allies.  Its  object  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Persians  from 
Europe  and  the  security  of  the  Greeks  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 
and  in  the  adjoining  islands.  A  definite  obligation,  either  in  ships, 
men  or  money,  was  imposed  upon  every  member  of  the  league, 
none  of  whom  were  to  withdraw  mthout  the  consent  of  alL  The 
general  conditions  were  regulated  in  a  common  synod  of  the 
members,  appointed  to  meet  annually  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delos,  where  the  treasure  was  placed.  Officers  known  as 
'EWrjyoTa/jiiai  collected  the  money,  ships  being  sent  round  the 
■^gean  every  spring  for  this  purpose.  The  Athenians  were 
to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  synod.  The  first  assessment  of 
tribute  {<l>6pos)  amounted  to  460  talents,  payable  partly  in 
ships,  partly  in  money.  The  league  was  at  once  joined  by  the 
Ionian  and  ^Eolian  towns,  the  islands  of  the  Cyclades,  the  Chalcidic 
colonies,  and  the  liberated  states  along  both  shores  of  the  Helles- 
pont, while  numerous  fresh  members  were  subsequently  added, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  <pdpos  was  materially  in- 
creased on  each  new  accession. 

Such,  briefly,  was  the  Confederacy ;  at  first,  ^vithout  doubt,  a 
fair  and  just  league  for  the  purposes  of  resisting  and  making  war 
on  the  Persians  and  protecting  the  ^gean  Sea  against  piracy, — a 
league  due  to  the  fear  of  the  loniaus,  not  to  the  ambition  of 
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Athens.  How  the  transition  from  hegemony  to  empire  took  place 
it  is  not  difiicult  to  conjecture,  for  in  any  confederacy  where  there 
is  one  member  unusually  prominent  or  powerful,  such  a  result 
must  inevitably  follow. 

Within  ten  years  of  its  organisation,  the  Persians  had  been 
ousted  from  Europe  and  restricted  to  the  inland  parts  of  western 
Asia  Minor.  Then,  as  the  danger  from  Persia  became  more 
and  more  remote,  the  necessity  for  personal  service  seemed  to 
many  of  the  allies  no  longer  imperative,  and  their  distaste 
for  its  irksome  duties  led  them  to  commute  it  for  a  money 
payment.  The  result  of  this  was  to  put  Athens  in  possession  of  a 
steady  revenue  for  a  constantly  increasing  navy,  and  to  inspire  her 
citizens  with  an  idea  that  they  were  military  chiefs  with  a  body  of 
tribute-paying  subjects,  whom,  though  bound  to  protect  against 
foreign  attack,  they  were  entitled  to  hold  in  dominion  and  restrict  in 
their  foreign  and  internal  policy.  This  change  in  the  relations 
between  Athens  and  the  allies  became  further  intensified  when  the 
treasure  was  removed  from  Delos  to  Athens,  about  455  B.C.,  and  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Confederacy  fell  almost  ex- 
clusively into  Athenian  hands.  Even  before  this,  however,  there 
had  been  revolts  and  attempts  to  secede,  all  of  which  had  been 
sternly  suppressed  by  Athens,  the  revolters  being  disarmed  and 
heavily  fined,  e.g.^  Naxos  in  466,  and  Thasos  in  463  ;  and  these 
became  increasingly  frequent,  as  the  rule  of  Athens  grew  more  de- 
spotic and  her  misappropriation  of  the  tribute  to  her  own  private 
needs  more  unblushing.  Under  the  administration  of  Pericles, 
discontent  had  reached  a  dangerous  height.  The  <}>6pos  now 
amounted  to  600  talents,  not  an  excessive  simi  considering  the 
number  of  members  ;  but  the  only  outgoings,  for  many  years,  had 
been  the  support  of  sixty  Athenian  triremes  in  the  ^gean  ;  there 
was  a  surplus  of  nearly  10,000  talents  in  the  Athenian  Acropolis  ; 
and  vast  sums  had  been  expended  by  Pericles  on  the  beautifying  of 
Athens  and  other  purely  Attic  interests.  It  was  useless  for  Pericles 
to  urge  in  answer  to  his  detractors,  such  as  Thucydides,  the  son 
of  Melesias,  that,  as  long  as  Athens  secured  the  gaiety  of  the  allies, 
she  was  justified  in  dealing  with  the  surplus  revenue  as  she  chose, 
inasmuch  as  she  had  performed  her  duty  thoroughly  in  the  past 
and  was  stiU  ready  to  do  so  if  occasion  required.  Clearly  the 
original  object  of  the  Confederacy  had  been  lost  sight  of,  and 
Athens  had  become,  at  first  partly  from  force  of  circumstances,  and 
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later  from  deliberate  design,  the  sovereign  m^tress  of  the  249  cities 
whose  names  stood  upon  her  tribute-lists  in  the  time  of  Pericles  ; 
of  these  Chios,  Samos  and  Lesbos  alone  still  possessed  navies  and 
munitions  of  war. 

iV.5. — Extent  of  the  Athenian  Empire,  about  444  B.C. 

(1)  All  the  coast-cities  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  borders  of 
Bithynia  to  those  of  Lycia  ;  (2)  the  cities  along  the  Thracian  and 
Clialcidic  shores  from  Byzantium  to  ^Eneia ;  (3)  all  the  islands 
in  the  -^gean  except  Melos  and  Thera  ;  (4)  many  cities  outside  these 
limits,  e.^.,  Nymphaeum  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese. 


THE  ATHENIAN  EMPIRE. 

I.  Causes  op  its  rise  and  development. 

(1)  The  policy  of  Themistocles  for  converting  Athens  into  a 

naval  power  by  building  triremes  out  of  the  surplus 
revenue  from  the  silver  mines  at  Laurium,  and  by  the 
construction  of  a  fortified  harbour  and  arsenal  at 
Peiraeus. 

(2)  The  awakening  of  popular  energy  due  to  the  reformed 

constitution  of  Cleisthenes,  and,  more  immediately,  the 
outburst  of  enthusiastic  self-reliance  which  followed  as 
one  result  of  the  struggle  with  Persia  and  the  promi- 
nent part  played  in  it  by  Athenians  of  all  classes. 

(3)  The  choice  of  Athens  as  their  leader  by  the  allies,  who 

were  disgusted  with  the  treachery  and  arrogance  of  the 
Spartan  Pausanias,  B.C.  476. 

(4)  The  organisation  of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  by  Aris- 

teides,  475. 

(5)  The  shortsighted  policy  of  the  allies  in  commuting  their 

personal  service  and  supply  of  ships  for  a  money  pay- 
ment, thus  ensuring  to  Athens  a  steady  revenue  and 
increased  efficiency,  in  proportion  as  they  became  less 
and  less  prepared  for  action  in  case  of  emergency  ; 
thus,  within  ten  years  of  the  formation  of  the  con- 
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federacy,  Athens,  by  imperceptible  steps  and  in  the 
strict  execution  of  her  duty  to  the  rest  of  the  allies, 
had  assumed  the  position  of  a  sovereign  rather  than  a 
leader, — a  position  which,  once  acquired,  she  could 
not  safely  abandon. 
(6)  An  extraordinary  succession  of  able  Athenians,  each 
suited  to  the  particular  crisis,  e.g.^  Themistocles,  Aris- 
teides,  Cimon,  Pericles. 

II.  Causes  of  its  short  duration. 

A.  External  causes. 

(1)  The  resolute  spirit  of  h.vTovo\iia.  among  the  confeder- 

ates ;  the  Greek  dislike  of  empire. 

(2)  The  intense  bitterness  and  enmity  of  Corinth,  e.gr.,  Corinth 

reorganised  the  Peloponnesian  Confederacy  in  421 ; 
roused  the  allies  to  send  aid  to  the  Sicilian  Greeks  j 
devised  the  new  ship's  prow. 

(3)  The  plague,  which  swept  off  many  of  the  adherents  of 

Pericles  and  broke  the  spirit  of  the  people  at  the 
beginning  of  a  long  and  tedious  struggle. 

(4)  The  signal  failure  of  the  Athenians  to  make  their  con- 

federates proud  of  their  position. 

B.  Internal  causes. 

(1)  Inaptitude  of  Athenians  to  govern, — partly  owing  to 

their  popular  assemblies  wliich  were  too  passionate 
and  turbulent  and  diverted  revenue  from  its  original 
purpose. 

(2)  Want  of  wisdom  shown  in  forcing  the  allies  to  come  to 

Athens  for  trials  and  legal  business. 

(3)  Incapacity  of  their  generals  to  serve  in  great  crises,  e.g.^ 

Cleon,  Nicias,  and  all  at  iEgospotami. 

(4)  Shameless  treason  of  their  leading  citizens  on  many 

occasions,  e,g.^  Alcibiades,  Antiphon,  Theramenes. 

(5)  The  ill-considered  and  mismanaged  expedition  against 

Sicily, 
N.B. — The  Athenian  Empire  lasted  from  first  to  last  seventy- 
two  years,  i.e.^  477-405  ;  the  height  of  its  power  is  marked  by  the 
victory  at  CEnophyta  456  ;  all  hopes,  however,  of  continental  empire 
were  soon  ruined  by  the  defeat  at  Coronea  447  ;  and  the  disaster 
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in  Sicily  413  was  the  turning  point  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  for, 
though  Athens  struggled  on  for  another  nine  years,  her  ultimate 
overthrow  was  almost  a  foregone  conclusion. 

III.  Grievances  op  the  Allies. 

(1)  The  <p6pot ;  in  the  time  of  Aristeides  and  Cimon,  when 

an  active  war  was  being  carried  on  against  the  Persians, 
this  amounted  to  460  talents  ;  in  the  time  of  Pericles, 
when  all  fear  of  such  a  war  was  practically  at  an  end, 
the  tribute  had  yet  risen  to  600  talents  ;  Pericles  had 
used  large  siuns  in  beautifying  Athens,  and  also  in 
prosecuting  her  o\vn  aggressive  policy ;  it  was  not  that 
the  allies  were  over-taxed,  but  that  the  tribute  was  mis- 
appropriated, which  made  the  <p6pos  so  hateful. 

(2)  The  preponderating  influence  of  Athens ;  with  the  ex- 

ception of  Chios,  Samos  and  Lesbos,  none  of  the  other 
allies,  owing  to  their  MiroarpaTioy^  were  in  possession  of 
navies  in  445 ;  the  treasury  had  been  removed  from 
Delos  to  Athens,  and  the  'EWrjvoTaixiai  were  now 
exclusively  Athenians. 

(3)  The  transference  to  Athens  of  all  public  suits,  involving 

much  unnecessary  expense,  delay  and  annoyance. 

(4)  The   KXrjpovxiaty  which   were   really  either   Athenian 

garrisons  planted  in  well-chosen  spots  to  repress  and 
overawe  discontent,  or  else  a  convenient  means  of 
finding  homes  for  the  Athenian  pauper  and  surplus 
population ;  in  the  case  of  those  KXr^povxoi  who 
absented  themselves  ("absentee  landlordism"),  this 
grievance  was  especially  bitter. 

(5)  The    arrogant    behaviour    of    Athenian    officers    and 

citizens,  who  treated  the  allies  as  inferiors. 

(6)  The  stern  repression  and   punishment  of  those  who 

revolted,  and  a  general  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to 
whose  turn  might  come  next. 

IV.  Reasons  for  the  Revolts   op  Athenian   Allies  as 

GIVEN  BY  Thug.  i.  99. 

atrial  8(  ilAAai  t(  ^arav  ruv  airoardcTiuy  Kal  /xiyiarai  al  rwy  <t>6p<i)y 
Kal    viuv  iKhtiai  Koi    Kivoarpdrioy  eJf   ry    4y«yfT0.     ol  yhp    'Adqt'aToi 
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aKpi$ws  iirpaa'crov  koI  XvirTjpol  ^ffav  ovk  eiudoaiv  ov8h  fiov\o/j.4vois 
raKaiirvpeTv  irpoffdyovris  tos  audyKas'  ^crav  54  7ra>s  Kol  &,W(i)5  01 
'Adrivaioi  ovk4ti  dfioiws  iv  '^iSovp  dpxovres,  Koi  ovt€  ^vvearpaTevov  airh 
Tov  taov  pa5i6y  t€  irpoad'^ea'dai  ^v  aifTo7s  rubs  atpiarafiet/ovs.  wv  ahroX 
aXrioi  iyeuoj/TO  01  ^v/x/j-axoi'  5m  yap  rrju  airoKurjcriu  TavTrjv  ruv 
ffTpareLUU  ol  irKeiovs  avTcav,  'iva  fxr]  citt'  o'^kou  dJcrt,  xPVf^<^Ta  ird^avro 
avrl  tS)v  yecav  rb  iKvov/xevov  avdXwfia  ^epeiv,  Kai  ro7s  fxev  'Adrjuaiois 
riH^sTo  rb  vavriKbv  airb  ttjs  dairdvrjs  ^v  iKeTvoi  ^vfjL<pepoiev,  avrul  5e 
6ir6T€  aTcoaToiev,  &Trapd<rKevoi  Kol  ^Treipot  65  tov  irSKe/xov  Kadiffravro 


V.  Dates  of  Chief  Revolts. 

Naxos, 

466. 

Thasos, 

465-463 

Eubcea, 

446. 

Samos, 

440. 

Potidaea, 

432. 

Lesbos, 

428. 

Chios,          .          .          .          . 

412. 

Bhodes, 

411. 
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01  fi4v  ye  V€WTfpoiroio\  Kol  iirivori(rai  o^fls  koI  iiriT€\€<rai  €py(f>  h  t(,v 
yvuffiv'  v/xeTs  5e  ra  inr&pxovrd  re  (tuC^iv  Koi  iiriyywvai  firjSev  Kal  epy(p 
ou5e  Ta.vayKa7a  i^iKeadai,  aidis  5e  ol  fxhv  koI  irapa  Svfafiiu  TO\fMr}Ta\ 
Koi  irapa  yv(»>/x'iju  KivdvvevTul  koI  iirl  to7s  S€ivo7s  evcXiriSes'  rb  Se 
vfifrepoif  T7JS  T€  SvvdiJLfus  ivSca  irpa^ai,  rrjs  re  yvwfirjs  /urjSe  ro7s 
fiefiaiois  Tri(TTev<rai,  tcDj/  re  SeLvwv  ;urj5eiroT6  ot^adai  o,TTo\vQi\cr€(jdai. 
KoX  ix)]v  KoL  &0KV01  irpbs  vfMcis  ixiWrjras  Kal  airodT]/j.7]Ta\  irpbs  cVStj- 
HordTOvs.  oXovrai  yap  ol  fihu  t^  airovffi^  &v  ri  Kraadat,  vfi€7s  Se  t^ 
i-ir€\6€7u  Koi  TO,  iTo7fxa  hu  fixdypat.  Kparovvris  re  tuv  ix^puv  ivrl 
irA.ettrTOJ'  4^4pxovTaif  Kal  viKdifXivoi  in'  iXdxio'Tov  avatriirrovffiv'  ert 
§6  TOtj  fi^v  acafjiaaiv  aWoTpicoTdTois  virlp  rrjs  ir6\eu)s  xP^^'''^h  '''V 
yv^lxTj  5e  olKciOTdTt)  4s  rb  irpdcrornu  ri  vnep  avTT]s.  Ka\  &  /xeuttv  iiriyoii- 
(ravres  fi^  4^4\d(i}(TLi',  ot/ceTa  aT4pe(r6ai  rjyovVTai'  &  5'  &v  iireXduvTes 
KTijcwuTai,  ohiya  Tcpbs  to,  fx.4KKovra  rvxf^7v  irpd^avTCS.  ^v  8'  fipa  Kai 
TOV  Treipc^  ff<pa\<jicnv,  avr^Kiriffavres  &KKa.  ivKijpwaav  t)]v  xpeiai'. 

Thuc.  i.  70. 
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CHARACTER  OF  THEMIST0CLE3. 

Sia<p€p6vT<i}s  Ti  is  avrh  fxaWov  kripov  S|tos  Bavixaffai.  oiK^lc^  yap 
li/feVet,  Kol  ovT€  irpofiaduv  is  avr^p  ovdhv  ofjr*  iirifiadup,  rwv  re 
irapaxpTll^o-  5t  iXaxio'rrjs  BovKrjs  Kpariffros  yvdfiwv  Ka\  ruv  fif\\6vT(i)v 
iir\  ir\i7(TTov  rov  yevrjaronevov  &pi(rTOs  ct/cacTTjs.  koI  &  filv  ficrh  Xf*pos^ 
iX^^i  '^'"^  ^|7J7'^(ra(rpat  oT6s  re*  wv  5e  liireipos  elf?;,  Kplvai  ikuvus  ovk 
aiTTiWaKTO.  t6  t€  i.ixiLvou  ^  xelpoj/  iv  T(f  atpave'i  %ri  Trpoeupa  fxaKiara. 
Koi  rh  ^v/xirav  €lire7v,  (pvffeoos  fikv  dvvdfxei,  fi(\4T7js  5e  jSpaxuTijTi, 
Kp^TiffTOs  5ij  ovTos  auTOCX^Sia^etj/  rd  dtovra  iyivero, 

Thuc,  i.  138. 


GREEK  ARMIES. 
I.  The  Spartan  Army, 

The  general  formation  in  all  Greek  states  was  the  phalanx,  that  is, 
a  body  of  troops  in  close  array  armed  with  the  long  spear.  Chief 
reliance  was  placed  on  the  heavy-armed  6n\7Tai,  the  cavalry  being 
always  inferior  except  among  the  Thessalians  and  Boeotians,  who  alone 
had  territories  suitable  for  the  evolutions  of  cavalry.  The  Spartan's 
whole  life  was  a  preparation  for  war  ;  hence  his  marked  superiority 
in  the  field.  The  dirX7Tai  were  composed  partly  of  STrapTmrai,  partly 
of  TreploiKoi ;  every  Spartan  citizen  was  liable  to  service  {cfKppovpos) 
between  the  age  of  twenty  and  sixty  ;  divided  into  six  divisions  (juJpai) 
under  a  TroXe'yuapxos ;  each  ix6pa  subdivided  into  four  \6xoi  under 
Xox^-yoi  i  each  \6xos  into  two  irevTijKocrTiKs  under  irevTTjicotrTfJpes,  and 
each  irevr7)Ko<TTV5  into  two  ivcofiorlai,  the  last  being  so-called  because 
bound  together  by  a  common  oath. 

The  strength  of  a  juSpa  varied  from  400  to  900,  each  being  attended 
by  about  100  cavalry  under  a  ivnapnoar-fis.  The  king  led  the  army  as 
commander-in-chief,  but  his  powers  were  afterwards  curtailed  by  the 
presence  of  two  ((popoi.  Spartan  hoplites  were  accompanied  by  Helots 
•  as  attendants  and  also  to  act  as  light-armed  troops  (i//tAo(,  yv/ivvrfs) ; 
the  number  of  these  varied  (there  were  seven  to  each  6ir\lTrjs  at 
riataea) ;   Helots  were  very  seldom  used  as  6irKiTat,    The  ^Ktpaai 
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Fig.   3 


Fig.  4. 


General  Types  of  Greek  Warriors. 
FIGS.  1,  2,  3.-Equipped  for  Battle.    Fig.  4.— On  the  Alarch. 
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formed  a  special  corps  of  600  foot,  usually  posted  on  the  left  next  the 
king,  who  was  in  the  centre,  and  consisting,  at  any  rate  originally,  of 

ITfploiKOl, 

The  equipment  of  the  Spartan  ^TrAtTat  consisted  of  the  long  spear 
{Z6pv)  and  short  sword  (|u^\7j),  a  large  brazen  shield  {aairis)  with  thong 
or  handle  inside  (tt  Jp7ro|),  suspended  by  a  thong  from  the  neck,  crimson 
cloaks,  and  the  other  gear  of  the  ordinary  Greek  hoplite,  viz.,  helmet 
{Kp(ivos)y  cuirass  {e<L-pa^\  greaves  {Kvqfxi^es).  The  total  weight  must 
have  been  nearly  eighty  lbs. 

Spartan  encampments  were  circular ;  the  cavalry  and  helots  were 
kept  outside.  The  signal  for  battle  was  given  by  flutes  to  regulate  the 
marching,  the  men  chanting  the  battle-song  as  they  advanced  (ttoioi/ 
e/i)3aT^ptos). 

II,  The  Athenian  Army. 

This  was  not  so  carefully  organised  as  the  Spartan,  though  externally 
similar  to  it, — greater  attention  being  paid  to  the  navy. 

Of  Solon's  four  classes  the  first  and  second  served  as  cavalry,  the 
third,  or  ^euytTai,  as  heavy -armed,  and  the  fourth,  or  07]tcs,  as  light- 
armed  or  on  board  the  fleet.  The  same  general  principles  were 
observed  under  the  constitution  of  Cleisthenes.  Service  lasted  from 
the  eighteenth  to  the  sixtieth  year,  the  first  two  years  being  spent 
on  garrison-duty  on  the  frontiers,  when  the  men  serving  were  known 
as  irepliToAoi.  Senators,  farmers  of  the  revenue,  ^opfi^of  during  the 
festival  of  the  Dionysia,  and  later  also  traders,  were  exempt,  but  any 
attempt  by  others  to  shirk  service  was  punished  by  arinia. 

The  iM€ToiKoi  served  as  heavy-armed  troops,  especially  in  garrisoning 
the  city,  but  could  not  serve  in  the  cavalry  ;  while  slaves  were  only 
employed  in  times  of  great  stress.  The  usual  formation  was  the 
phalanx.  The  soldiers  of  each  tribe  formed  a  separate  body  in  the 
army  ;  every  hoplite  was  accompanied  by  an  attendant  (uirTjpeTTjs)  and 
every  horseman  by  his  groom  {iiriroK6ixos).  Ten  arpaTrjyoi  were 
annually  elected  to  command,  and  ten  Ta^lapxoi  for  the  infantry,  while 
for  the  cavalry  were  chosen  two  Hirirapxot  and  ten  <pv\apxot.  In  early 
times  the  iroXe/xapxos  had  supreme  command,  e.g.,  at  Marathon  he  pre- 
sided over  the  Council  of  "War.  The  number  of  drpar-nyol  sent  with 
an  army  varied  ;  usually  three  were  present,  of  whom  sometimes  one 
was  supreme,  while  at  others  they  commanded  in  turn,  or  else 
directed  operations  by  common  consent,  as  in  the  Sicilian  Exj^edition. 

Pay  was  introduced  by  Pericles,  partly  money  {fiiae6s),  partly 
food  {(Tir-np^atov),  at  the  rate  of  two  obols  a  day  with  two  added  for 
ffiTTjpeaioy  {r(rpuP6\ov  filos)  j  officers  received  eight  obols ;  hwus  wer« 
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paid  twelve,  while  sixteen  went  to  the  a-TparrjyoL  The  cavalry  were 
paid  even  in  time  of  peace,  so  as  to  be  always  efficient. 

Strength  of  Athenian  army  varied;  thus  10,000  hoplites  at  Marathon  ; 
8000  hoplites  with  as  many  light-armed  at  Plataea  ;  18,000  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ready  for  active  service,  as  well  as 
16,000  who  could  be  used  for  garrison  duty.  The  TreATocrTat,  so  called 
from  their  light  shield  (TreArr/),  are  not  often  mentioned  before  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  They  seem  originally  to  have  been 
Thracian  mercenaries,  but  were  vastly  improved  by  Iphicrates  so  as 
to  combine  the  steadiness  of  hoplites  and  the  nimbleness  of  \pi\oi. 
They  wore  a  linen  corslet  instead  of  the  Ocipa^,  carried  a  lighter  shield 
than  the  hoplites  but  a  longer  sword  and  spear. 

iV.^.  — The  employment  of  mercenaries  {/xiadocpSpot,  fna-Ocarol,  ^evoi) 
in  later  times  revolutionised  Greek  warfare,  and  by  the  time  of 
Demosthenes  the  citizens  seldom  could  be  induced  to  serve. 

III.  The  Macedonian  army. 

Philip,  adopting  ideas  he  had  imbibed  during  his  forced  sojourn  at 
Thebes  from  watching  a  real  tactitian  like  Epaminondas,  set  to  work 
to  improve  the  phalanx  and  its  equipment.  A  huge  spear  {adpiaaa) 
of  twenty-four  feet  instead  of  twenty-one  was  substituted ;  a  more 
serviceable  sword  and  a  very  large  shield  were  also  carried,  and  the 
ordinary  mail  retained.  The  depth  of  the  phalanx  was  increased  ; 
sixteen  files  and  even  thirty -two  were  common  ;  the  normal  number 
of  men  in  a  phalanx  was  4096  under  the  command  of  a  iroXf/j.apxos  or 
arparriySs.  Four  (pdkayyis,  i.e.  16,384  men,  usually  took  the  field. 
Alexander's  phalanx  contained  18,000  men  divided  into  six  sections, 
(rd^iis) ;  that  of  Aiitiochus  had  ten  fi^prj  of  1600  men  each.  For  the 
phalanx  to  be  eflFective  level  ground  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  then 
it  was  invincible  ;  but  being  incapable  of  rapid  movement  it  was  lost 
if  once  it  fell  into  confusion,  e.g.,  at  the  battle  of  Pydna.  To  ensure  its 
safety  numerous  horsemen  and  light-armed  must  be  posted  on  the 
wings ;  accordingly  Philip  and  Alexander  drafted  the  pick  of  the 
Macedonians  and  of  the  trained  Thessalian  horsemen  into  the  cavalry. 
Other  select  Macedonian  corps  were  the  1200  ^Taipoit  the  royal  body- 
guard ;  3000  infantry  kno\vn  as  the  vTramriaTai ;  the  apyjpdj'inBes, 
a  kind  of  peltasts  ;  the  hi^idx^-i,  organised  by  Alexander  to  fight  on 
horseback  or  on  foot.  To  Alexander  is  also  due  the  introduction  of 
artillery,  e.g.  Kard^frXrai. 
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List  of  Military  Terms. 

alxfi^,  point  of  a  spear, 
aKwaK-ns,  Persian  short  sword. 
oLKSuTiovy  &KCCV,  dart,  javelin. 
oLKovriarris,  darter. 
oLKpo^dKia-is,  skirmishing. 
'dfia^a,  heavy  waggon. 
apua  ^p^iravn(p6pov,  scythed  chariot. 
aa-jris,  large  round  shield. 
avT6ao\o5,  deserter. 
jSeAos,  missile,  dart. 
yeppov,  Persian  wicker  shield. 
yvfivriTes,  yvfivoif  light-armed  troops. 
56pu,  spear. 

SpeVavoi/,  a  curved  sword,  scimitar. 
iyxeipi^iov,  dagger. 

e\4iro\is,  a  siege-engine  invented  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 
^fi<ppovpos,  liable  to^serve.     KB.  ol  ^fxcppovpoi,  the  garrison  (Xen.). 
e7ra\|ty,  battlement. 

EndpiToi,  the  soldiers  of  the  Arcadian  federation. 
eTTJT^Seio,  provisions,  commissariat. 

CvySu,  a  rank  or  line  of  soldiers,  opposed  to  a  file  (aroTxos). 
0a'pa|,  breastplate,  cuirass,  corslet. 
r\7j  or  ilK-n,  a  troop  of  horse,  strictly  sixty-four  men. 
'iirnapxos,  a  general  of  cavalry ;  two  were  annually  elected  at  Athens. 
iiriroKSuos,  trooper's  groom. 

'l(piKparlS€s,  military  boots  called  after  Iphicrates. 
KaTttTreATat,  war-engines  for  throwing  missile.s  ;  TteTpo$6\os,  for  hurl- 
ing stones  ;    a(p€T-fipia  opyava  (Lat.    '  tormenta ')  embraced   the 
various  engines  used. 

KaTcicrracris,  the  fixed  allowance  made  at   Athens  to  a  citizen  in  the 
cavalry. 

KardcppaKToi,  mniled  cavalry. 

Kepas,  wing  of  an  army. 

KvriiJiis,  greave. 

Kpdvos,  helmet. 

\ox<^y^Sy  captain  of  a  company. 

\6xo5,  a  company,  of  varying  strength  from  24  to  100. 

^ctxatpo,  a  sabre. 

yLiTwirov,  front  of  an  army. 

^iado<p6poi,  mercenaries. 

^o\u/35i5f «,  leaden  bullets  lor  slings. 
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Ii6pa.^  regiment  of  Spartan  infantry,  varying  from  400  to  900  men. 

vevpd,  a  bowstring. 

^evay6s,  a  commander  of  mercenaries  (^eVoi). 

^l(pos,  large  pointed  sword. 

^vfiKri^  a  sickle-shaped  Lacedaemonian  dagger. 

6i(tt6s,  arrow. 

oTTia-eocpvAaKes,  the  rear-guard. 

dw\7Tai  and  ra  oirka,  heavy  infantry. 

oh\aix6s,  troop  of  cavalry. 

ovpd,  the  rear, 

oipaySs,  leader  of  rear-guard. 

oxavov,  handle  of  shield. 

TreA-racTT^y,  targeteer,  so-called  from  the  light  shield  (ireATrj)  carried. 

vepiTToKoi,  patrols,  i.e.,  young  Athenian  citizens  during  their  first  two 

years  of  service. 
vXaicTLov  la6w\evpov  (Lat.   *  agmen  quadratum '),  an   army  marching 

in  close   fighting  order  with   the  baggage  in  the  centre  of  the 

square. 
irXfvpal,  flanks  of  an  army. 
ir6\iirij.a,  a  fortified  town. 
irJp7ra|,  handle  of  shield. 
adXiriy^,  trumpet  ;  aaKinyKTiiSt  trumpeter. 

adpiaaa,  the  long  Macedonian  lance  of  24  feet  used  in  the  phalanx. 
aavpwrrip,  spike  at  butt  of  spear  by  which  it  was  stuck  into  the  ground. 
ffiT7ip4aiov,  money  for  provisions. 
(TKivrif  baggage  ;  <rKevo(f>^poi,  sutlers,  camp-f  »llowers. 
airoXds,  a  buS"  jerkin,  leathern  garment ;  var.  lect.  in  Xen.,  aroxds. 
arSfia,  the  front  of  an  army. 
ffTvpa^,  spike  at  butt-end  of  a  spear. 
(TvvTayfxa,  squadron,  cor|is. 
a(fii:vl6vr)y  sling  ;  a(p€v5op'f}Tyis,  slinger. 
(TxeStot,  bridge  of  rafts  or  pontoons. 
Tay6s,  Thessalian  generalissimo. 
rd^is,  (1)  a  company,  (2)  a  brigade,  especially  at  Athens  the  quota  of 

infantry  furnished  by  each  (pvK-fi ;  Ta^lopxos,  a  brigadier. 
t6^ov,  bow  ;  To|<^Trjs,  archer. 
rpoiratov,  trophy  ;  if  the  enemy  allowed  it  to  be  put  up,  this  was  a 

confession  of  defeat ;  in  drawn  encounters  each  side   sometimes 

erected  a  trophy. 
iiraaTriaTrjs,  shield-bearer,  esquire  ;  also  a  member  of  a  famous  corps 

in  the  Macedonian  army. 
vTrr]p€rt)s,  servant  of  an  Athenian  hoplite,  who  carried  his  baggage, 

rations,  and  shield. 
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inroCvyia,  baggage-Cattle. 

<f)d\ay^,  the  Greek  mode  of  drawing  up  infantry  in  a  close  mass  about 

eight  files  deep. 
(papirpx,  quiver. 
(ppovpd,  a  watch,  guard  ;  4>povpapxos,  officer  on  guard  ;  commandant  of 

a  fortress. 
<pv\aK-fi,    a  watch  of  the   night ;    <pv\aK€s,    sentinels ;    (pukaKriipiov, 

guard-house. 
(pvXij,  (1)  the  quota  of  one  (pu\-f]  ;  (2)  a  certain  number  of  cavalry  ;  so 

(pvXapxos  is  either  the  chief  of  a  (pvX-fi,  or  a  cavalry -officer. 
Xi\lapxos,  (1)  an   officer  in  the  Macedonian  phalanx  ;    (2)  used  by 

Polybius  as  an  equivalent  for  the  Roman  '  tribunus  militum.' 
^i\ol,  light-armed  troops. 

N.B. — I.  An  army  advancing  (1)  in  line  of  battle  was  iirl  (paXayyos; 
(2)  in  column  (Lat.  'longo  agmine')  was  inl  h^pws,  Kara  Kepas,  opQia 
(paKayl,  opdioi  k6xoi  ;  (3)  in  fighting  order  (Lat.  *  agmen  quadratum') 
was  irKaiaioi'  laiirK^vpoy. 

II.  The  front,  rh  ard/xa,  to  fxenDTrov,  rh  irpdadev.  The  rear,  ?;  ovpd, 
ot  6inardo(pv\aKis,  rh  otnadev.  The  centre,  to  fx^aov  ;  the  flanks,  at 
irXevpal  ;  the  wings,  ra  Kipxra. 


GREEK  NAVIES. 

I.  The  Earliest  Navies. 

"The  first  person  known  to  us  by  tradition  as  having  established  a 
navy  is  Minos,"  says  Thucydides  (i.  4), — the  object  of  this  Cretan  king 
being  to  put  down  piracy  and  establish  his  own  rule  firmly  in  the 
jEgean  sea.  Passing  to  more  historical  times  we  learn  once  mx)re  from 
Thucydides  that  Corinth  was  the  first  place  in  Greece  proper  where 
warships  were  built,  and  that  Ameinocles,  a  Corinthian  ship-wright, 
built  four  for  the  Samians  about  the  year  708  B.C.  The  earliest  sea- 
fight  recorded  was  between  Corinthians  and  Corcyraeans  in  664  b.c. 
Subsequently  the  lonians  attained  to  great  naval  strength  in  the 
reign  of  Cyrus  the  elder.  Polycrates  of  Samos  had  a  powerful  navy 
in  the  reign  of  Cambyses  ;  while  somewhat  earlier  the  Phocaeans  were 
strong  enough  to  defeat  the  Carthaginians  at  sea.  But  these  early 
fleets  consisted  principilly  of  small  vessels,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
Persian  wars  that  navies  of  any  account  became  common.  Indeed  it 
was  not  till  the  end  of  this  period  that  the  war  with  iBgina  and  the 
prospect  of  the  barbarian  invasion  enabled  Themistocles  to  persuade 
the  Athenians  into  building  the  fleet  with  which  they  fought  at 
Salamis,  and  even  this  was  only  partially  composed  of  decked  vessels 
(Thuc. ,  i.  13,  14).     Naval  science  was  developed  mainly  during  the 
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Peloponnesian  war,  for  Thucydides  expressly  notes  how  unscientific 
the  Corcyraeans  and  Corinthians  were  even  as  late  as  432  B.C.  ;  they 
had  still  much  to  learn,  and  like  other  Greeks  they  took  the  Athenian 
navy  as  a  pattern  (c/.  Thuc,  i.  49). 

II.  The  Athenian  IsTavt. 

In  the  time  of  Solon  Attica  was  divided  into  four  0y\at  and  forty- 
eight  administrative  districts,  called  i^avKpy.plui,  each  of  the  latter  being 
responsible  for  the  equipping  of  one  ship  of  war,  to  which  the  richer 
citizens  had  to  contribute  according  to  their  property.  When  this 
arrangement  for  providing  a  fleet  of  forty-eight  vessels  began  is  un- 
certain, but  probably  during  the  struggle  with  Megara  for  Salamis,  as 
the  possession  of  a  fleet  would  then  have  become  necessary  to  Athens, 
about  620  B.C.  Cleistrenes  retained  the  old  system  of  vavKpapiai, 
which  were  now  raised  to  fifty,  a  number  which  agrees  well  with  the 
statement  of  Herodotus  that  Athens  had  fifty  ships  in  the  war  with 
^gina,  491-481  B.C.  How  long  this  system  survived  is  unknown, 
but  certainly  not  beyond  the  time  when  the  navy  was  so  largely 
increased  at  the  instigation  of  Themistocles.  To  him  is  due  the 
credit  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the  maritime  power  of  Athens,  by 
persuading  the  Athenians  to  expend  the  surplus  revenue  from  the 
silver  mines  at  Laurium  on  the  building  of  triremes  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  harbour  of  Peirseus,  in  order  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  iEgina  more  vigorously,  482  B.C.  From  this  time  the 
cost  of  building  ships  was  defrayed  from  State  funds,  the  work 
being  carried  out  by  ten  Tpnjpoiroiol,  chosen  and  supervised  by 
the  fiovX-f],  It  was  the  duty  of  the  ^ovX-f)  to  see  that  a  proper 
number  of  ships  were  annually  built  and  equipped,  and  to  con- 
clude contracts  with  the  Tpi7]papxoi  for  this  purpose.  The  number 
of  ships  was  decided  by  the  iKK\r]ala,  which  also  named  the 
arparriyoi  (who  were  to  command  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land),  and 
voted  supplies.  Themistocles  had  carried  a  motion  that  twenty 
ships  should  be  added  each  year,  but  this  enactment  was  probably 
not  always  observed.  To  ensure  good  and  punctual  work,  ten 
iirifieXrjTc.l  ruv  yecopioou  inspected  the  ships  when  built,  as  well  as  the 
docks,  wharves,  and  stores.  The  ships  were  then  passed  on  to  the 
rpiT]p:xpXoi  with  such  stores  as  the  State  provided.  The  trierarch  had 
to  keep  the  ship  in  good  order  and  render  an  exact  account  to  Xoyiffrai 
of  everything  on  board  ;  often,  too,  he  had  to  make  up  deficiencies,  and 
it  ^as  usual  to  pay  extra  wages  (e7rj0opai)  in  order  to  secure  a  thoroughly 
efficient  crew.  It  is  computed  that  the  average  expense  of  the  Tpirjpapxioi 
amounted  to  fifty  *'  minae."  At  first  one  person  bore  the  whole  expense 
of  a  vessel,  but  after  the  Sicilian  expedition,  when  money  was  scarce, 
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it  was  sometimes  shared  by  two  {awrpi-ftpapxat),  who  then  commanded 
in  turn.  In  358  B.C. ,  a  large  fleet  being  suddenly  needed  to  act  against 
the  Thebans  in  Euboea,  the  dearth  of  rich  citizens  led  to  the  temporary 
expedient  of  calling  for  volunteers.  To  this  succeeded  the  system  of 
20  av/jifiopiai,  sub-divided  into  smaller  groups  of  15  or  16,  of  the  1200 
richest  citizens  {(Tvvr(\eiai)  contributing  equally.  Owing,  however, 
to  abuses,  Demosthenes,  when  iinaTdT-ns  rov  vavriKov  in  340  B.C., 
carried  a  law  which  allotted  the  expense  of  one  trireme  to  every  ten 
talents  of  taxable  capital  up  to  but  not  exceeding  three  triremes  and  a 
tender  {vmjpcaiov) ;  those  who  had  not  ten  talents  were  to  unite  in 
(TvvT€\€iai  or  partnerships  till  that  sum  was  made  up.  Probably  no 
one  with  less  property  than  500  "minae"  had  to  perform  the  Tpirjpapxia, 
while  performance  of  this  extraordinary  \eirovpyia  gave  exemption 
from  all  others  during  the  following  year.  The  rpi-fipapxos  had  charge 
of  the  ship  and  commanded  the  rowers  and  sailors,  but  the  marines 
{inifiaral)  were  under  their  own  officers.  The  rowers  were  usually  the 
poorest  citizens  and  fieroiKoi,  sometimes  even  slaves.  Pay  varied  at 
different  times  from  four  obols  a  day  to  one  Spaxp-v  ;  the  monthly  pay 
of  a  single  trireme  has  been  reckoned  at  little  short  of  a  talent.  As 
regards  numbers,  we  read  that  there  were  200  at  Salamis,  and  400  not 
very  much  later.  The  type  of  ship  remained  the  same  till  about  330 
B.C.,  when  quadriremes  and  quinqueremes  began  to  be  built. 

The  most  formidable  weapon  in  naval  engagements  was  the  **  beak" 
(e^ujSoAov) ;  the  most  usual  manoeuvres  the  SiiKnKovs,  ''breaking  the 
line," and  the  irepUxovs,  "outflanking  the  enemy  "  ;  in  all  such  move- 
ments the  Athenians  attained  a  proficiency  never  equalled  by  any  other 
Greeks,  except,  perhaps,  the  Corinthians,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
study  of  Phormio's  exploits  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf  against  the 
Lacedaemonian  fleets  (c/.  Thuc,  ii.  82-92). 

N.B. — The  sacred  ships,  known  as  ^  UdpaXos,  v  ATjXids,  rj  2a\afiivia, 
were  kept  permanently  equipped  and  manned,  even  in  time  of  peace,  for 
Qiwplai  and  special  missions  ;  they  were  employed  in  naval  engagements, 
the  first  being  the  admiral's  flag-ship. 

III.  The  Spartan  Navy. 

This  was  so  insignificant  during  the  Persian  wars  that  Sparta  speedily 
resigned  the  7]ye/j.ovia  by  sea  to  Athens,  nor  was  much  attention  \)8kid 
to  naval  matters  until  the  latter  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when, 
contrary  to  her  traditions  and  inclination,  Sparta  was  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  a  fleit.  Of  the  details  of  Spartan  navies  we  know  very 
little,  save  that  the  naval  port  and  arsenal  was  at  Gythium  on  the  Gulf 
of  Laconia,  and  that  the  crews  were  drawn  from  the  inpioiKoi,  Helots 
and  foreigners,    though   the  chief  officers  {yavapxoi  and   ^iriorTo\«rs) 
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were  always  Spartiates,  The  equipment  and  building  of  the  ships  prob- 
ably fell  to  the  lot  of  the  richer  TrepioiKot,  who  in  return  would  enjoy 
certain  privileges.  We  hear  of  ten  Spartan  ships  at  Artemisium,  sixteen 
at  Salamis,  and  only  twenty-five  in  413  B.C.,  when  Sparta  was  making 
vigorous  efforts  to  finish  the  Peloponnesian  war.  That  the  Spartan 
admirals  were  at  first  very  inefficient  may  be  sufficiently  gathered  from 
their  poor  display  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf  when  opposed  to  Phormio  ; 
indeed,  it  was  inefficiency  and  the  inability  to  create  a  good  fleet  that 
led  Sparta  to  ally  herself  with  Persia  and  so  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  numerous  and  well-found  Phoenician  navy. 

IV.  Other  Greek  Navies. 

From  the  lists  furnished  by  Thucydides  (ii.  9)  of  the  naval  allies  of 
Athens  and  Sparta  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  B.C.  431, 
we  find  that  ships  were  furnished  to  Athens  by  Corcyra,  Chios,  and 
Lesbos  ;  while  Sparta  depended  for  a  fleet  on  the  Corinthians, 
Megarians,  Sicyonians,  Pellenians,  Eleans,  Ambraciots,  Leucadians, 
and,  after  the  Sicilian  expedition,  on  the  valuable  Syracusan  navy. 
Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  ships  of  war  in  Greek  waters 
was  very  considerable,  and  though  we  have  few  details  of  any  navies 
save  the  Athenian,  it  is  likely  that  what  is  true  in  this  case  is  in  the 
main  applicable  to  the  rest.  In  later  days  Rhodes  possessed  the  best 
navy  in  the  world  and  rendered  important  services  to  the  Romans  in 
their  wars  with  Pnilip  of  Macedon,  Antiochus  of  Syria,  and  Mithridates 
of  Pontus. 

List  of  Naval  Terms. 

&yKoiva,  Lat.  '  anquina,'  a  rope  from  the  middle  of  a  yard  to  the  top 

of  the  mast  for  raising  or  lowering  the  sail. 
&yKvpay  Lat.  'ancora' ;  cf.  'ghi&ses  &yKvpav  fidWeiy,  KaQuvai,  fx^dUvai, 

'  to  cast  anchor  *  ;  &yKvpav  aXpecdai  or  aipsiu,  *  to  weigh  anchor'; 

€7r'  ayKvpas   6piJLi7i>   and  anoaaAeveiu,   'to  ride  at  anchor';  Upa 

&yKvpa  was  the  most  powerful  anchor  on  a  ship,  so  used  for  '  the  last 

hope  '  ;  cf.  Lat.  *  sacram  solvere.' 
&KaTos  and  a/cartoj',  Lat.  'actuaria,' a  light  fast  sailing  vessel. 
&VT\0  5,  the  hold  of  a  ship,  the  bilge-water  which  collects  there. 
aKpoar6\toVf  the  gunwale, 

cLKpoK^paia,  TO,  Lat.  '  cornua,' the  ends  of  sail-yards. 
dudyeadai,  to  put  out  to  sea. 
auuKpoveadai,  to  back  water. 

atr oaroKevs,  at  Athens,  a  magistrate  who  had  to  fit  out  a  squadron. 
1i.<TK(t}fxa,  the  leather  padding  round  the  oar-hole. 
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&<p\a<rTov,  Lat.  'aplustre,'  the  curved  stern  of  a  ship  with  its  orna- 
mental work. 
li,<ppaKToi   urj€s,   Lat.    'naves  apertae,'  undecked   or  only  partially 

decked  ships. 
Si€KTr\ovs,  breaking  the  enemy's  line  in  a  sea-fight. 
(SwXia,  Lat.  'transtra,'  the  seats  of  the  rowers. 
f\Keiv,  (1)  to  tow  a  ship  ;  (2)  to  pull  an  oar. 
6>)8aAA.etj/,  (1)  to  charge,  ram;   (2)  to  pull  hard,  Lat.   'incumbere 

remis.' 
ififioX-f],  strictly  the  charge  of  one  ship  against  the  side  of  another, 

while  Trpoa$o\-fi  was  the  charge  prow  to  prow. 
flA^oXos  or  -ou,  Lat.  '  rostrum,'  the  brazen  beak  of  a  man-of-war. 
i ^avT\€7i/,  to  pump  out  water. 
f^-fipvs  sc.  uavs,  a  ship  with  six  banks  of  oars. 
iirifidO pa,  t],  a  ship's  ladder,  gangway. 
67rjj8eiTat,  Lat.  'classiarii  milites,' marines. 
^ttI  K^pas  ttK^Iv,  to  sail  in  column. 
eTTto-ToAeus,  among  the  Spartans,  a  vice-admiral, 
e p eV 7j s,  a  rower  ;  eper/trfi',  an  oar  ;  epeVcretj/,  to  row. 
evvai,  stones  used  as  anchors  in  very  ancient  times,  and  thrown  out 

from  the  prow  while  the  stern  was  made  fast  to  land  by  cables 

{ireia-fjLara,  irpv/nvficria). 
Cvyirtis,  a  rower  on  the  midmost  of  the  three  banks  in  a  trireme. 
da\aixlTr}s,  one  of  the  rowers  on  the  lowest  bank  of  a  trireme,  who  had 

the  shortest  oars  and  lowest  pay. 
Bpavlr-qs,  a  rower  on  the  topmost  bank  of  a  trireme. 
XKpioL,  ra,  the  partial  decks  fore  and  aft  of  a  Homeric  ship. 
tinraycoyoisc.  vr^es,  cavalry-transports. 
i(TTia,  TO,  the  sails  (in  Homer). 
iar q^6kt],  a  crutch  at   the  stern  in   which  the  mast  rested  when 

lowered  in  the  Homeric  ship. 
Irrr6s,  a  mast. 
KaXus,  a  rope  ;  phr.  dn-b  KiXoo  ttX^Iv,  *to  have  a  ship  towed' ;  kAxo-s 

i^ifvai,  *  to  let  out  the  reefs,'  '  crowd  on  all  sail '  (poet). 
Kapx'h'^^of,  the  masthead  of  a   ship,   through   which   the  halyards 

worked. 
KaraSuiiUy  to  sink  (trans,  and  intrans. ). 
KaTOLo-rpccfjia,  t b,  the  deck. 
KaT<l(p paKTa  ttAoTo,  decked  ships. 
K€\ev(TT-ns,  the  boatswain  who  by  voice  or  pipe  gave  the  time  to  tlie 

rowers. 
KfX-ns,  a  fast-sailing  yacht  with  one  bank  of  oar.s  ;  Lat.  '  celox. ' 
ice^ofai,  yard-arms  ;  Lat.  '  cornua  antennarura.' 
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/c\^t5e  y,  in  Homer,  the  rowing  benches. 

KXijxaKes  and  KXifiaKiBcs  (rarely),  a  ship's  ladder. 

kovtSs,  a  punt-pole. 

Kv$€pv^Tr]s,  steersman,  pilot;  Lat.  ' gubernator.* 

Kciirr],  oar-handle,  oar. 

\tfivpvis,  a  light  swift-sailing  galley  ;  Lat.  *  Liburna.' 

fiecrSS  fjL-n,  in  Homer,  the  hole  in  which  the  mast  was  stepped. 

fiiT ew p 0 i,  out  at  sea. 

fX€TcoTrr]S6v,  '  in  line,' opposed  to  eVt  Kepwy,  *  in  column  '  (Thuc). 

fiofTjpeis  sc.  vrjes,  ships  with  one  bank  of  oars. 

vavdyiov,  a  wreck. 

vavapxos,  the  Spartan  admiral-inchief. 

vavK\r] pos,  a  ship-owner,  often  the  skipper  himself. 

t/aufiaxict,,  rj,  a  sea-fight. 

vauTTtiyelv,  to  build  ships;  vavTrr)yia,  shipbuilding;  vavirriySs,  a 

ship-wright. 
vaijo-rad fiou,  roadstead  ;  Lat.  '  static  navium.' 
yavTr]s,  a  sailor  ;  vavTiK6s,  naval  ;  r]  vavTiK-t],  seamanship;  rb  vavriK6vy 

technically  meant    (at    Athens)    money    borrowed    or    lent    on 

bottomry. 
vedpiov,  a  dockyard  ;  Lat.  '  na valia. ' 
vedxroiKoi,  slips,  sheds,  docks  (being  parts  of  the  vcipiov). 
vr\€5  /jLaKpal,    men-of-war;    Lat.     'naves    longae';   as    opposed   to 

(TTpoyyvKai,  dXKoiSis  sc.  vries,  merchant-men. 
oKeWeiv,  to  run  a  ship  ashore  ;  also  /ceAAet;/  (poet.). 
6\Kds,  rji  a,  ship  of  burden. 

6\Koi,  machine  for  hauling  ships  along  on  land  ;  Lat.  *  pulvini.' 
d-rrKiTayccyol  sc.  vrjes,  troop-ships,  transports. 
dpfxeTu,  to  be  moored,  lie  at  anchor. 
opfiiCeiu,  to  bring  to  anchor. 

op /J.  OS,  anchorage,  a  roadstead,  a  basin  ;  Lat.  *  static  navalis.' 
Trapdfi\ri/xa,  a  curtain  or  screen  of  leather  or  hair  to  protect  the  sides 

of  a  ship;  so  too  Trapapp  u/ta  ;  Lat,  *  cilicia,  storeae,  plutei.' 
irapoi(Tr)/xov,  the  ensign  of  a  ship  ;  Lat.  'insigne.' 
irevTT]K<ivroposSC.  va^s,  a  ship  of  burden  with  fifty  oars. 
irevriipris  SC.  vavs,  a  quinquereme,  ship  with  five  banks  of  oars. 
irepitrXovs,  (1)  sailing  round  an  enemy's  fleet;  (2)  the  account  of  a 

coasting  voyage,  e.g.,  the  geographical  works  by  Scylax,  Kearchus 

(in  Arrian),  Hanno,  etc. 
'irr}5d\iov,  a  rudder  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  tiller  was  6ia^  ;  often  two 

rudders,  like  large  oars,  connected  by  crossbars  iC^vyKai),  were 

used. 
vxijpw  iJLu,  Th,  the  crew  ;  so  Trx-qpovv,  to  man. 
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■kKoUv,^  ship  or  vessel  in  the  most  general  sense  ;  mostly  ot  a  mer- 
chantman or  transport,  as  distinct  from  a  man-of-war  [vaZs). 
^6Z.s,   ol,  the  two  lower  corners  of  a  sail,  or  the  ropes  fastened  to 

them  for  tightening  or  slackening  the  sail  ;  the  sheets. 
Trprfroi/ot,  o.'/in  Homer,  two  ropes  from  the  masthead  to  the  bows, 

serving  to  raise,  lower,  and  stay  the  mast ;  the  forestays. 
irpd/tj/a,  T]y  the  stern,  poop  ;  Lat.  *  puppis.' 
iTpd>pa,  v,  the  prow,  bow;  Lat.  *prora.' 
SvuovKK^:u,  to  tow  ;  Lat.  ' remulcare,  remulco  agere.' 
crKa\iM6s,d,the  pin  or  thole  to  which  the  Greek  oar  was  fastened  by 

the  TpoTTojT^p  ;  Lat.  '  scalmus,  paxillus.' 
aKdcpos,  rh,  the  hull  of  a  ship  ;  Lat.  '  alveus.' 
arafiiues,  ol,  the  ribs  of  a  ship  ;  Lat.  '  statumina.' 
rrrJAos  (poet.)  (1)  voyage  ;  (2)  fleet ;  (3)  the  ship's  beak. 
o-TpaTtwTtSesSC.  y^6s,  troopships. 
arpoyyv^ai  vn^s,  merchantmen  (round  and  roomy  as  opposed  to  the 

long  narrow  man-of-war  {fxaKpa.  vavs). 
(T  X  e  5  ( o,  a  raft. 

o-x^rv,  with  or  without  vadv,  to  put  in,  land. 
(Txo'ivos  and  axo^vlou,  a  rope,  cord. 

raiJ/U,  the  pennant,  streamer.  ,      ,    ,       i      ^.u. 

r«pp  J.  and  rap<T6s,  the  blade  of  an  oar  ;  Lat.  '  pa'naula    ;   also  the 

whole  line  of  oars  on  one  side  of  a  ship, 
rerp^prjs  sc.  uads,  a  ship  with  four  banks  of  oars,  a  quadnreme.^ 
Tolxoi,  the  sides  of  a  ship  ;  proverb  in  Aristoph.  6  eu  Trparrcv  ro.xo^, 

•  the  snug  side  of  the  ship.' 
TpiaK6uropo5SC.pav5,&  vessel  with  thirty  oars. 
rp.iiprjssc.  .aO.,  a  galley  with  three  banks  of  rowers,  the  common  form 
of  the  Greek  man-of-war  up  to  about  the  end  of  the  Pe  oponnesian 
war  when  larger  vessels  became  common  ;  Ptolemy  Philopater  is 
said  to  have  had  a  monster  with  forty  banks  (reacrapaKoi'T^prjs), 
but  how  such  huge  ships  were  built  or  worked  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained. 
rp6Tris,  10,  the  keel.  ,  •  i    av 

rpo.6s  and  rpoTra-r^p,  a  twisted  thong  of  leather,  with  which  the 

oar  was  fastened  to  the  thole. 
^Tre'pai,   the  braces  attached  to  the  sailyards  {iTrUpia)  by  means  ol 

which  the  sails  are  shifted  fore  and  aft. 
{>n6Cu>fia,  a  cable  passed  round  the  hull  to  undergird  {Oiroid.>yyvfiil  a 

crazy  vessel. 
<f>opTvyolsc.  ^^€j,  merchantmen  ;  sotoo^oprtica  ir\oia. 

(poDTiov,  freight.  ,         v 

XTjWcTKos.  the  end  of  the  stern  which  turned  up  like  a  goose  s  neck. 
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THE  PELOPONNESIAN    WAR. 

I.  Causes. 

(1)  The  jealousy  and  apprehension  felt  by  the  Spartans 
towards  the  growing  power  of  Athens  ever  since  the 
formation  of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos ;  the  younger 
generation  had  forgotten  the  gratitude  due  to  Athens 
for  her  services  in  the  struggle  with  Persia,  and  from 
ignorance  of  the  real  meaning  of  war  was  eager  to 
measure  itseK  with  its  rival ;  this  was  the  real  cause  ; 
to  this  may  be  added  the  natural  antagonism  between 
Democracy  and  Aristocracy. 

(2)  More  immediate  causes  were  the  grievances  of  Bceotia, 

Megara,  and  .^gina ;  Bceotia  could  not  forget  the  ten 
years  of  Athenian  supremacy,  or  the  fact  that  Plataea, 
once  a  member  of  her  league,  was  now  a  frontier- 
fortress  in  alliance  with  Athens  ;  Megara,  owing  to  her 
revolt  in  446  and  treacherous  massacre  of  an  Athenian 
garrison,  had  been  subsequently  punished  for  an  alleged 
sacrilege  by  being  prohibited  from  using  any  market 
or  harbour  belonging  to  the  Delian  Confederacy ; 
consequently  her  trade  had  seriously  diminished ; 
^gina,  from  very  early  times,  had  had  reason  to  be 
discontented  with  Athenian  rule. 

(3)  The  quarrel  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  brought  about 

by  commercial  jealousy  and  the  interference  of  Corinth 
in  the  affairs  of  Epidamnus,  a  colony  of  Corcyra  ; 
Corcyra,  having  succeeded  in  enlisting  Athens  on  her 
side  by  an  appeal  to  Athenian  self-interest,  roused  the 
bitterest  hatred  against  Athens,  Corinth  having  on 
more  than  one  occasion  befriended  Athens,  e.g.^  in  507 
(invasion  of  Attica  by  Cleomenes),  in  489  (during  the 
war  with  ^Egina),  in  440  (revolt  of  Samos  and 
Byzantium),  whereas  Corcyra  had  never  rendered  any 
service  to  any  Greek  state,  and  with  her  selfish  policy 
of  isolation  was  never  likely  to  do  so.  N.B. — Corcyra 
did  not  turn  out  a  valuable  ally. 

(4)  The  revolt  of  Potidaea,  a  Corinthian  colony,  but  also 

a  member  of  the  Deliau  Confederacy ;   this  was  fo- 
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merited  by  Perdiccas  of  Macedonia,  and  actively  en- 
couraged and  aided  by  Corinth  as  an  act  of  retaliation 
for  the  assistance  given  to  Corcyra  by  Athens, 

(5)  The  influence  of  Pericles,  who,  foreseeing  that  a  war 

was  sooner  or  later  inevitable,  refused  to  make  the 
slightest  concession  to  Spartan  demands,  e.gr.,  repeal  of 
the  decree  against  the  Megarians ;  the  restoration  of 
avTouofxia  to  ^gina ;  the  raising  of  the  blockade 
of  Potidaea  ;  for,  as  he  pointed  out,  these  were  merely 
preliminary  demands,  and,  if  granted,  would  soon  be 
followed  by  others  far  more  preposterous  and  ruinous 
to  Athenian  interests. 

(6)  The  Greek  love  of  independence,  which  made  the  allies 

resent  the  pre-eminence  of  Athens  even  when  it  might 

be  for  the  general  advantage. 
N.B.  —Points  of  Contrast. 

(i.)  Dorians  were  opposed  to  lonians. 
(ii.)  Land-forces  to  sea-forces, 
(iii.)  Trained  soldiers  to  wealth. 
(iv.)  Conservatism  to  the  love  of  novelty, 
(v.)  Aristocratic  to  democratic  institutions. 
(vi.)  A  union  of  free  Greeks  to  the  ambition  of  a  single 

state. 

II.  Resources  op  each  side  at  the  beginning  of 
THE  War. 

A.  On  the  side  of  Athens. 

(1)  Land  forces  ;  not  numerous  ;  the  Plataeans,  Messenians 

at  Naupactus,  Acarnanians,  and  the  Thessalians  (luke- 
warm and  untrustworthy)  ;  1200  cavalry  and  13,000 
hoplites  of  her  own,  as  well  as  16,000  troops  on 
garrison  duty  ;  alliance  with  Sitalces,  king  of  Thrace 
in  431. 

(2)  Naval  ;   a   splendid   fleet   of   300    thoroughly   efficient 

triremes  ;  a  well -stocked  arsenal  at  Pciraeus   capable 
of  equipping  many   more  at   short  notice  ;     strong 
squadrons  furnished   by  Chios  and  Lesbos  as  members 
of  the  Delian  Confederacy. 
N.B. — Apparently  Corcyra  and  the  other  members  of  the 
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Confederacy,  e.g,^  the  tributary  towns  of  Thrace  and 
Asia  Minor,  lent  little  or  no  assistance. 
(3)  Finances  ;  very  large  and  flourishing ;  an  annual 
revenue  of  about  lOOU  talents,  of  which  600  formed 
the  (p6po%  of  the  allies,  the  rest  coming  from  other 
sources  of  taxation ;  an  accumulation  of  6000  talents 
in  the  Acropolis  in  coined  silver  ;  the  plate  and  votive 
offerings  in  the  temples   valued  at  nearly  1000  talents. 

B.  On  the  side  of  Sparta. 

(1)  Land  forces  ;  the    whole  of  Peloponnesus  except  Argos 

and  Achaia,  ^.e.,  Elis,  Corinth,  Sicyon,  all  the  Arca- 
dian States,  Epidaurus,  Hermione,  TrcEzen,  Phlius, 
together  with  the  Megarians,  Boeotians,  Phocians, 
Locrians,  Ambraciots,  Leucadians  and  Anactorians ; 
all  these  supplied  hoplites  and  some  cavalry,  form- 
ing a  grand  total  of  perhaps  100,000  foot,  and  about 
2000  horse. 

(2)  Naval ;  in  this  respect  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy 

was  distinctly  weak  ;  Corinth  alone  possessed  a  first- 
class  navy  ;  Sicyon  and  Megara  had  small  fleets,  and 
a  few  ships  were  supplied  by  each  of  the  other 
members,  but  the  latter  had  no  recent  experience  of 
naval  warfare,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  new  manoeuvres 
and  improvements  already  familiar  to  Athenian  sea- 
men ;  later  in  the  war  Syracuse  supplied  a  valuable 
contingent ;  application  to  Persia  for  a  Phoenician  fleet 
was  an  expedient  suggested  by  Spartan  statesmen. 

(3)  Finance  ;  here  again  the  Peloponnesians  were  at  a  dis- 

tinct disadvantage  ;  they  had  no  large  revenue  coming 

in  to  them,  and  no  organised  system  of  tribute  and 

taxation,  and  were  therefore  never  able  to  put  their 

full  force  in  the  field  at  once,  or  to  keep  a  large  army 

on  foot  for  any  length  of  time  ;  to  meet  this  deficiency, 

they  proposed  to  borrow  from  Delphi  and  Olympia  ; 

in  the   closing  years  of    the  war,  large  sums   were 

contributed  by  Cyrus. 

N.B. — A  general  feeling  favourable  to  Sparta  as  the  professed 

champion  of  liberty ;  there  was  no  angry  dislike  to  her  as  there 

was  to  Athens  ;   many  of  her  allies,  especially   Corinth,  were 
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animated  by  a  spirit  of  vindictive  hatred  of  Athens  ;  while  of  the 
allies  of  Athens,  some  were  acting  under  compulsion  and  fear  of 
the  consequences  if  they  refused,  and  the  rest  were  but  passive 
supporters,  having  nothing  to  gain  by  Athenian  success  and  a 
great  deal  to  lose  by  a  long-protracted  war  ;  in  nearly  every  state, 
too,  there  was  a  Laconizing  party,  consisting  of  the  nobles,  i.e., 
the  oligarchs  who  hated  Athenian  democracy  ;  above  all,  there 
was  the  inborn  love  of  avrovo/xia,  which  had  been  outraged  by 
the  establishment  of  an  Athenian  Empire,  quite  apart  from  any 
specific  acts  of  misgovernment  or  oppression  ;  in  short,  it  was  felt 
that  Athens  was  high-handed  and  arrogant,  an  aggressive  and 
dangerous  neighbour,  to  be  curbed  at  all  hazards. 


III.  Chief  Events  in  the  Pelopoxnesian  War. 

It  lasted   twenty-seven  years,  and  may  be  divided  into  three 
main  periods : — 

(i.)  The  ten  years  down  to  the  Peace  of  Nicias,  B.C.  431-421. 
(ii.)  From  the   renewal  of  war  down  to  the  failure  of   the 

Sicilian  expedition,  B.C.  413. 
(iii.)  The  Decelean  war  and  the  naval  war  on  the  coast  of  Asia 

Minor,  B.C.  413-404. 

B.C. 

431.  Surprise  of  Plataea  by  the  Thebans,  not  successful. 

First  invasion  of  Attica. 
430.  Second  and  longest  invasion  of  Attica,  lasting  40  days. 

Outbreak  of  the  plague. 

Potidaea  capitulates. 
429.  Siege  of  Plataea. 

Phormio's  exploits  in  Corinthian  gnll 

Death  of  Pericles. 
428.  Third  invasion  of  Attica. 

Revolt  of  Lesbos  ;  blockade  of  Mitylene. 
427.  Fourth  invasion  of  Attica,  very  severe. 

Capitulation  of   Mitylene  ;  Cleou's  proposal  •   K\rjpovxoi   in 
Lesbos. 

Surrender  of  Plataea. 

Sedition  in  Corcyra. 
436.  Beginning   of   Athenian  interference  in  Sicily.     Operations 
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of  Demosthenes  round  Peloponnesus  ;  defeat  of  the  Spartans 

and  Ambraciots  at  Olpae  and  Idomene. 
425.  Fifth  invasion  of  Attica. 

Demosthenes    fortifies    Pylua ;    blockade   and    capture    of 
Sphacteria  by  Demosthenes  and  Cleon. 

Massacre  of  oligarchs  at  Corcyra  j  sedition  ended. 
424.  Brasidas  secures  Megara. 

Defeat  of  Athenians  at  Delium. 

Brasidas  in  Thrace  ;  captures  Amphipolis. 
423.  Truce  for  a  year. 

Brasidas  in  Thrace. 
422.  Death  of  Cleon  and  Brasidas  at  Amphipolis. 

Negotiations  for  peace. 
421.  The  Lacedaemonians  conclude  an  alliance  for  fifty  years  with 
Athens  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  their  allies,  i.e.^  the 
Peace  of  Nicias. 

Corinth  re-organises  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy. 
420.  Destruction  of  Panactum  ;  Alcibiades  fosters  the  bad  feeling 

against  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  brings  about  an  alliance 

with  Argos. 
418.  Defeat  of  the  Argive  confederates  and   Athenians  by  the 

Lacedaemonians  at  Mantinea  ;  the  Argive  confederacy  is 

broken  up. 
416.  The  Athenians  take  Melos  and  butcher  the  inhabitants. 

Sicilian  expedition  resolved  on, 
415.  Mutilation  of  the  Hermae  ;  attack  on  Alcibiades. 

Athenian   fleet    under    Nicias,    Lamachus    and    Alcibiades 
starts  for  Sicily. 
414.  Gylippus  arrives  at  Syracuse  ;  death  of  Lamachus. 
413.  Occupation  of  Deceleia  by  the  Spartans. 

Athenian  catastrophe  in  Sicily  ;   loss  of  fleet  and  army. 
412,  Revolt  of  Athenian  allies. 

Alliance  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tissaphernes. 

Syracusan  fleet  joins  the  Peloponnesians, 
411.  Democracy  overthrown  at  Athens  ;  the  Four  Hundred. 

Treachery  of  the  oligarchs,  who  are  overthrown,  the  army 
at  Samos  declaring  in  favour  of  democracy. 

Recall  of  Alcibiades. 

Revolt  of  Euboea. 
410.  Battle  of  Cyzicus. 
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409.  Successes  of  Alcibiades  in  the  Hellespont. 
408.  Lysander  in  Ionia. 
407.  C3mi8  aids  Lysander. 

Battle  of  Notium  ;  Athenians  defeated  ;  jAlcibiados  deposed. 
406.  Athenian  victory  at  Arginusae  ;  death  of  Callicratidas  ;  trial 

of  the  Athenian  generals. 
405.  Loss  of  Athenian  fleet  at  ^gospotami. 

Theramenes  sent  to  Lysander  to  treat  for  terma 
404.  Theramenes  at  Sparta  ;  surrender  of  Athens. 

Terms,  i.  Peiraeus  and  the  Long  Walls  to  be  destroyed,  ii. 
Athenian  navy  reduced  to  twelve  ships,  iii.  Athens  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Peloponnesian  Confederacy,  iv.  All  oligarchic 
exiles  to  be  recalled,     v.  Athens  to  give  up  her  foreign  possessions. 

IV.  Some  Kesults  op  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

(1)  Sparta  had  become  a  naval  power,  scarcely  inferior  to 

Athens,  and  was  therefore  exposed  to  the  same  influ- 
ences, to  the  great  detriment  of  her  rigid  discipline. 

(2)  The  Spartan  alliance  with  Persia,  which  had  turned  the 

scale  against  Athens,  led  to  frequent  interference  by 
Persia  as  arbiter  in  Greek  affairs,  culminating  in  the 
disgraceful  peace  of  Antalcidas. 

(3)  A  rapid  decline  of  the  kingly  power  at  Sparta,  owing 

partly  to  the  appointment  of  a  council  of  war  in  wliicli 
the  Ephors  had  the  chief  voice,  and  partly  to  the 
establishment  of  the  I'auopxfa. 

(4)  Deterioration  of  the  Spartan  character  ;  the  system  of 

Lycurgus  was  too  narrow  and  cramping  for  the  rulers 
of  an  empire ;  hence  the  Spartans  proved  utterly 
incapable  of  good  government,  and  their  rule  far  more 
oppressive  than  that  of  Athens. 

(5)  The  influx  of  wealth  consequent  on  Lysander's  victory 

and  the  money  paid  in  tribute  produced  glaring 
ine(j[iialities,  and  completely  demoralised  a  system  in 
which  these  things, had  previously  found  no  nxnn. 

(6)  The  mercenary  soldier  appears,  «.p.,  the  10,000,  and 

henceforth  clamours  for  employment. 

(7)  A  sudden  reaction  in  favour  of  Athens  among  the  dis- 

contented allies. 
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(8)  All  hope  of  federal  union  is  gone,  Sparta  being  too 

selfish  to  care  for  any  one  but  herself,  and  too  timid  to 
found  an  empiie. 

(9)  The  dwindling  in  numbers  of  the  S-TrapTjoTat,  owing  to 

losses  in  the  war,  coupled  with  a  disinclination  to  marry 
which  showed  itself  with  the  increase  of  luxury  and  the 
breakdown  of  the  old  ky^yT]^  brought  the  Spartans  face 
to  face  with  a  very  serious  problem,  e.g.y  in  Aristotle's 
time  there  were "  only  1000  left,  while  a  century  later 
these  had  sunk  to  700,  of  whom  only  100  had  landed 
property. 

(10)  A  disinclination  for  military  service  throughout  Greece, 
save  amongst  the  mercenary  companies,  which  in  no 
small  measure  afterwards  rendered  Philip's  task  an 
easy  one. 


THE  SICILIAN  EXPEDITION,  B.C.  416-413. 

Reasons  for  the  undertaking. 

(1)  A  prevailing  tendency  of  the  Democracy  (largely  con- 

trolled by  the  vavTiKhs  ox><os)  towards  distant  and  trans- 
marine conquests,  encouraged  by  the  demagogues  after 
the  death  of  Pericles,  who  had  always  warned  his 
countrymen  against  this  folly. 

(2)  The  apparent  ease  and   splendour   of   the  enterprise 

blinded  the  mass  to  its  real  nature. 

(3)  A  large  youthful  population  in  Athens  thirsting  for  the 

excitement  and  distinctions  of  military  service. 

(4)  Especially  the  influence  and  ambition   of  Alcibiades, 

who,  being  at  the  time  broken  in  fortune  and  in  bad 
repute,  was  anxious  for  a  chance  of  retrieving  himself. 

(5)  Commercial  enterprise  ;  a  wish  to  secure  Sicilian  trade. 

(6)  The  possibility  of  the  Sicilian  Dorians  sending  aid  to 

their  kinsmen  in  Peloponnesus.  N.B. — This  was  only 
an  alleged  reason  in  B.C.  416,  but  became  a  reality 
later  in  the  Peloponnesian  War,  when  the  Syracusans, 
as  a  retaliation  upon  Athens,  sent  a  fleet  to  operate 
with  Sparta  against  her,  B.C.  412. 

I 
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II.  Chief  events  connected  with  the  Expedition. 

B.C.  416.  Quarrel  between  Egesta  and  Selinus ;  Selinus  having 
enlisted  the  aid  of  Syracuse,  Egesta  appeals  to  Athens ; 
Nicias  opposes,  but  Alcibiades  far  jrs  an  expedition ; 
expedition  resolved  upon  with  Nicias,  Lamachus  and 
Alcibiades  in  command. 

415.  Mutilation  of  the  Hermae  ;  suspicions  of  a  widespread  con- 
spiracy ;  accusations  against  Alcibiades,  who  claims  to  be 
tried  at  once  ;  trial  purposely  postponed  by  his  enemies  in 
order  to  excite  ill  feeling  against  him  in  his  absence ;  the 
expedition  starts  with  a  fleet  of  134  ships  of  war,  well 
equipped  with  supplies  of  all  kinds,  500  transports,  and 
numerous  trading  vessels  ;  but  the  expedition  suffered  at 
once  from  the  want  of  any  concerted  plans  ;  Nicias  proposed 
to  humble  Selinus  and,  having  done  this,  to  return  home  at 
once ;  Lamachus,  to  sail  straight  to  Syracuse  and  seize  it 
while  unprepared  ;  Alcibiades,  to  gain  over  towns  in  Sicily 
and  secure  a  base  of  operations  before  attacking  Syracuse. 
The  last  plan  was  adopted, — with  ruinous  results  (1)  because 
it  gave  the  Syracusans  ample  time  to  concert  measures  of 
defence  ;  (2)  because  Alcibiades,  who  might  have  carried  it 
through,  was  recalled  to  answer  to  the  charges  against  him  ; 
Catana  and  Naxos  were  indeed  secured  before  his  departure, 
but  nothing  of  real  importance  was  achieved  this  year, 
Nicias  wintering  at  Naxos  and  the  Syracusans  fortifying 
their  city. 

B.C.  414.  Nicias  and  Lamachus  resolve  to  circum vallate  Syracuse  ; 
occupation  of  Epipolae ;  Lamachus  killed ;  investment  of 
Syracuse  proceeding  successfully  and  all  but  complete  when 
Gylippua  the  Spartan  throws  himself  into  the  town  and  by 
his  energetic  generalship  saves  it  from  surrendering  at 
a  critical  moment ;  Nicias  applies  for  reinforcements ; 
Gylippus  raises  fresh  troops  and  launches  new  galleys. 

B.C.  413.  Gylippus  assumes  the  offensive ;  the  Athenians  are 
victorious  in  the  first  naval  battle,  but  lose  their  camp  at 
Plemmyrium  together  with  vast  stores  ;  a  second  sea-fight 
ends  in  a  brilliant  victory  for  the  Syracusans  ;  arrival  of 
Demostnenes  with  73  fresh  triremes  from  Athens  and  a 
large  body  ot  troops  ;  vigorous  attempt  of  Demosthenes 
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on  Epipolae  by  niglit  repulsed  with  terrible  loss;  lie 
counsels  instant  retreat  but  is  overruled  by  Nicias,  owing 
to  an  eclipse  of  the  moon ;  this  fatal  delay  forces  the 
Athenians  to  fight  a  third  naval  battle  in  the  great 
harbour  ;  total  defeat  of  the  Athenians  ;  attempt  to  retreat 
into  the  interior  of  Sicily  ;  capitulation  of  Demosthenes  and 
Nicias,  who  are  executed  ;  7000  prisoners  taken  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  stone-quarries  at  Syracuse. 

III.  Measures  at  Athens  on  the  news  of  the  Disaster. 
(i)  A  board  of  elders  {irp6^ovKoi)  appointed  to  watch  over 

the  public  safety. 

(2)  A  rigid  system  of  economy  instituted. 

(3)  Cape   Sunium  fortified  so  as  to  ensure  communication 

between  Peiraeus  and  Euboea,  whence  provisions  were 
largely  drawn  by  Athens  ;  troops  recalled  from  Laconian 
coast. 

(4)  The  1000  talents,  set  apart  by  Pericles  for  any  great  emer- 

gency, employed  in  building  100  new  triremes. 

IV.  Chief  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Expedition. 

(1)  The  recall  of  Alcibiades  after  his  plan  had  been  adopted. 

(2)  The  death  of  Lamachus,  a  man  of  real  energy  and  decision. 

(3)  The  irresolution,  superstition  and  half-hearted  behaviour 

of  Nicias,  who,  it  is  true,  was  forced  to  take  command 
against  his  will,  and  was  often  incapacitated  from  duty 
by  a  painful  disease ;  the  Athenians  were  to  blame  for 
sending  Nicias  at  all. 

(4)  The  arrival  of  Gylippus  at  the  critical  moment. 

(5)  The  obstinacy  of  Nicias  in  refusing  to  listen  to  Demosthenes, 

a  far  abler  general  than  himself,  but  imfortunately  liis 
subordinate. 
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B.C. 

735-580.  Greek  colonies  planted  ;  Naxos,  Syracuse,  Lt  ontini, 
Catana,  Hyblaean  Megara,  Gela,  Zancle  (Messana)  Acrae, 
Casmenae,  Selinus,  Camarina,  Acragas  (Agrigentum), 
Himera. 
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491.  Gelo  becomes  tyrant  of  Gela. 

485.  Gelo,  having  been  called  in  by  the  Syracusan  ydfiopoi, 
establishes  himself  as  despot  of  Syracuse  ;  enlarges  and 
fortifies  the  city,  till  it  becomes  the  most  important  in 
Sicily  (Agrjgentum  and  Gela  bad  been  the  leading  powers 
before  B.C.  500). 

480.  1st  Carthaginian  invasion,  completely  foiled  by  Gelo  at 
Himera. 

474.  Great  naval  victory  of  Hiero,  his  successor,  over  the 
Etruscans  off  Ciimae  (decline  of  Etruria). 

468.  Death  of  Hiero  ;  fall  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty,  followed  by 
a  period  of  civil  broils  which  ended  in  the  establishment 
of  popular  government  throughout  Sicily ;  this  was  succeeded 
by  nearly  50  years  of  extreme  prosperity,  especially  at 
Syracuse  and  Agrigentum. 

453.  Tyrrhenian  piracy  checked  by  Syracuse. 

440.  Syracuse  reduces  the  Sicels,  who  bad  formed  a  federation 
under  Ducetius. 

427.  "War  between  Syracuse  and  Leontini ;  20  Athenian  triremes 
are  sent  under  Laches  to  assist  the  latter. 

424.  Congress  at  Gela  ;  a  general  peace  concluded  ;  the  Athenians 
retire. 

422.  Kevolution  at  Leontini ;  further  appeal  to  Athens  for  aid 
against  Syracuse  ;  fruitless  mission  of  Phaeax. 

416.  Quarrel  between  Selinus  and  Egesta ;  embassy  of  the  latter 
to  Athens  ;  large  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  resolved  on. 

415-413.  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  ;  siege  of  Syracuse ; 
naval  battles  in  the  great  harbour ;  utter  destruction  of 
Athenian  fleet  and  army. 

412.  Syracusan  squadron  under  Hermocrates  operating  against 
the  Athenians  in  the  -^gean ;  constitution  and  laws  of 
Diodes,  and  establishment  of  an  extreme  form  of  demo- 
cracy at  Syracuse. 

410.  Dejwsition  of  Hermocrates  and  the  Syracusan  generals  in 
their  absence. 
Second  quarrel  between  Selinus  and  Egesta  ;  the  latter 
calls  in  the  aid  of  Carthage  ;  siege  and  sack  of  Selinus  and 
Himera  by  Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  who  retires 
after  completely  destroying  these  towns  ami  massacring 
the  inhabitauta. 
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409.  Attempts  of  Hermocrates  to  restore  himself  at  Syracuse 
ending  in  liis  death. 

406.  3rd  invasion  of  Carthaginians  :  siege  and  capture  of  Agri- 
gentum  by  Hannibal  and  Himilco  after  a  desperate  resist- 
ance ;  Agrigentum  evacuated  by  its  200,000  inhabitants  ; 
Syracusan  generals  accused  of  misconduct ;  Dionysius, 
a  partisan  of  Hermocrates,  turns  the  occasion  to  his 
own  account,  secures  his  election  and,  under  pretence 
of  strengtheiiing  Syracuse,  introduces  numerous  mer- 
cenaries. 

405-368.  Dionysius  the  elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse  ;  at  first 
unsuccessful  against  the  Carthaginians ;  Gela  and 
Camariua  are  evacuated  ;  a  plague  however  breaks  out 
in  the  Carthaginian  army,  and  Himilco  is  glad  to  con- 
clude peace,  restoring  the  territories  of  Gela  and  Camarina  ; 
Dionysius  fortifies  Ortygia ;  becomes  more  and  more 
tyrannical ;  conquest  of  Naxos,  Catana,  Leontini  ;  prepares 
for  war  with  Carthage,  400-397,  and  builds  new  walls 
round  Syracuse,  taking  in  Epipolae  ;  general  massacre  of 
Carthaginians  in  Sicily  ;  war  with  Carthage,  397-395,  in 
which  Dionysius  is  at  first  successful,  but  later  Syracuse 
itself  is  besieged  by  the  Carthaginians ;  outbreak  of 
plague  once  more  forces  the  invaders  to  retire  with  terrible 
loss, — only  40  triremes  escaping  ;  next,  Dionysius  turns 
his  arms  against  the  Italiot  Greeks,  extending  his  sway  as 
far  noith  as  Croton,  and  even  plundering  the  coasts  of 
Latium  and  Etruria,  393-389  ;  in  385  he  was  interfering 
in  Epirus  and  lUyria,  and  was  beginning  to  cause  some 
anxiety  to  the  Greeks  when  a  renewal  of  his  wars  with 
Carthage  led  to  a  crushing  defeat  at  Cronium  in  383  and 
he  was  obliged  to  accept  humiliating  terms  ;  in  368  he 
again  attacked  the  Carthaginians  but  was  defeated  at 
Lilybaeum. 

368-357.  Dionysius  the  younger,  tyrant  of  Sjracuse  ;  for  awhile 
entrusts  the  government  to  Dion  and  Plato,  but  not  liking 
the  experiment  banishes  both. 

356-353.  Dion,  having  collected  men  and  money,  invades  Sicily, 
expels  Dionysius,  and  establishes  himself,  but,  becoming 
tyrannical,  is  assassinated. 

353-344.  A  period  of  chaos ;  a  succession  of  military  adventurers  ; 
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return  of  Dionysius  to  Syracuse,  where  he  is  admitted  but 
without  any  good  results  to  the  citizens. 

344.  The  Syracusans  aj3peal  to  Corinth,  their  fxr]Tp6Tro\is ;  Timoleon 
is  sent  out ;  he  succeeds  in  getting  rid  of  Dionysius  ;  the 
fortifications  of  Ortygia  are  demolished,  exiles  recalled, 
the  constitution  of  Diodes  re-established,  and  numerous 
colonists  introduced. 

340.  Decisive  victory  of  Timoleon  at  the  Crimesus  over  a  large 
Carthaginian  army  which  had  been  invited  into  Sicily 
by  Hiketas,  tyrant  of  Leontini  ;  deposition  of  tyrants 
throughout  Sicily,  followed  by  20  years  of  freedom  and 
prosperity. 

317-2S9.  Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Syracuse;  reduces  all  the  Greek 
cities  in  Sicily  except  Messana  ;  wars  against  Carthage 
with  varying  success  ;  operations  also  against  the  Liparaean 
isles,  the  Bruttii,  and  Corcyra ;  alliances  with  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  and  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  ;  poisoned  by  his  grand- 
son. 

282.  On  the  death  of  Agathocles  II.  a  band  of  his  Campanian 

mercenaries  ("  the  Mamertines  ")  seized  Messana  and  defied 

.       Pyrrhus  ;  Hiero  of  Syracuse  endeavoured  to  dislodge  them  ; 

after  a  long  struggle  they  appealed  to  Rome  and  Carthage 

alike  for  aid,  265  (immediate  cause  of  1st  Punic  War). 

264-242.  1st  Punic  "War  ;  Carthage  is  obliged  to  surrender  all 
pretensions  to  Sicily,  which  becomes  the  first  Roman  pro- 
vince, 

214-212.  Siege  and  capture  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus,  owing  to 
an  attempt  to  re-establish  Carthaginian  influence  after 
Hiero's  death  ;  wonderful  engineering  skill  of  Archimedes 
in  defence  of  the  town. 


REVOLUTION  OF  THE  FOUR  HUNDRED. 

In  B.C.  411  Alcibiades,  having  made  himself  unpopular  at 
Sparta,  to  whose  side  he  had  transferred  his  versatile  talents 
after  his  recall  from  Sicily  in  B.C.  415,  was  casting  about  for  some 
means  to  procure  his  return  to  Athens.     The  failure  of  the  expe- 
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dition  to  Sicily  had  raised  a  strong  feeling  against  the  party  of 
democracy  at  Athens,  for  it  was  the  democracy  that  had  been 
responsible  for  sending  out  this  expedition.  It  occurred  to 
Alcibiades  that  he  might  effect  his  purpose  by  the  establishment 
of  an  oligarchial  government.  Accordingly  he  opened  intrigues 
with  officers  in  the  Athenian  army  at  Samos,  holding  out  to  them 
as  a  bait  the  promise  of  Persian  aid,  which  his  influence  with 
Tissaphemes  would,  as  he  assured  them,  undoubtedly  secure, 
provided  only  that  oligarchy  replaced  democracy  at  Athens, — the 
latter  being  a  form  of  government  on  which  Persia  could  place 
no  reliance.  This  cunning  scheme  promised  to  be  entirely  suc- 
cessful ;  Phrynichus  alone  of  the  Athenian  generals  at  Samos 
opposing  it  at  first  from  a  personal  dislike  and  distrust  of  Alcibi- 
ades. His  opposition,  however,  gave  way  eventually  to  considera- 
tions of  private  interest,  and  Peisander,  a  leading  oligarch,  was 
despatched  from  Samos  to  Athens,  to  organise  the  political  clubs 
CeTa»pe/at)  and  take  all  the  steps  necessary  for  the  subversion  of 
the  democracy.  Peisander's  proposition  in  the  Athenian  assembly 
for  the  establishment  of  an  oligarchy  met  at  first  with  a  storm  of 
opposition,  but  by  persistently  pleading  the  necessities  of  the 
State,  he  was  at  length  able  to  extort  a  reluctant  consent.  In 
these  machinations  he  was  ably  assisted  by  Antiphon,  Theramenes, 
and  subsequently  by  Phrynichus.  All  was  now  arranged  at 
Athens ;  but  when  Alcibiades  was  required  to  fulfil  his  part  of 
the  bargain,  it  was  found  that  he  had  promised  what  he  could 
not  carry  out.  Tissaphemes,  though  ready  enough  to  withdraw 
active  aid  from  Sparta  and  let  the  two  parties  wear  each  other 
out, — the  subtle  policy  suggested  to  him  by  Alcibiades, — had  no 
intention  of  becoming  a  mere  catspaw.  Matters,  however,  had 
gone  too  far  at  Athens  for  the  conspirators  to  draw  back; 
Peisander  returned  to  Athens  and  in  an  irregular  meeting  of  the 
assembly,  held  not  in  the  Pnyx  but  at  Colonus,  contrived  to  secure 
assent  to  the  following  resolutions  :  (1)  the  abolition  of  all  the 
existing  magistracies  ;  (2)  the  cessation  of  all  payments  for  the 
discharge  of  civil  functions  ;  (3)  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  five  presidents  who  were  each  to  name  ninety-five  more  ;  each 
of  the  100  thus  constituted  to  choose  3  persons ;  the  body  of 
400  thus  formed  to  be  an  irresponsible  government,  replacing  the 
Senate  and  Archons  ;  these  Four  Hundred  were  to  convene  a 
select  body  of  5000  citizens  whenever  they  thought  proper  ;  all 
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others  to  be  disfranchised.  No  one  knew  who  these  5000  were 
to  be,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  never  were  appointed  by  the 
400.  The  government  thus  constituted  proceeded  to  establish 
itself  by  force  ;  secret  assassinations  of  political  enemies  were 
carried  out  by  an  armed  bodyguard,  and  treacherous  communi- 
cations were  opened  for  a  betrayal  of  the  city  to  the  Spartans. 
Quarrels  however  between  the  leaders, — Theramenes  refusing  to 
be  a  party  to  such  treachery, — the  total  failure  of  the  plot  at 
Samos  where  the  army  suppressed  the  oligarchs  and  took  an  oath 
to  maintain  the  democracy,  and  lastly  the  indignation  felt  at  the 
loss  of  Euboea  brought  about  the  overthrow  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred after  an  ignominious  tenure  of  office  for  four  months. 
Theramenes  impeached  the  traitors,  and,  though  most  of  them 
escaped  into  exile,  Antiphon  paid  the  penalty  with  his  life. 
Phrynichus  had  previously  been  assassinated. 

On  the  overthrow  of  the  Four  Hundred  the  government 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  citizens  who  could  furnish 
a  full  military  equipment,  the  Periclean  democracy  being 
restored  with  two  modifications  ;  (1)  the  franchise  was  restricted 
to  5000  citizens,  (2)  payment  for  service  in  the  Senate,  the 
SiKaaT-f}pia,  and  other  civil  functions  were  abolished. 

N.B. — The  number  5000  was  never  exactly  observed,  and  was 
soon  enlarged  into  universal  citizenship. 


THE  THIRTY  TYRANTS  ;  THE  3000  ;  THE  TEN  ; 
THE  ELEVEN. 

A  committee  of  thirty  established  at  Athens  by  Lysander  in  B.C. 
404  to  revise  the  laws  and  constitution  ;  composed  entirely  of 
oligarchs,  including  many  of  those  ("the  Four  Hundred")  who 
had  been  exiled  on  the  restoration  of  democracy  in  B.C.  411. 
Critias  and  Theramenes  were  its  two  most  prominent  members. 
Though  nominally  appointed  only  to  revise  the  constitution,  they 
took  into  their  hands  every  function  of  government  and  pro- 
ceeded to  arrange  matters  according  to  their  own  interests.  All 
who  were  considered  to  stand  in  their  way  or  who  showed  any 
leanings  towards  democracy  were  either  exiled  or  proscribed  ;  nor 
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did  their  enormities  stop  at  political  victims.  On  pretence  of 
reviewing  the  people,  they  found  means,  by  the  aid  of  Lysander's 
garrison,  to  disarm  all  but  3000  of  the  citizens,  on  whom  they 
could  rely  ;  these  alone  were  to  possess  full  civic  rights.  Having 
thus  made  resistance  almost  impossible,  they  instituted  a  reign  Of 
terror,  arresting  and  condemning  all  whom  they  pleased  ;  confis- 
cation and  plunder  became  daily  more  systematic,  the  rich  ix4tqikoi 
being  specially  singled  out  for  attack.  These  excesses  drove 
Theramenes,  who  represented  the  more  moderate  and  cautious  of 
the  Thirty,  to  remonstrate  with  Critias,  but  his  remonstrance  cost 
him  his  life.  At  last,  however,  the  universal  disgust  and  indigna- 
tion, caused  by  their  misdeeds,  brought  about  the  fall  of  the  Thirty 
in  this  way.  Athenian  exiles,  headed  by  Thrasybulus,  who  had 
been  most  active  in  re-establishing  democracy  at  Samos  in  B.C. 
411,  seized  Phyla,  a  fortress  on  the  borders  of  Attica  and  Boeotia  ; 
an  attack  by  the  Thirty  and  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  was 
repulsed  with  loss,  and  the  exiles  then  advanced  to  Peiraeus. 
Here  a  conflict  took  place  on  the  slopes  of  Munychia,  and  once 
more  the  exiles  under  Thrasybulus  were  victorious,  Critias  and  70 
of  his  followers  (the  3000)  being  left  dead  upon  the  field.  So 
ended  this  tyranny  after  lasting  about  8  months.  The  surviving 
members  of  the  Thirty  and  the  supporters  of  Critias  fled  to  Eleusis, 
which  they  had  converted  into  a  stronghold  in  case  of  emer- 
gencies ;  but  being  deprived  of  Spartan  protection  and  excluded 
from  the  amnesty  which  followed  their  desposition,  most  of  them 
came  to  a  violent  end  at  the  hands  of  exasperated  democrats. 

The  ten.  On  the  deposition  of  the  Thirty,  the  oligarchs  at 
Athens  appointed  a  board  of  Ten  to  carry  on  the  government,  but 
their  period  of  ofi&ce  was  of  short  duration.  Spartan  aid,  on  which 
they  had  counted,  was  withdrawn  by  king  Pausanias,  who  had 
no  intention  of  supporting  tyranny  ;  while  the  unpopularity  of 
Lysauder,  their  old  champion,  with  his  home  government  put  an 
end  to  the  assistance  he  would  have  lent  them.  Like  the  Thirty, 
the  Ten  were  excluded  from  the  general  amnesty  proclaimed  after 
the  pacification  of  Athens  (Sept.  B.C.  403). 

The  eleven  {oi  '4vZ€Ka\  a  board  of  magistrates  at  Athens  chosen 
anually  by  lot,  one  from  each  of  the  ten  tribes,  with  a  secretary 
{ypafjLfxaT^vs)  ;  their  special  duty  was  the  charge  and  management 
of  the  public  prison  (deo-fior'npioi/)  ;  condemned  persons  were 
handed  over  to  them  for  punishment,  whether  imprisonment  or 
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death,  «.gr.,  drinking  of  the  hemlock  juice  (Kdivtiov) ;  they  also 
possessed  some  jurisdiction  in  summary  proceedings  in  which  the 

penalty  was  fixed  by  law  (airaytoyr} — icp-nyrja-ts — ei/5ft|ts). 

N.B. — So  obnoxious  did  they  make  themselves  under  the 
notorious  Satyrus  in  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  that  they,  like 
the  Thirty  and  the  Ten,  were  specifically  excluded  from  the 
amnesty  of  403. 


THE  MARCH  AND  RETREAT  OF  THE  TEN 
THOUSAND  GREEKS. 

B.C.  408.  Cyrus,  satrap  of  Lydia,  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia  ;  co- 
operates actively  with  Lysander  during  the  closing  years  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  becomes  well  acquainted  with 
Greek  habits  and  military  discipline. 

404.  Death  of  his  father  Darius  Nothus,  and  accession,  of  his 
brother  Artaxerxes ;  Cyrus  begins  to  levy  troops,  and  hire 
Greek  mercenaries  (about  13,000  in  all  under  Clearchus) 
ostensibly  for  war  with  Tissaphernes,  but  really  to  dethrone 
Artaxerxes. 

401.  An  army  of  100,000  native  troops,  as  w^ell  as  the  Greek  mer- 
cenaries, collected  at  Sardis  early  in  the  spring  on  pretence 
of  subduing  the  Pisidian  mountaineers. 

(i)  March  into  the  interior  (avd^ao-is) ;  S.E.  through  Lydia  and 
Phrygia  to  river  Maeander,  Colossae,  Celaenae  (here  Clear- 
chus joined  with  reinforcements)  ;  thence  due  north  through 
Phrygia  to  Tyriaeum  (review  before  Epyaxa,  queen  of 
Cilicia,  who  supplies  pay) ;  thence  to  "  the  Cilician  Gates," 
the  pass  through  Mt.  Taurus  into  Cilicia  (no  opposition 
ofi'ered) ;  to  Tarsus  (where  the  Greeks  mutiny,  but  on  the 
promise  of  increased  pay  and  from  despair  of  returning 
alone  they  resume  the  march)  ;  thence  to  Issiis,  and 
through  the  Syrian  and  Cilician  gates  (an  impregnable 
pass,  deserted  by  the  satrap  Abrocomas),  to  Myriandrus 
(where  two  of  the  Greek  generals  desert) ;  thence  into  the 
interior  over  Mt.  Amanus  to  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates 
(here  Cyrus  has  at  last  to  declare  his  real  object)  ;  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Euphrates  into  Babylonia  (first  traces  of 
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hostile  army ;  vast  trench  from  wall  of  Media  to  the 
Euphrates,  but  undefended)  ;  two  days  later,  on  3rd  Sep- 
tember 401  Cunaxa  is  reached  (sudden  attack  by  the  Persian 
army  under  Artaxerxes  ;  the  Greelts  on  the  right  wing 
completely  victorious,  but  Cyrus  rashly  exposing  himself 
is  slain;  flight  of  Ariaeus). 
(ii)  The  retreat  to  the  coast  (Kara^aais)  ;  the  Greeks  rejoin 
Ariaeus  and  begin  their  retreat  eastwards ;  negotiations 
opened  with  the  king  ;  provisions  supplied  by  Tissaphernes, 
who  engages  to  conduct  the  Greeks  home  ;  in  three  days  they 
reach  the  wall  of  Media  ;  across  the  Tigris,  and  along  its  left 
bank  to  the  Zapatas  (Great  Zab) ;  treachery  of  Tissaphernes, 
and  murder  of  the  Greek  generals  ;  Xenophon  is  chosen  to 
lead  (Oct.)  ;  they  cross  the  Zapatas,  being  much  harassed  by 
Persian  cavalry,  whom  they  repel  ;  through  the  mountains 
of  the  Carduchi  (Kurdistan),  meeting  fierce  opposition  and 
enduring  much  suffering  ;  across  the  river  Centrites  into 
Armenia  (heavy  snow  ;  provisions  fail ;  intense  cold)  ;  cross 
the  sources  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Teleboas  and  reach  the 
Phasis  (Araxes),  fighting  their  way  through  the  Chalybes, 
Taochi,  Phasians,  Scytheni  till  they  reach  Gymnias  ;  in 
five  days'  more  marching  (Jan.,  B.C.  400)  Mt.  Theches  is 
reached,  from  whose  summit  the  Euxine  sea  is  caught  sight 
of ;  through  the  territory  of  the  Macrones  and  Colchians 
to  TrapezTis  (Trebizond),  a  Greek  town  on  the  Euxine 
(games  and  festival  held  here)  (Feb.,  B.C.  400) ;  decided  to 
take  ship,  but  no  fleet  being  forthcoming  the  march  was  again 
resumed  to  Cerasus  and  Cotyora  (native  tribes  plundered)  ; 
thence  by  ship  to  Sinope ;  Heraclea  ;  Calpe  ;  Chrysopolis 
(sale  of  booty)  ;  Byzantium  (lying  representations  of  the 
Spartan  admiral  Anaxibius)  ;  enter  the  service  of  the 
Thracian  prince  Seuthes  (again  cheated  of  their  pay) ; 
Xenophon  leaves  them  at  Pergamus  where  they  are  incor- 
porated by  Thimbron,  the  Lacedaemonian,  with  his  other 
Greek  troops  for  the  war  against  Tissaphernes  (B.C.  399, 
5th  March). 

N.B. — Results  of  the  expedition  of  the  10,000. 
(i.)  It  showed  the  weakness  and  want  of  cohesion  in  the  Persian 
Empire. 
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(ii.)  Encouraged  ambitious  generals  at  the  head  of  well-drilled 
armies  to  become  military  despots  and  adventurers,  e.g.^ 
Agesilaus,  Jason  of  Pherae,  Philip  and  Alexander  of 
Maccdon. 

(iii.)  Made  arms  a  profession  ;  henceforth  Greek  mercenaries  are 
to  be  found  everywhere,  owning  no  allegiance  except  to 
their  general  as  long  as  he  paid  them  and  found  them 
plenty  of  booty. 


THE  PEACE  OF  ANTALCIDAS,  b.c.  387. 

By  this  disgraceful  peace,  brought  about  by  Spartan  intrigues 
with  Persia,  the  "  Corinthian  War "  came  to  an  end  in  387  B.C. 
Antalcidas,  a  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  allied  himself  with  Tiribazus, 
a  Persian  satrap,  and  their  united  fleets  swept  the  Athenians  out 
of  the  ^gean  and  prevented  the  corn-ships  from  the  Hellespont 
reaching  Athens.  This  combination  of  Persia  and  Sparta  was  too 
powerful  for  the  confederates  to  face,  and  each  of  them  had  reason 
to  be  tired  of  the  useless  war.  Accordingly,  when  Tiribazus  invited 
all  the  belligerents  to  send  deputies  to  a  peace- congress  at  Sardis 
in  387,  none  of  them  refused.  The  terms  of  the  peace  were  (1) 
that  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and 
Clazomenae  should  belong  to  the  Great  King ;  (2)  that  all  other 
Hellenic  States,  great  and  small,  should  be  independent,  except 
Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros,  which  were  to  belong  to  the 
Athenians.  These  terms  were  coupled  with  a  threat  of  Persian 
compulsion  in  case  of  refusal.  Thebes  alone  at  first  refused  to 
comply,  but  was  at  length  frightened  into  doing  so. 

Results. 

(1)  Sparta  gives  up  all  pretence  of  safe-guarding  Hellenic 

liberty,  and  deliberately  sacrifices  the  helpless  Asiatic 
Greeks  to  their  old  oppressors ;  Persia  once  more 
supreme  in  the  iEgean. 

(2)  Tacit  recognition  of  the  Great  King's  right  to  interfere 

m  Hellenic  atfairs  and  dictate  to  the  States  of  Hellaa  ; 
henceiorth  appeals  to  Persia  become  frequent. 
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(3)  iSparta  secures  her  old  hegemony  in  Peloponnesus,  but 

at  the  cost  of  her  naval  supremacy  and  mastery  of  the 
iEgean. 

(4)  Athens  gained  in  so  far  as  she  was  now  recognised  as 

an  independent  state,  not  as  a  subject  of  Sparta. 

(5)  Thebes,  after  a  vain  protest,  had  to  relinquish  the  head- 

ship of  the  Boeotian  Confederacy. 

(6)  Hellas,  as  a  whole,  was  undoubtedly  the  weaker,  not 

only  from  the  loss  of  the  Ionic  states,  but  also  from 
the  political  chaos  and  disintegration  which  followed  ; 
for  Sparta,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  restoring 
independence  to  the  various  states,  had  with  Persian 
aid  broken  up  the  Athenian  and  Theban  confederacies, 
which  alone  were  of  any  importance  besides  her  own. 

(7)  Tlie  isolation  and  petty  jealousy  thus  engendered  made 

Philip's  task  comparatively  easy. 


CAMPAIGNS  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GPEAT. 
I.  Chronological  Table. 

B.C. 

335.  Crushes  the  Thracians  and  Triballi,  carrying  his  arms  beyond 
the  Danube  ;  next  reduces  the  Illyrians  ;  revolt  and  de- 
struction of  Thebes. 

334,  Crosses  the  Hellespont  in  the  spring  with  30,000  infantry 
and  5,000  cavalry,  defeats  the  Persian  satraps  at  the 
Granicus  in  May,  and  conquers  the  western  part  of  Asia 
Minor ;  no  resistance  except  at  Miletus  and  Halicamassus, 
where  Memnon,  the  leader  of  the  Greek  mercenaries  in 
Persian  pay,  aided  by  the  Phoenician  fleet,  holds  .out  awhile  ; 
Alexander,  after  reducing  these  towns,  winters  in  Lycia  at 
Phaselis. 

333.  From  Lycia  he  marches  through  Pisidia  into  Phiygia,  and 
having  collected  his  forces  at  Gordium,  proceeds  through 
Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia  to  the  Taurus  without  opposi- 
tion J  illnetis  at  Tarsus  j  defeats  Darius  at  Issus  in  the 
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autumn ;    capture    of    Damascus   and    submission  of    all 

Phcenicia  except  Tyre  and  Gaza. 
332.  Siege  and  capture  of  Tyre  in  the  7th  month,  and  of  Gaza  in 

the  2nd    month  ;    marches    into   Egypt   which    submits ; 

founds  Alexandria  ;  visits  the  temple  of  Zeus  Ammon  in 

the  Libyan  Desert. 
331.  Leaves    Memphis  in    the    spring,  and    marching    through 

Phcenicia  and  Syria  crosses  the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus  in 

the  summer  ;  traverses  Mesopotamia,  fords  the  Tigris,  and 

defeats  Darius  at   Gaugamela    near  Arbela  in   October  ; 

winters  at  Persepolis  after  visiting  Babylon  and  Susa. 
330.  Marches  into  Media  and  takes  Ecbatana  ;  pursues  Darius, 

who  is  slain  by  Bessus ;   subdues  Hyrcania ;   thence  in 

pursuit    of    Bessus    through     Drangiana    (Seistan),    and 

Arachosia  (Candahar)  towards  Bactria. 
329.  Crosses  the  Paropamisus   (Hindoo-Koosh)   in  the   winter ; 

thence  across  the  Oxus  into   Sogdiana  ;   captures  Bessus ; 

reaches  the  Jaxartes,  and  after  defeating  the  Scythians 

winters  at  Bactra  (Balkh). 
328.  Complete  subjugation  of  Sogdiana  ;  marriage  with  E-oxana. 
327.  Crosses  the  Paropamisus  into   India  ;   reaches  the   Indus  ; 

battle  with  Porus  at  the  Hydaspes  (Jhelum). 
326.  Thence  to  the  Hyphasis  (Sutlej) ;  troops  refuse  to  advance 

further  ;  sails  down  the  Hydaspes  and  the  Indus  to  the 

Indian  Ocean,  subduing  the  lower  Punjaub  and  Scinde  on 

the  way ;  westward   through   Gedrosia   (Beluchistan) ;  the 

fleet  under  Nearchus  explores  the  Bed  Sea  and  Persian 

Gulf,  the  voyage  lasting  129  days  ;   fearful  sufferings  of 

the  troops  in  Gedrosia  and  Carmania. 
325.  Persepolis  reached  in  the  spring ;  thence  to  Susa  where  the 

fleet  joins  the  army  ;  strict  investigation  of  the  conduct  of 

bis  satraps  and  generals. 
324.  Mutiny  of  soldiers  at  Opis  near  Babylon  ;  visit  to  Ecbatana ; 

death  of  Hephaestion  ;  predatory  hill-tribes  of  Sasiana  and 

Media  subdued. 
323.  Death  at  Babylon,  in  the  midst  of  schemes  for  an  Arabian 

campaign. 

II.  Some  results  of  Alexander's  campaigns. 

(1)  East  and  VVeat  were  brought  into  closer  communication, 
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to  the  great  advantage  of  the  former  ;  the  gulf  between 
Greeks  and  ^dpfiapot  became  less  impassable. 

(2)  Asia  received   better  government ;  the  accumulations 

of  the  Persian  kings  were  once  more  brought  into 
circulation  and  commercial  activity  thereby  stimulated  ; 
many  new  cities  were  founded  (seventy,  it  is  said,  all 
called  after  his  name),  e.g.,  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
Alexandria  Arachotiae  (Candahar),  Alexandria  Areion 
(Herat) ;  new  trade  routes  were  opened ;  the  sciences 
were  enriched  by  fresh  knowledge. 

(3)  The  Greek  language,  literature  and  arts  became  diffused 

over  the  East,  and  for  awhile  at  any  rate  Greek  civ- 
ilisation prevailed,  e.g.,  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  were 
permanently  Hellenised  ;  Greek  dynasties  existed  in 
India  dowTi  to  B.C.  25 ;  Greek  was  still  the  ofl&cial 
language  among  the  Parthians  in  the  2nd  century  a.d. 

(4)  The  relations  of  the  Greek  states  to  one  another  were 

completely  revolutionised  ;  the  political  horizon  became 
enormously  widened  ;  new  careers  were  opened  to  every 
Greek ;  wider  interests  than  his  own  little  state  had 
ever  provided  were  presented ;  the  pettiness  of  their 
own  constant  bickerings  must  have  come  home  even  to 
the  most  old-fashioned  patriots  as  they  realised  the 
vastness  of  Alexander's  world-empire  and  reflected  that 
it  had  been  won  in  large  measure  by  soldiers  drawn 
from  Hellas. 

III.  Alexander's  aims. 

The  aim  of  Alexander  seems' to  have  been  not  so  much  to 
Hellenise  Asia  as  to  break  down  the  distinctions  between  Greek  and 
Asiatic.  Exempt  from  all  narrow  national  prejudice  he  saw  no  reason 
to  despair  of  a  complete  union  between  East  and  West  by  the  ties  of 
peace.  This  was  his  object  in  adopting  oriental  dress  and  habits, 
in  forcing  his  officers  to  marry  Persian  wives,  in  his  own  marriage 
with  Roxana,  the  daughter  of  a  Bactrian  chief,  in  the  enrolment  of 
so  many  Persians  and  Asiatics  in  his  regiments.  The  cities  that 
he  founded  were  only  half-Greek,  i.e.,  Greek  only  in  outward  form, 
and  were  planted,  perhaps,  rather  as  military  settlements  to  hold 
the  new  provinces  than  with  any  immediate  idea  of  Hellenising 
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the  natives.  That  this  result  followed  to  some  extent  was  only 
natural,  but  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  Alexander's  guiding 
principle  when  founding  them.  To  make  one  people  out  of  the 
conquered  nations  was  more  present  to  his  mind  than  any  diffusion 
of  Greek  civilisation.  Certainly  the  Greek  system  of  small  states 
and  leagues  was  distasteful  to  him  ;  the  Persian  plan  of  one  great 
empire  under  a  single  despotic  monarch,  supported  by  an 
invincible  army,  seemed  to  him  far  preferable,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  he  retained  the  Persian  machinery  of  government, 
e.g.,  the  satrapies  and  mode  of  taxation. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  added  that,  as  far  as  civilising  by  means  of 
Hellenic  influences  went,  far  more  was  attempted  and  achieved  by 
his  successors,  e.g.^  Seleucus,  Antiochus,  and  the  Ptolemies. 


IV.  The  great  kingdoms  established  after  the  wars 

OF    SUCCESSION. 

Out  of  the  quarrels  of  Alexander's  successors,  known  as  the 
5ta5o;t;;o/,  three  great  kingdoms  at  length  emerge  which  survive 
down  to  the  time  of  their  respective  conquests  by  the  Romans. 

1.  Macedonia,  i.e.,   Macedonia,    Thrace,    Thessaly,    Greece 

proper,  the  Cyclades  and  part  of  Caria  (under  the 
Antigonids) ;  ended  by  Roman  conquest  B.C.  168. 

2.  Syria,  i.e.,  the  S.  and  S.E.  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  most  of 

Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  an  indefinite  territory 
eastwards  (under  the  Seleucidae)  ;  date  of  Roman 
conquest  B.C.   63. 

3.  Egypt  including  Gyrene  and  Cyprus  and  a  protectorate 

over  the  maritime   cities  of  Asia  Minor  (under  the 
Ptolemies) ;  placed  imder  a  Roman  governor  B.C.  30. 
Besides  these  there  were  nimierous  other  smaller  kingdoms  and 
states  which  at  different  times  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves, 
e.g.,  Pergamus,  Rhodes,  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Parthia,  Judaea,  etc. 

N.B. — The  first  partition  of  the  Empire  had  been  made  in  B.C. 
322,  but  it  was  not  till  alter  22  years  ol  fighting,  ended  at  the  battle 
of  Ipsus  in  B.C.  301,  that  the  final  distribution  was  made. 
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THE  ACHAEAN  AND  ^TOLIAN  LEAGUES. 

About  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  when  all  Greece, 
with  the  exception  of  Sparta,  seemed  hopelessly  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  Macedonia,  a  new  political  power  arose  in  a  small  and 
obscure  province  of  Peloponnesus.  Achaia  was  a  narrow  slip  of 
country  on  the  shores  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  here,  from  the 
earliest  times,  there  had  existed  a  league  of  its  twelve  cities, 
chiefly,  it  would  seem,  for  religious  purposes  ;  yet,  though  politi- 
cally unimportant,  this  league  had  been  ruthlessly  suppressed  by 
Macedon,  and,  when  Athens  fell  in  B.C.  262,  Antigonus  Gonatas 
was  in  possession  of  all  the  cities  formerly  belonging  to  the  league. 
His  oppression  induced  Aratus  of  Sicyon,  in  B.C.  251,  to  make  a 
bold  bid  for  independence  by  calling  the  old  league  once  more 
into  existence.  He  first  drove  out  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  and  then 
added  this  town  to  the  league. 

The  constitution  of  the  confederacy  remained  as  before  ;  the  league 
was  governed  by  a  <rTpaTr)y6s,  whose  functions  were  both  military 
and  civil  j  a  ypafifiarevsy  or  secretary,  and  a  council  of  ten  SrjuiovpySi ; 
but  the  sovereign  power  rested  in  the  general  council,  which  met 
twice  a  year  at  iEgium  ;  all  Achaeans  of  the  age  of  thirty  were 
members.  Aratus  himself  was  arpar-nyds  in  B.C.  245,  and  again  in 
B.C.  243.  By  his  efforts  Corinth  was  wrested  from  the  Macedonians, 
and  united  to  the  league,  which  was  soon  joined  by  Troezen,  Epi- 
daurus,  Hermione,  and  other  cities,  and  ultimately  by  Athens, 
Megara,  ^Egina,  Salamis,  and  all  Peloponnesus  except  Sparta  and 
part  of  Arcadia.  Sparta,  indeed,  retained  her  independence,  but 
she  was  but  a  shadow  of  her  former  self ;  her  old  discipline  was 
relaxed  ;  the  ^irapTiarai  had  dwindled  to  700,  and  many  of  these 
were  indigent,  while  the  Spartan  kings,  with  rare  exceptions,  e.g.^ 
Agis  IV.,  were  no  longer  patriots  but  mercenary  leaders. 

Aratus,  in  his  zeal  to  extend  the  league,  tried  to  seize  the  Arcadian 
towns  of  Orchomenus,  Tegea,  and  Mantinea,  but  the  forces  of  the 
league  were  defeated  by  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  in  B.C.  227-226. 
Hereupon  Aratus  applied  to  Macedon  for  aid,  which  was  readily 
afforded  by  Antigonus  Doson,  with  the  result  that  Cleomenes  and 
his  Spartans  were  almost  annihilated  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Sellasia 
in  B.C.  221. 
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A  second  appeal  to  Macedon  soon  followed,  owing  to  the  aggres- 
sions of  ^tolian  freebooters  in  Peloponnesus.  These  ^tolians  abo 
had  a  league,  composed  of  tribes,  not  of  cities,  and  in  the  disorder 
consequent  on  Alexander's  death  they  had  seized  the  chance  of  ex- 
tending their  influence,  and  had  gradually  made  themselves  masters 
of  Locris,  Pliocis,  Boeotia,  and  parts  of  Acarnania,  Epirus,  and 
Thessaly.  Help  was  given  to  the  Achaean  League  by  the  Mace- 
donian King  Philip,  and  in  the  ensuing  war,  known  as  the  Social 
War,  B.C.  220-217,  several  victories  were  gained  over  the  ^tolians. 
Philip,  however,  had  to  make  peace  with  the  -^tolians  in  order  to 
take  part  against  Rome  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  his  former 
allies  suffered  so  severely  from  his  arbitrary  proceedings  that  Aratus 
at  length  remonstrated,  the  result  being  that  Philip  had  him 
poisoned  B.G.  213. 

When  the  Romans,  in  B.C.  211,  found  breathing-time  in  Italy, 
and  began  to  interfere  in  Greece  with  a  view  to  punishing  Philip 
for  his  alliance  with  Hannibal,  they  concluded  an  alliance  with 
the  ^tolians  and  declared  war  on  Philip.  ^Etolian  aggression  had, 
meantime,  once  more  thro^vn  the  Achaean  League  into  Philip's 
arms,  and  for  awhile  the  bravery  and  patriotism  of  Philopcemen, 
elected  o-TpaTr]y6s  in  B.C.  208,  infused  new  life  into  the  confederacy. 
In  B.C.  200  the  Romans  declared  war  on  Philip,  and,  in  B.C.  198, 
the  Achaean  League  was  won  over  by  the  consul,  T.  Quinctius 
Flamininus,  to  the  Roman  side ;  thus,  for  awhile,  iEtolians  and 
Achaeans  found  themselves  ranged  under  the  same  standard. 
Philip's  defeat  at  Cynoscephalae,  in  B.C.  196,  was  followed  by  a 
declaration  of  the  freedom  of  Greece  by  Flamininus.  To  this  the 
iEtolians  objected,  and  persuaded  Antiochus  III.  of  Syria  to  join 
them  against  Rome,  but  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  Thermopylae, 
in  B.C.  191,  closed  the  career  of  the  iEtolian  League  for  ever. 
Meantime  the  Achaean  League  still  went  on  under  Roman  protec- 
tion, and,  with  Philopcemen  to  guide  its  counsels,  gained  fresh 
power,  even  bringing  over  Sparta  to  its  side.  Dissensions,  however, 
soon  broke  out ;  Sparta  chafed  at  the  loss  of  independence,  and 
had  to  be  coerced  by  Philopcemen  ;  in  B.C.  183,  the  Messeniana 
revolted,  and  Philopcemen,  marching  against  them,  lost  his  life, 
and  was  succeeded  as  aTpaTr)y6s  by  Lycortas,  father  of  Polybius. 
These  quarrels  were  by  no  means  distasteful  to  Roman  statesmen, 
who  saw  in  them  the  means  of  breaking  up,  finally,  tVe  last  com- 
bination in  Greece   that  could   possibly  give   them   any  troubl«j. 
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Accordingly,  when  Macedon  had  been  disposed  of  at  the  battle  of 
Pydna  in  B.C.  167,  they  were  ready  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  for 
interference.  An  obscure  dispute  between  Athens  and  Oropus,  in 
which  the  latter  secured  the  intervention  of  the  league,  gave  them 
their  chance,  and,  thanks  to  the  treachery  and  bribery  of  fellow- 
Greeks,  the  Achaeans  found  themselves,  in  B.C.  147,  face  to  face 
with  Kome.  An  incompetent  and  cowardly  a-Tpar-nySs,  Critolaus, 
hastened  their  doom.  Two  battles,  one  at  Scarphea  in  Locris,  the 
other  at  Leucopetra  near  Corinth,  were  followed  by  the  sack  of 
Corinth  and  the  break-up  of  the  Achaean  League  in  B.C.  146  by 
Mummius.  One  thousand  Achaeans  were  sent  to  Italy  as  hostages, 
Polybius  amongst  them,  and  a  new  Roman  Province,  Achaia,  i.e., 
Greece  to  the  borders  of  Macedonia  and  Epirus,  was  formed. 


PAN-HELLENIC  TIES. 


I.  Community  of  blood  and  language,  (a)  All  Greeks  considered 

themselves  to  be  descendants  of  one  common  ancestor, 
HeUen ;  the  rest  of  the  world  they  described  as  pdp^apoi, 
i.e.,  all  who  were  not  Greeks  and  used  a  foreign  language. 
(j8)  Notwithstanding  various  dialects,  e.g.,  ^olic,  Doric, 
Ionic,  Attic,  there  was  sufficient  uniformity  in  the  language 
to  render  it  everywhere  intelligible  to  a  Greek. 

II.  Community  of  religious  rites  and  festivals,  (a)  The  worship 

of  the  same  gods,  fostered  by  numerous  Amphictyonies, 
especially  the  Amphictyony  of  Delphi,  seems  to  have  existed 
from  the  remotest  antiquity  ;  (6)  festivals  which,  though 
originally  perhaps  confined  to  a  single  state  or  tribe, 
gradually  extended  till  they  were  open  to  the  whole  Greek 
world,  e.g.f  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian 
gamea 

III.  Community  of  man  Tiers  and  character,  (a)  Absolute 
despotism,  human  sacrifice,  polygamy,  mutilation  as  a 
punishment,  etc.,  existed   in  some  part  or  other  of  the 
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barbarian  world,  but  not  among  the  Greeks  in  historical 
times ;  (h)  certain  general  characteristics  noticeable  even 
between  the  rude  mountaineer  of  Acarnania  and  the  most 
polished  Athenian. 

IV.  Oracles,  especially  the  oracle  of  Delphi. 

N.B. — These  elements  of  union  never  produced  any  political 
cohesion  ;  the  patriotism  of  a  Greek  was  confined  to  his  city,  and 
rarely  extended  to  Greece  as  a  whole  ;  hence  an  inherent  weakness 
in  the  face  of  a  common  danger,  e.g.,  the  aggressions  of  Macedon. 


PAN-HELLENIC  FESTIVALS. 

I.  Olympian  games,  held  at  Pisa  in  Elis,  in  honour  of  Olympian 

Zeus,  every  5th  year  ;  originally  for  one  day,  afterwards 
for  five  or  six  ;  prize,  a  wreath  of  olive.  N.B. — A  list  of 
victors  in  the  ara^iov  or  foot-race  at  Olympia  from  B.C.  776 
to  A.D.  221  is  still  extant. 

II.  Pythian  games,  at  Crissa  near  Delphi,  in  the  3rd  year  of 

each  Olympiad,  for  several  days,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  imder 
presidency  of  the  Amphictyons ;  prize,  a  wreath  of  bay ; 
first  celebration  in  B.C.  586. 

III.  Nemean  games,  in  valley  of  Nemea  between  Phlius  and 
Cleonae,  in  honour  of  Nemean  Zeus,  in  2nd  and  4th  year 
of  each  Olympiad  ;  prize,  a  ^vreath  of  wild  parsley. 

IV.  Isthmian  games,  celebrated  by  the  Corinthians  on  the 
Isthmus  in  honour  of  Poseidon,  in  1st  and  3rd  year  of  each 
Olympiad  ;  prize,  a  wreath  of  pine. 


AMPHICTYONIES. 


Originally  these  seem  to  have  been  associations  of  neighbouring 
tribes,  formed  for  the  regulation  of  mutual  intercourse,  timle, 
and  the  protection  of  a  common  temple  or  sanctuary,  at  which  the 
representatives  of  the  different  members  met,  both  to  transact 
business  and  to  celebrate  religious  ritea  and  games.     Thei"e  were 
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apparently  many  of  these  ampTiictyonies,  e.gf.,  one  at  Calaurea  of 
seven  cities,  Hermione,  Epidaiirus,  iEgina,  Athens,  Prasiae, 
Nauplia  and  Orchomenus  ;  another  of  the  twelve  Ionian  cities  in 
Asia  Minor ;  another  of  the  six  Dorian  cities ;  another  at  Onchestns 
in  Boeotia,  etc. ;  but  there  was  one  among  them  which,  though 
starting  from  the  smallest  beginnings,  gradually  expanded  into  so 
comprehensive  a  character  and  acquired  such  predominance  as  to 
be  called  "The  Amphictyonic  Council."  Twelve  races  belonged 
to  it,  viz.,  Thessalians,  Perrhaebians,  Magnetes,  Locrians,  CEtaeans, 
Achaeans,  Phocians,  Dolopes,  Malians,  Boeotians,  Dorians,  and 
lonians.  It  held  two  annual  meetings,  in  spring  at  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  in  autumn  at  the  temple  of  Demeter  at 
Thermopylae.  Sacred  deputies  {lepojj.i^'niJLoves  and  nv\ay6pai.) 
attended  from  each  of  the  twelve  races.  Their  special  functions 
were  to  watch  over  the  Delphian  temple  and  to  restrain  acts  of 
aggression  against  its  members.  All  votes  were  given  by  races, 
two  by  the  deputies  of  each  race,  and  in  theory  the  votes  were  all 
equal,  though  it  is  clear  that,  in  later  times  at  any  rate,  the  weaker 
tribes  had  little  or  no  voice  in  the  Amphictyonic  deliberations,  and 
it  is  equally  certain  that  a  combination  of  its  more  powerful 
members  for  political  purposes,  quite  foreign  to  the  objects  of  its 
origin,  was  not  unusual,  e.g.,  the  invitation  to  Philip  in  B.C.  339. 

The  Amphictyony  was  not  intended  either  for  defence  against 
foreign  enemies  or  for  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  its 
members ;  it  was  never  a  national  congress  whose  edicts  might 
have  commanded  the  obedience  of  all  Greeks  ;  it  is  rarely  men- 
tioned except  in  connection  with  the  Delphian  temple,  but  when 
the  rights  of  the  god  had  been  violated,  it  invoked  the  aid  of  its 
several  members,  e.g.,  against  Cirrha  and  Crissa,  about  B.C.  600 ; 
against  the  Phocians,  B.C.  355-346  ;  against  Amphissa,  B.C.  339 ; 
and  against  the  iEtolians,  B.C.  280. 

The  twelve  original  members  remained  unchanged  till  B.C.  346, 
when  the  Phocians  were  disfranchised  in  favour  of  Philip  of 
Macedon.  The  Pythian  games  were  under  the  control  of  the 
Amphictyons  after  the  close  of  the  1st  Sacred  War,  i.e.,  against 
Cirrha. 

N.B. — The  word  iiripiKTvovia,  which  the  ancients  referred  to  the 
hero  Amphictyon,  the  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  should 
probably  be  spelt  aix<piKTiovia,  i.e.,  a  league  of  those  dwelling 
round  some  particular  locality. 
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THE  GREEK  HOUSE. 

An  ordinary  Greek  house,  even  in  the  days  of  Athenian  splendour, 
would  have  presented  a  most  unattractive  exterior  to  the  passer-by. 
Situated  in  some  narrow  dirty  street  with  no  windows  to  be  seen, 
with  a  flat  roof  and  seldom  more  than  one  storey,  it  must  have  been 
as  dull  and  unimposing  from  the  outside,  as  the  public  buildings  were 
handsome  and  majestic ;  one  reason  being  that  the  Greek  intended 
his  house  merely  to  shut  out  the  noise  of  the  streets,  another,  that 
he  spent  so  much  of  his  time  in  the  public  buildings.  As  seen  h'om 
the  street  his  house  presented  a  dead  wall  with  a  strong  central  door 
{dvpa)  furnished  with  a  knocker  {^6itrpov)  and  a  handle  (  iiricnraa-r-fip)  ; 
this  door  opened  outwards,  and  to  prevent  accidents  to  passers-by,  it 
was  imperative  to  give  a  warning  knock  from  inside  {\l/o(p€7v),  while 
those  wishing  to  enter  would  call  the  porter  from  his  lodge  within 
(6vpwpe7ov)  by  knocking  {npSveiv)  on  the  outside.  Larger  houses 
usually  had  a  porch  {irpddvpov) ;  but  large  houses  were  not  frequent, 
as  the  Greek  had  no  taste  for  the  vulgar  display  of  over-crowded 
parties  and  did  not  entertain  very  much.  Inside  the  front-door  was 
a  narrow  hall  {dvpdu),  off  which  lay  the  porter's  lodge  ;  this  led  to  a 
square  open  court  (ovA^  or  ireplaruKos)  surrounded  by  a  covered 
cloister  or  colonnade  {naards).  The  men's  quarters  {avSpaivTris)  and 
dining-room  opened  upon  this  cloister.  Opposite  the  entrance  was  a 
second  door  {jxiaavXos)  leading  to  the  women's  apartments  (7uj/ai*caiTij) 
and  the  bed-chamber  (ddxanos)  of  the  master  and  his  wife.  Sometimes 
these  rooms  were  built  round  a  second  court,  similar  to  the  first,  but 
often  on  a  second  storey  {virepcjiov)  over  the  first,  at  the  back  of  it,  with 
stairs  (KXlfiaKes)  leading  up.  Where  the  second  storey  was  found, 
windows  {dvpiSes,  (paTayuyoi)  were  inserted.  The  roof  was  flat  and 
tiled  for  walking  upon,  the  edges  being  finished  oflf  with  a  balustrade. 
The  pantries,  store-rooms,  kitchens  and  offices  were  removed  to  the 
back  ;  in  the  kitchen  alone  was  there  a  chimney  {Kdwt),  KairyoSoxv)* 
and  this  absence  of  chimneys  in  a  Greek  town,  as  well  as  the  flatness 
of  the  roofs,  must  have  been  very  marked  features.  For  warming 
purposes  pans  and  braziers  of  charcoal  {avdpdKia,  vvpavyoi)  were 
employed,  but  it  is  clear  that  little  provision  was  made  for  washing 
or  homely  comfort.  The  furniture  (to  JhriTrAo)  was  neither  elaborate 
nor  expensive;  we  read  of  chairs  {Si(ppoi),  couches  {K\lrai),  stools  which 
would  fold  up  (o/fAo5tai),  tables  (rparrf^al), — which  however  wer« 
apparently  only  brought  in  when  required  for  eating  purposes,  — tripods 
and  a  few  artistic  vasos,  perhaps,  completed  the  ordinary  furniture. 
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From  the   fourth   century   B.C.,    fresco- painting  and   rich   colouring 
became  common  for  interior  decoration. 

Rents  were  low  as  a  rule,  though  very  rich  men  like  Alcibiades  and 
the  banker-prince  Pasion  are  said  to  have  been  rated  at  over  100  minae. 
There  were  also  large  buildings  let  out  to  several  dwellers  known  as 
{(TvvoiKiai) ;  these  were  in  charge  of  a  steward  {vavK\-npo$)  who  looked 
after  the  tenants  and  collected  the  rents  {i^avKov)  for  the  owner. 


DRESS. 

Simple  alike  in  form  and  colour  the  dress  of  the  Greek  consisted  of 
the  xiTCiou  or  iirufxis,  a  shirt  or  under-garment  of  wool  or  linen,  usually 
without  sleeves,  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  girdle  ;  over  the 
XiTuy  a  large  cloak  {l/xdriov)  was  thrown  round  the  body,  leaving  only 
the  head  and  right  shoulder  free.  A  man  in  the  xtTwj/  without  Ifxanov 
was  7u/ii/Js,  i.e.  only  half-dressed  ;  on  the  other  hand  he  might 
appear  in  the  IfidTiov  alone  without  reproach.  The  commonest  colour 
was  white,  though  red,  blue,  and  green  were  also  worn.  Smaller 
and  thicker  cloaks,  used  for  travelling  or  on  campaigns,  were  xAarvot 
and  x^a^i^Ses,  often  semi-circular  in  shape. 

Hats  were  not  much  used  except  in  bad  weather  or  on  journeys  ; 
we  read  of  the  Kwrj,  which  was  of  fur  or  leather,  fitting  closely  to  the 
head,  and  commonly  worn  by  slaves ;  there  were  also  broad-brimmed 
sun-hats  (ireTa«ros,  -mXiSiov).  Shoes  of  various  kinds  are  mentioned, 
though  hardy  persons  like  Socrates  sometimes  dispensed  with  them ; 
strong  buskins  for  hunting  or  campaigning,  also  in  use  on  the  Tragic 
stage,  were  called  K6dopuoi ;  these  could  be  worn  on  either  foot  in- 
differently ;  ornamented  slippers  for  home  use  were  ififidS^s  ;  sandals 
{irtSiXa)  with  elegant  straps  {IfxdvTes)  were  used  in  the  streets. 
Gentlemen  at  Athens  always  carried  a  walking-stick  {ffaKrrjpia)  and 
wore  a  signet-ring  {a<ppayls). 

Among  the  items  of  female  attire  may  be  mentioned  the  Dorian 
X^Tuyiou,  a  single  light  garment  fastened  with  clasps  {vfpoval)  down 
the  side ;  but  to  wear  this  alone  without  a  iritrXos  over  it  was  considered 
immodest  outside  Laconia.  The  Ionian  x'tw**  a  long  linen  robe, 
usually  white,  though  colours  were  also  employed,  with  l^driov  or 
ufiirex^'^v  over  it,  and  a  girdle  (C^vrj)  round  the  waist,  was  the  general 
costume  ;  an  inner  garment  {arpdipiov)  was  sometimes  added  ;  orna- 
ments, such  as  rings,  necklaces  and  earrings  of  gold,  wei*e  common 
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Typical  Costumes  of  Greek  Women. 
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araougst  ladies  of  rank,  and  so  too  fans,  parasols,  and  very  neat  shoes 
the  hair  was  not  elaborately  dressed  till  after  marriage,  but  dyeing 
it,  especially  to  an  auburn  tint,  was  practised. 


Some  Terms  connected  with  Dress. 

(1)  Clothes. 

du7rex<^j'77,  a  fine  shawl  or  robe  worn  by  women  and  effeminate  men, 

&At7ru|,  a  band  or  fillet  for  binding  up  women's  front  hair,  a  snood. 

avafioX-fl^  a  mantle,  cloak. 

anSSeafios,  a  breast-band,  girdle. 

yaixranos,   a   shaggy   woollen   cloth   with   the   nap   still  on  it ;   Lat. 

'gausapa.' 
5id5r)fxa,  a  band  or  fillet. 
Si<pd^pa,  a  leathern  garment  worn  by  peasants. 
i^ucfxis,  a  man's  vest  without  sleeves,  leaving  the  shoulders  bare ;  the 

usual  dress  of  slaves,  though  worn  even  by  the  rich  when  not  on 

ceremony. 
eTTtjSATj/io,  a  cloak. 
iad-fjs,  general  word  for  dress. 

iipearpis,  an  upper  garment,  wrapper  ;  also  soldier's  cloak. 
C^y-n,  a  girdle,  belt ;  often  used  for  carrying  money. 
Qvaavos,  tassle,  fringe. 
ifiaTiov,  an  outer  garment,  cloak  or  mantle  ;  strictly  a  square  piece  of 

cloth  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  brought  round  over  or 

under  the  right. 
KaToovaKT],  a  coarse  frock  with  a  border  of  sheepskin  {vdKos),  worn  by 

slaves  and  labourers. 
KpoKa}r6s  sc.  x'ToJi/.asatlroncoloured  frock,  not  worn  by  modest  women. 
Kpoaaol,  tassels,  fringe. 

KVKXds  sc.  iadiis,  a  woman's  garment  with  a  border  all  round  it. 
\i}5os,  xfiSiov,  Kr]Sdpiov,  a  thin  light  summer  dress. 
fjilrpa,  head-band,  fillet. 
^vcTTis,  a  long  robe  of  fine  material,  worn  by  women  ;  especially  used 

in  Tragic  choral  dances. 
ircTrAos,  a  large  full  robe  of  fine  stuff,  often  adorned  with  rich  patterns, 

worn  by  women  over  the  ordinary  dress  ;  occasionally  used  for  a 

man's  robe. 
v(pifi\rifxa,  any  kind  of  cloth  or  covering  ;  so  too  TT(ptfi6\aioy. 
irepi(TKe\i5is,  under  garments  for  women  ;  Lat.  *  feminalia.' 
irop(f>vpls,  a  robe  of  purple  ;  to  wear  this  was  considered  '  fast.' 
aiovpa^  an  outer  garment  of  skins,  like  fiaWa. 
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(TToXii  and  (ttoXIs,  garment,  robe. 

<xTp6(j)iov,  a  band  worn  by  women  round  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 

(Tvpfia,  a  theatrical  robe  with  a  long  train. 

rpiPuy,  a  threadbare  cloak  such  as  was  affected  by  Spartans  and  auitere 

philosophers. 
(papos,  a  wide  cloak  or  mantle  without  sleeves,  worn  mostly  by  men 

loose  over  the  x'tw^. 
(poiviKis,  a  red  cloak ;  especially  the  dark  red  military  cloak  of  the 

Lacedaemonians. 
XiTu>v,  an  under  garment  (Lat.  *  tunica ') ;  strictly  a  woollen  shirt  or 

smock  worn  next  the  body  ;  usually  short  ;  sometimes  fastened 

with  brooches  {irep6vai)  down  one  side  ;  worn  by  men  and  women. 
X\<iuya,  a  large  square  upper  garment,  cloak,  mantle,  worn  loose  over 

the  xtTwv  ;  thrown  over  the  shoulders  and  fastened  with  a  clasp. 
Xf^afivs,  a  cloak,  mantle  ;  especially  worn  by  horsemen  ;  often  used 

for  a  military  cloak  ;  shorter  than  the  x^ar^a  or  IfiaTiov. 
XKauis,  an  upper  garment  of  wool,  like  the  x^°-^^°-  ^^*  ^^  ^^^r  make, 

worn  by  women  as  well  as  men  ;  more  for  ornament  than  use. 
N.B. — d»'a|upt5ey,  dvXaKoi,  (XKe\4ai,  were  various  kinds  of  trousers 
or  breeches  worn  by  Orientals,  but  rejected  with  scorn  by  Greeks  ;  so 
too  KOLuSus  was  a  Median  double  or  upper  garment  with  sleeves,  not 
seen  in  Greece. 

(2)  Materials. 

afiopyls,  fine  flax  from  the  isle  of  Amorgos  ;  fine  linen. 
^ofi^v^,  silk. 

^vaaoSf  a  fine  yellowish  flax  ;  the  linen  made  from  it. 
epioj/,  wool. 
Klvov,  linen. 

(nipiK6s,  silken  ;  the  Seres  being  an   Indian  people  from  whom  the 
ancients  first  obtained  silk. 

(3)  Boots  and  Shoes. 

ap^vKri,  a  strong  shoe  coming  up  to  the  ankle,  used  by  country  people, 

hunters,  and  travellers. 
fiavKiSes,  a  kind  of  shoe  for  women. 
^AavTai,  slippers  worn  by  fops  ;  Lat.  'soleae.' 
i/x^ds,   a    kind   of   felt-shoe ;    especially    used    by    Bceotians ;    Lat. 

*  soccus.' 
ivSpoixlSes,  strong  high  boots  used  in  hunting. 
'l^iKparlSis,  a  kind  of  military  boots  called  alter  the  general  Iphicrates 
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Kap^drivai,  shoes  of  undressed  leather,  brogues. 

Kddopvos,  a  buskin  or  high  boot,  covering  tlie  whole  foot  and  reaching 
to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  laced  in  front,  thick-soled  ;  worn  by 
Tragic  actors  partly  as  being  the  usual  dress  in  the  worship  of 
Dionysus,  and  partly  to  increase  their  height ;  hence  the  emblem 
of  Tragedy  ;  as  it  did  not  fit  close  to  the  foot,  it  could  be  worn  on 
either  leg,  which  explains  why  it  was  applied  as  a  nickname  to 
the  time-serving  Theramenes. 

Kpriirls,  a  half-boot  worn  by  men. 

A-aKooviKal  sc.  Kprjir^Ses,  strong  shoes  for  men. 

ireSiXa,  strictly  sandals,  but  used  for  boots  and  shoes  as  well. 

irtpi^aplSes,  shoes  for  women. 

adySaKov,  a  wooden  sole,  firmly  bound  on  by  straps  round  the  instep 
and  ankle,  a  sandal. 

vTTo^i]fiaTa,  strictly  soles  bound  to  the  foot  by  straps,  though  occa- 
sionally used  for  shoes. 

(4)  Head-Gear. 

/cauo-to,  a  broad-brimmed  sun-hat  used  by  Macedonians. 

KeKpv<pa\os,  a  woman's  head-dress  of  net  to  confine  the  hair ;  Lat 

•leticulum.' 
KvvT],  a  leathern  cap  or  bonnet ;  used  also  for  a  soldier's  helmet. 
ir^raaoSf   a  broad-brimmed  hat,    worn    specially  by  shepherds  and 

hunters. 
Tr7\os  and  iriKiSiov,  a  felt  skull-cap. 
aaKKoi,  snoods,  made  of  silk,  byssus,  and  wool. 
aKiddeiov,  a  broad-brimmed  sun-hat ;  but  more  often  a  parasol  ;  so  too 

doAia. 
ratpla,  a  band,  riband,  fillet ;  Lat.  '  taenia,  fascia. ' 

(5)  Ornaments. 

SaKTv\ioi,  acppaylSes,  rings,  signet-rings. 
eXiKTTipis,  (\\6^ia,  ivwTia,  ear-riugs. 
'6pfioi.  irc'Sat,  necklaces,  chains. 
Trepjo'0i'pia,  ir(piaK€\i5es,  anklets. 
TTfpJvat,  Tr6pnai,  brooches. 
y^t\ia,  6<p(iSy  bracelets. 


The  day. 
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TIME. 
I.  Its  Divisions. 


The  Greeks  are  said  to  have  learnt  the  division  of  the  day  into 
twelve  hours  from  Babylon,  while  Plato  is  credited  with  having  in- 
vented the  KX^'ifvlpa.  or  water-clock  for  marking  the  hours  of  the 
night ;  but  the  older  division  of  the  wxH/J-^pov,  i.e.  a  night  and  the 
following  day,  was  into  seven  parts  as  follows — three  parts  for  the 
night,  (1)  eo-Trepos,  when  lamps  were  lit,  (2)  /x^a-ai  vvktcs,  the  dead  hours 
of  night,  (3)  opdpos,  dawn,  when  cocks  begin  to  crow  ;  four  parts  for  the 
day,  (1)  -rrpwi,  early  morn,  (2)  irepl  irX-qSouaav  ayopdu,  forenoon,  when 
the  market  is  filling,  (3)  rf/s  fiea-r^fx^pias,  midday  heat,  when  work  was 
suspended  and  a  siesta  taken,  (4)  nepl  5el\7]v,  late  afternoon,  when  the 
sun's  heat  was  growing  less  intense.  Obviously  such  divisions  were 
indefinite  and  inexact. 

The  month. 

The  month  was  divided  into  three  parts  of  ten  days  each  : 

/iV  tarrdfieuos 

li.riv  (pQivuv.  This  last  division  was  sometimes,  though  not  always, 
reckoned  backwards,  e.g.,  jxrivos  rcToipTT)  (pdivouros,  *  on  the  fourth  day 
from  the  end  of  the  month.'    The  last  day  of  the  month  was  the  e^rj 


The  year. 

The  year  began  with  the  summer  solstice, — Hecatombaion  being 
approx.  21st  June  to  21st  July.  The  Attic  months,  which  were  called 
after  feasts,  many  of  which  we  should  not  otherwise  know,  were 
Hecatombaion  (June- July),  Metageitinon  ( July- Aug. ),  Boedromion 
(Aug. -Sept.),  Pyanepsion  (Sept. -Oct.),  Maimacterion  (Oct.-Nov. ), 
Poseideon  (Nov.-Dec),  Gamelion  (Dec-Jan.),  Anthesterion  (Jan.- 
Feb.),  Elaphebolion  (Feb.-Mar.),  Munychion  (Mar.-Apr.),  Thargelion 
(Apr.-May),  Seirophorion  (May-June). 

A  further  division  of  the  year  was  into  cap  spring  or  early  summer, 
6(po5  summer  and  reaping-time,  oirwpa  autumn  and  vintaging,  ^et/*'"''' 
the  stormy  months  of  winter. 

II.  Description  of  a  Day  at  Athens. 

The  Greek  rose  very  early  {irpat),  when  he  took  a  light  meal 
{hcpaTiafids)  and  called   on   his   friends   to  transact  business ;    this 
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done,  he  rode,  walked,  or,  if  a  townsman,  visited  \\i%  farms  and 
crops ;  while  the  countryman  had  to  start  early  for  town  to  be 
there  for  the  filling  of  the  market,  as  the  assembly  would  then 
be  meeting  and  business  transactions  proceeding.  At  noon  business 
was  suspended,  and  with  the  richer  classes  a  meal  corresponding 
to  lunch  {&pt(jrov)  was  then  taken  ;  while  the  poorer  classes  who 
did  not  return  to  their  distant  homes  spent  the  time  either  in 
discussion  at  the  various  lounges  (AetrxaO  or  sleeping  in  the  sun. 
It  would  seem,  too,  that  lawsuits  went  on  at  this  time.  As  the  day 
grew  cooler,  gymnastics  and  bathing  ensued ;  while  towards  sunset — 
certainly  never  before  four  o'clock  in  historical  days — came  the  chief 
meal  of  the  day  {^^lirvov)  at  which  alone  the  Greek  entertained  friends. 
The  evening  was  devoted  to  conversation,  music,  or  carousing,  but 
apparently  no  places  of  public  entertainment  were  open  at  night.  In 
more  primitive  times  when  the  ^Clttvov  had  been  much  earlier,  there 
was  an  evening  meal  or  supper  {Z6pTtov). 

It  should  be  remembered  that  theatrical  representations,  musical 
performances  and  the  like  were  all  given  early  in  the  day  and  in  the 
open  air  ;  while  the  clubs,  of  which  we  often  hear,  were  political  rather 
than  social,  and  in  no  way  answered  to  our  modern  establishments  ;  and 
though  the  Greek  spent  so  much  of  his  time  in  public,  and  out  of  his 
house,  the  life  of  the  cafe  and  restaurant  was  as  yet  unknown  ;  slave 
labour  was  universal  and  money  was  not  very  abundant. 


EDUCATION. 

Careful  as  most  Greeks  were  of  the  intellectual  and  physical  training 
of  their  sons,  they  displayed  an  absolute  inditference  about  the  educa- 
tion of  their  daughters,  and  it  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  majority  of  the  latter  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Strict  seclu- 
sion was  their  fate  in  historical  times,  and  anything  beyond  a  knowledge 
of  a  few  domestic  duties,  such  as  weaving,  spinning  and  cooking,  was 
not  expected  of  them.  The  cultured  class  of  women  to  which  Aspasia 
belonged  was  not  that  from  which  young  Athenians  chose  wives. 

The  boys,  on  the  contrary,  underwent  a  most  careful  and  rigorous 
system  of  training,  both  physical  and  mental ;  nowhere  more  so  than 
at  Sparta,  where  a  state  official  {irai^ovd^os)  was  appointed  to  super- 
intend their  education  without  regard  to  their  parents'  predilections. 
This  training  {aywy-f))  was  extremely  severe  and  lasted  over  a  consider- 
able period,  special  attention  being  paid  to  athletics  and  hunting.     In 
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other  Greek  states  boys  attended  day-schools,  being  conducted  to  and 
from  their  studies  by  an  old  slave  {T:aila^(ji'^6s)  who  was  responsible  for 
their  proper  behaviour  and  the  preparation  of  their  tasks.  Strict 
regulations  controlled  the  schools,  even  though  the  teachers  were  not 
state-officials  as  at  Sparta.  The  earliest  instruction  was  given  by  the 
ypafifiarodiSda-KaXos,  an  ill-paid  elementary  teacher  who  merely  taught 
the  children  their  letters,  often  in  the  open  air.  Reading  and  writing 
were  imparted  by  the  ypafx/jLariKSs  at  his  own  house  (axoX-f]).  There 
was  also  the  iraiBoTpl^rjs  or  physical  trainer,  who  taught  his  craft  in 
the  iraXaiarpa,  and  the  KidapiaT-ns  or  teacher  of  music.  From  these 
the  youth  passed  on  in  due  course  to  the  professors  of  rhetoric  and 
philosophy  {(ro<piarai)  who  completed  his  literary  education.  Many  of 
the  latter  were  men  of  very  high  social  standing,  and  commanded 
large  fees  in  striking  contrast  to  the  elementary  teachers.  The  usual 
studies  embraced  the  works  of  Homer,  Hesiod  and  the  great  Greek- 
classics,  long  passages  of  which  had  to  be  learnt  by  heart  and  the 
lessons  inculcated  carefully  committed  to  memory  from  oral  instruction. 
This  was  known  as  ypa/jLixariK-fj,  which  with  music  in  its  wider  sense 
{fxova-iK-f})  and  gymnastics  {yv^jLvacrriKi])  made  up  the  general  education 
of  a  Greek.  To  be  able  to  accompany  oneself  on  the  lyre  was  a 
necessary  accomplishment  for  every  gentleman.  The  gymnastics 
taught  were  those  in  fashion  at  the  public  games — throwing  the  ^ktkSs, 
running,  wrestling,  the  use  of  military  weapons,  riding,  and  probably 
swimming.  All  exercises  were  carried  on  naked,  and,  if  not  as 
scientific  as  modern  athletics,  were  in  some  respects  more  severe,  e.g. 
the  irayKpaTiov  which  combined  boxing,  wrestling,  kicking,  and  in- 
deed any  form  of  violence  likely  to  incapacitate  a  rival  combatant. 
As  regards  the  higher  education  offered  by  the  <ro0t(rTaf,  this  corre- 
sponded to  some  extent  to  the  lectures  delivered  by  professors  at 
modern  universities,  and,  the  cost  of  attendance  being  very  consider- 
able, it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  but  the  sons  of  the  richest 
citizens  could  afiford  the  luxury  of  this  highly  coveted  preparation  for 
public  life. 

At  the  age  of  16-18  Athenian  boys,  hitherto  known  as  TroiJey, 
became  e^rjjSot  and  were  solemnly  enrolled  on  the  list  of  citizens  in 
their  respective  demes  (to  \-n^iapxiK6v  ypafxnareTou)  ;  they  were  then 
competent  to  perform  most  of  the  duties  of  citizens,  though  they 
were  liable  for  two  years  to  garrison-duty  and  the  patrolling  of  the 
frontiers  as  TrepiTroAot,  gaining  in  this  way  some  military  knowledge 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  frontiers  of  their  State. 
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THE  SOPHISTS. 


It  is  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  that  the  word 
<ro<pt(TTris  comes  to  acquire  a  fixed  meaning  which  previously  it  had  not 
possessed  ;  not  that  the  class  of  persons  so  designated  had  had  no 
previous  existence,  but  that  now  for  definite  reasons  they  advance  into 
greater  prominence.  Originally  the  word  (To(piaTi]s  had  merely  meant 
a  '  wise '  or  *  clever '  man,  one  whose  intellect  or  special  talents  at  once 
marked  him  out  from  the  herd ;  and  far  from  its  carrying  any  invidious 
associations  we  find  it  applied  to  the  wisest  and  best  in  their  several 
capacities,  to  Solon  for  instance,  to  Pythagoras,  to  Thamyras  and  to 
Socrates.  So,  too,  the  Seven  Sages  and  the  poets  Homer  and  Hesiod 
shared  the  honourable  title  with  many  others.  How  then  and  when 
did  the  name  gradually  assume  its  sinister  meaning  ?  As  the  educa- 
tional range,  comprehended  under  ixovaiKi),  grew  wider  and  more 
abstruse,  teachers  had  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  requirements,  and 
there  arose  a  class  of  lecturers  or  professors  on  every  branch  of 
knowledge,  who  devoted  their  time  and  brains  to  supplying  a  recognised 
want ;  yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  formed  a  school  or  sect 
with  common  doctrines  or  method  ;  rather  they  were  a  profession,  each 
individual  possessing  strong  peculiarities.  They  were  not  impostors  ; 
they  gave  the  best  they  had  ;  their  pupils  were  satisfied  with  their 
teaching  and  eager  to  pay  fees  for  the  instruction  imparted.  One  char- 
acteristic they  had, — they  taught  for  pay ;  and  as  the  best  of  them  earned 
large  sums  they  doubtless  incurred  the  envy  alike  of  those  who  could 
not  afi"ord  their  fees  and  of  those  inferior  teachers  who  could  not  earn 
them.  But  there  was  an  ancient  prejudice  against  teaching  for  pay, 
difficult  for  us  to  realise,  but  none  the  less  strongly  felt ;  and  from  the 
time  of  Plato  and  Xenophon  the  word  ao(pi<Trr}5  carries  with  it  an 
invidious  meaning,  implying  no  more  the  seeker  after  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake  {<^i\6(To(pos)  but  one  who  uses  his  cleverness  to  acquire 
money  or  reputation  or  both,  without  caring  much  whether  his  teach- 
ing makes  for  the  truth  and  general  weal  or  not. 

We  know  the  Sophists  chiefly  from  the  highly-coloured  pictures  of 
Plato,  who  disliked  them  ;  yet  even  he  never  accuses  them  directly  of 
corrupt  and  immoral  doctrines  or  of  being  the  shallow  impostors  which  a 
large  school  of  German  critics  once  tried  to  make  them  out.  Far  from 
it.  What  can  be  more  dignified,  for  example,  than  the  picture  he  draws 
of  Protagoras,  and  how  singularly  well  in  many  respects  the  definition  of 
a  Sopliist  arrived  at  in  the  dialogue  ' '  Sophistes  "  would  suit  his  own 
master  Socrates?  This  charge,  then,  of  corrupting  the  national  morals 
is  as  baseless  as  it  is  absurd,  and  cannot  be  supported  by  reference  tQ 
the  history  of  the  time. 
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Plato's  quarrel  with  the  Sophists,  which  Xenophon  inherited,  and 
which  both  would  fain  foist  upon  Socrates  without  regard  to  historical 
accuracy,  was  due  to  difference  of  point  of  view  ;  Plato  was  a  great 
reformer,  a  visionary  theorist,  a  Socialist  almost,  ready  to  sweep  away 
•everything  that  clashed  with  his  theories  and  for  ever  sneering  at 
existing  institutions  and  their  creators  ;  the  Sophists,  on  the  other 
hand,  w^ere  practical  men,  prepared  to  make  the  best  of  the  imperfect 
society  they  found  around  them  and  to  help  others  to  do  the  same  ; 
they  had  their  living  to  make  by  it,  and,  without  feeling  that  they 
had  any  high  mission  to  the  world,  adapted  themselves  contentedly  to 
their  environment ;  nor  did  they  set  up  to  teach  anything  new,  but  only 
to  improve  a  system  of  instruction  which  they  did  not  invent.  Like 
the  newspapers  of  to-day,  they  followed  as  much  as  they  led  public 
opinion.  Briefly  expressed,  their  claim  was  that  they  taught  men 
'to  think,  to  speak  and  act.'  This  was  what  was  asked  of  them,  and 
if  society  was  asking  and  getting  from  them  what  was  bad  for  it,  just 
so  far  and  no  further  were  the  Sophists  exercising  a  bad  influence  upon 
it.  Further,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  to  their  teaching  was  due 
"whatever  the  young  Athenians  of  the  day  acquired  of  the  various 
sciences,  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  not  mere  teachers  of  words. 
As  to  their  being  dishonest,  exorbitant,  or  truckling  to  the  rich,  there 
is  no  evidence  of  this,  and  Plato's  account  of  Protagoras  lends  colour  to 
a  very  different  estimate  of  their  general  probity,  even  if  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  they  were  everywhere  received  did  not  conclusively 
prove  that  they  conducted  themselves  like  men  of  education  and  refine- 
ment. That  they  made  enemies  is  scarcely  surprising,  suspected  as 
they  would  be  on  the  one  hand  by  the  men  of  the  old  school  who  feared 
their  subtlety,  and  sneered  at  on  the  other  by  theorists  and  philoso- 
phers who  affected  to  despise  their  shallowness.  Doubtless  there  were 
amongst  them  vain  and  ostentatious  charlatans  who  had  no  wish  to 
acq  uire  and  no  power  to  impart  real  knowledge  and  clear  ideas  ;  but  to 
condemn  them  wholesale  because  their  views  and  methods  took  a 
practical  rather  than  a  theoretical  shape,  and  do  not  therefore  square 
with  Plato's  fine  fancies,  is  neither  logical  nor  fair  ;  and  Isocrates,  who 
did  not  refuse  the  name  (ro0t<rT^s,  was  well  within  his  rights  when  he 
retorted  on  Plato  for  his  disparaging  remarks  by  expressing  his  own 
disapproval  of  mere  speculative  study  and  debate,  the  result  of  which, 
by  Plato's  own  admission,  would  be  to  unfit  men  for  the  practical 
duties  of  everyday  life. 

The  common  tendency  to  carp  at  pre-eminent  talent  and  grudge 
success  was  well  enough  developed  in  ancient  Athens  to  account  for  a 
certain  feeling  of  animosity  to  these  brilliant  teachers,  while  the  fact 
that  Aristophanes  could  without  protest  hold  up  Socrates  to  ridicule  on 
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the  comic  stage  as  a  type  of  the  too  subtle  Sophist,  shows  that  the 
general  public  did  not  appreciate  the  wide  distinction  drawn  by  more 
educated  and  philosophic  thinkers  between  the  methods  of  Socrates  and 
the  (TocpiaTai ;  in  other  words,  the  Socrates  of  Plato  liad  no  existence  in 
the  popular  mind. 


SLAVES. 

Slavery  was  so  universal  that  Aristotle  considered  it  a  necessary 
and  natural  institution  for  securing  free  men  due  leisure  ;  and  even 
among  the  most  humane  and  advanced  Greek  thinkers  we  find  no 
protest  against  slavery  as  such,  although  it  was  considered  harsh  for 
one  Greek  to  enslave  another  ;  still  it  was  not  forbidden  to  sell  Greek 
prisoners  of  war,  and  the  conduct  of  Callicratidas  in  refusing  to  sell 
any  fellow  Greek  is  commented  upon  by  Xenophon  as  magnanimous. 

Though  regarded  as  mere  chattels  and  on  the  same  footing  as  oxen  and 
sheep,  slaves  in  Greece, — at  any  rate  in  Athens, — were  probably  much 
better  treated  than  in  Italy,  and  brutality  towards  them  was  checked 
by  public  opinion  and  even  to  some  extent  by  legal  enactments. 

In  the  earliest  times  the  supply  of  slaves  was  kept  up  by  kidnapping 
and  piracy,  and  from  the  Homeric  poems  we  gather  that  the  practice 
was  very  common, — not  even  the  sons  of  princes  being  safe,  e.g.,  the 
swine-herd  Eumaeus  m  the  Odyssey  is  of  royal  birth.  Prisoners  of  war 
expected  no  lighter  fate,  while  foundlings  who  had  been  exposed 
became  the  property  of  the  finder ;  then  too  there  were  the  women 
and  children  taken  from  cities  of  which  the  whole  male  population  had 
been  massacred  ;  and  in  some  parts  of  Greece  the  old  dispossessed 
inhabitants  were  reduced  to  serfdom,  e.g.,  the  eiXwres  in  Laconia,  the 
■treveffTai  in  Thessaly,  the  KKapatTol  in  Crete  ;  these  were  left  by  the 
conquerors  to  cultivate  the  land  and  pay  rent  to  their  masters  ;  they 
served  also  as  light-armed  troops. 

The  old  Greek  idea  was  that  slavery  robbed  its  victim  of  virtue  ; 
hence  the  vile  treatment  which  even  respectable  Greeks  sometimes 
meted  out  to  their  servants ;  thus,  for  exaui})le,  Nicias,  an  eminently 
pious  and  well-meaning  man,  derived  much  of  his  large  income  from 
hiring  out  large  gangs  of  slaves  to  work  in  the  silver  mines  at 
Laurium,  which  were  so  pestilential  that  it  was  rare  for  a  man  to 
survive  three  years,  and  contractors  for  slaves  were  only  obligeil  by 
their  bonds  to  restore  the  same  number,  not  the  individuals. 

The  price  of  slaves  varied  from  two  to  ten  minae,  i.e.,  from  about  £S 
to  £40,  the  treatment  of  the  individual  doubtless  varying  with  his  or 
her  marketable  value.     How  numerous  they  were  may   be  gathoreii 
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from  the  following  list  of  some  of  the  servants  in  a  rich  house  ;  /j.dy€Lpo9, 
the  cook,  an  important  personage  who  was  usually  hired  when  wanted, 
and,  unlike  the  rest,  was  not  necessarily  a  slave  ;  TrpovrdTrjs,  the 
steward  ;  ra/j-ias  or  ra/niay  the  butler  or  housekeeper  ;  ayopaariis,  a 
marketing  slave  or  caterer  ;  dupwpds,  porter  ;  airo-rroiol  and  oypoTroioi 
who  prepared  the  ordinary  meals  ;  aK6Kovdos,  a  confidential  slave  who 
went  about  with  the  master  ;  tit^tj,  nurse  ;  TraiSayaySs,  children's 
escort  to  and  from  school ;  Ko/uL/jLccrpia  and  a^pa,  lady's  maid  ;  opeuKoixos, 
groom;  k.t.k. 

As  at  Rome,  the  evidence  of  slaves  was  only  accepted  under  torture, 
and  it  was  a  fi-equent  occurrence  in  the  law-courts  for  a  master  to  offer 
to  have  his  slaves  tortured.  Faithful  service  was  often  rewarded  by 
freedom,  but  the  freed  slave  did  not  become  a  citizen  but  a  fitroiKos 
under  the  patronage  of  his  former  master  or  his  heirs  ;  to  set  faithful 
slaves  free  by  will  was  regarded  almost  as  a  duty  in  good  society,  and, 
as  the  free  population  decreased,  manumission  became  more  and  more 
frequent,  though  the  abolition  of  slavery  never  occurred  to  Greeks  ; 
indeed  it  would  have  revolutionised  society  so  completely  as  to  have 
been  regarded  as  an  absurdity,  had  it  ever  been  proposed.  All  manual 
labour  being  regarded  as  demeaning  (fidvavaos)  for  a  free  man,  and 
retail  traders  (kotttjAoj,  as  distinct  from  e/x-rropoi,  merchants)  being  looked 
at  askance,  nearly  all  commerce  was  in  the  hands  of  /jl^toikoi,  a  rich 
but  little  respected  and  often  outraged  class,  paying  for  protection 
{i.e.,  the  /jutoIkioi/),  ana  yet  never  very  sure  of  their  position. 


ATHLETICS. 

At  nearly  all  great  Greek  festivals  {irav-nyvpus)  there  were  athletic 
contests  {aywves) ;  by  far  the  greatest  and  most  ancient  of  these  being 
that  held  at  Olympia  every  five  years,  open  to  all  Greeks  from  620  b  c. 
onwards.  Next  in  importance  were  those  held  at  Delphi,  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  and  Nemea,  all  founded  towards  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  e.g.  In  each  case,  religion  and  sport  were  combined — Apollo 
being  the  god  honoured  at  Delphi,  Poseidon  at  the  Isthmus,  Zeus  at 
Nemea  and  Olympia  ;  so,  too,  during  the  Olympic  games,  a  solemn  truce 
was  declared  throughout  Greece,  and  all  could  freely  meet  for  pleasure 
or  business,  without  fear  of  molestation,  coming  or  going. 

The  athletics,  for  which  a  prolonged  and  careful  training  was 
required,  together  with  indubitable  proof  of  pure  Hellenic  parentage 
and  good  character  before  the  'EWapoSiKai,  consisted  of  the  ardSiou,  a 
footrace  of  about  200  yards,  that  is,  a  single  length  of  the  course  j  the 
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5lav\oyy  double  that  distance  ;  the  S6\ixos,  a  longer  race,  several  times 
Tound  ;  a  race  in  full  armour  ;  wrestling  and  boxing  matches  ;  the 
iTfvTaexou,  or  contest  of  five  kinds,  viz.,  running  (SpdfjLos),  wrestling 
(TTctATj),  jumping  (aA.jua),  throwing  the  discus  {5i<TKofio\ia),  and  throwing 
the  spear  {aK6vTi(ns),  a  substitute  for  the  earlier  boxing  {irvyixi]) ;  no 
prize  was  awarded  except  to  the  winner  of  all  five  events  ;  the 
TrayKpariov,  in  which  wrestling  and  boxing  were  combined.  To  these 
were  added,  in  later  times,  horse-races  {aywves  lir-mKoi)  and  chariot- 
races.  The  actual  prize  was  merely  a  wreath,  but  a  victory  in  any 
race  brought  great  honour  not  only  to  the  victor,  but  also  to  his 
city  and  state,  by  which  he  was  henceforth  regarded  as  a  public 
benefactor.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  vast  assemblage  of  people  on 
these  occasions  to  bring  forward  new  literary  works  and  inventions  ; 
indeed,  at  Delphi,  the  musical  and  poetical  contests  held  the  chief 
place.  As  to  Greek  records  in  athletics,  nothing  at  all  positive  can 
be  adduced  ;  great  feats  are  occasionally  mentioned,  but  under  what 
conditions  we  do  not  know.  On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  picked 
modern  athletes,  being  more  scientific,  have  achieved  as  good  or  even 
better  results  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Greek  did  not 
aim  at  record-breaking,  while  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  nation, 
as  a  whole,  attained  a  far  higher  standard  of  physical  development  than 
any  community  now  reaches. 

N.JB. — aKiliTTvs,  the  trainer  in  a  gymnasium. 

a\Trjpes,  weights  held  in  the  hands  to  give  an  impetus  in   leaping, 

resembling  dumb-bells. 
apTra(TT0Vy  a  boisterous  game  of  ball,  in  which  apparently  there  was  a 

general  scrimmage  for  the   possession  of  a  ball  thrown  amongst 

several  players. 
fiefxfii^,  a  top  spun  by  whipping  ;  pd^ifios  and  <jrp6/.iBos  seem  to  have 

been  of  the  same  kind. 
SlaKos,  a  quoit  of  metal  or  wood. 
'nnr65pojj.os,  racecourse  for  chariots. 

irayKpaTiov,  an  exercise  combining  wrestling  and  boxing. 
^aXalarpa,  wrestling  school,  wherein  wrestlers  were  trained  by  pubho 

officers. 
ir4i/Tad\ov,  an  exercise  combining  oA/ua  (leaping),  S'ktkos,  5p6,uos.  itoAtj 

(wrestling),  irvyia'fi  (boxing),  the  last  being  afterwards  exchanged 

for  aK6uriats  ]  success  in  all  was  apparently  necessary  to  win   the 

])rize. 
<t6\os,  a  spherical  mass  of  iron  used  as  a  quuit. 
Tp6xos,  a  hoy's  hoop,  made  of  iron  or  copper,  with  loose  rings  which 

jingled  ;  the  stick  was  called  (Aar^p  ;  the  game  itself  «cptKT)Aa(r(a. 
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alviyfjiaTa^  riddles  ;  SO  too  ypltpoi. 

apTiaafx.6s,  the  game  of  odd  and  even  ;  Lat.  '  ludere  par  impar';  one 
player  had  to  guess  whether  the  pieces  of  money,  or  whatever  it 
was  that  his  adversary  held  in  his  hand,  were  odd  or  even. 

a(TK(aKia(rix6s,  dancing  on  the  greased  skin-bag  at  festivals  of  Dionysus. 

acTTpdyaKoi,  dice  made  of  knuckle-bones  ;  these  had  pips  only  on  the 
four  flat  sides ;  thrown  either  from  the  hand  or  from  a  box  {-n-vpyos); 
the  best  throw  ($6\os),  when  each  die  came  up  differently,  was 
called  'A(ppoSiTri  ;   the  worst,  when  all  came  up  alike,  was  called 

diayp3Lixij.i(r/j.6s,  a  game  like  draughts  or  backgammon  ;  Lat.   *  scripto- 

rum  duodecim  ludus.' 
(vya  ^  &C^ya^  the  game  of  odd  and  even  ;  see  above  apTiaa-fxSs  ;  also 

called  apTia  ^  TrepiTra  irai^etv. 
llj.avT€Kiy/jL6s,  game  of  rope-twisting. 
KSTTafios,  a  Sicilian  game  much  in  vogue  at  drinking  parties  in  Athens; 

the  simplest  mode  was  when  each  player   threw  the  wine  (aTro- 

KOTTafiiC^iv)  left  in  his  cup  so  as  to  fall  smartly  in  a  metal  basin, 

at  the  same  time  invoking  a  lady's  name  ;   if  all  fell  in  the  basin 

with   a  clear  sound,    it  was   a   favourable   omen.      There   were 

numerous  variations  of  this  game. 
Kufiila,  dicing  with  kv^oi,  which  were  marked  on  all  six  sides  ;  there 

were     countless    games    with     dice,     the     most     simple     being 

ir\€i(rrofioXiuSa  iraiC^ii/,  where  victory  depended  on   turning  up 

the  most  pips. 
irevreXidoi,  a  game  played  by  women,  in  which  five  pebbles,  potsherds, 

or  dice  were  tossed  up  from  the  back  of  the  hand  and  caught  in 

the  palm. 
Tretro-oi,    a  game  resembling  draughts. 
it6\€ls,  a  game  resembling  chess. 
(TKdKiou,  a  song  which  went  round  at  banquets,  sung  to  the  lyre  by  one 

guest  after  another,  each  guest  who  sung  holding  a  myrtle-branch 

which  he  passed  on  to  any  one  he  chose ;   the  songs  were  often 

improvised. 
(pi/xSs,  a  dice-box  ;  Lat.  *fritillus.' 
Xa\Kia^6s,   a  game  played   by  spinning  a  copper  coin,  which  was 

stopped  by  the  finger  before  it  fell. 
^n<poi,  pebbles  used  for  draughts  or  chessmen. 
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WRITING  AND  BOOKS. 


The  Greeks  learnt  their  alphabet  from  the  Phcenicians,  with  whom 
they  had  had  commercial  dealings  as  early  as  1100  B.C.,  and  it  is 
almost  inconceivable  that  a  quick-witted  people  should  have  neglected 
the  convenience  of  writing  for  any  long  period  after  seeing  it  in  use 
amongst  others.  Herodotus,  writing  in  the  fifth  century  B.C., 
assumes  that  this  art  had  long  been  known  by  his  countrymen  ;  and, 
even  if  it  be  conceded  that  he  is  not  a  critical  antiquarian,  it  is  still 
improbable  that  he  would  take  this  for  granted,  unless  it  were  the 
general  belief  of  his  time.  Modern  authorities  are  divided  in  opinion 
on  the  subject,  but  it  seems  fairly  certain  that  there  is  no  definite 
allusion  to  \sTiting  in  Greece  before  700  B.C.,  and  even  then  the  art 
was  probably  confined  in  use  to  priests  and  poets— the  temple  of 
Delphi  being,  perhaps,  its  earliest  centre.  The  early  Greeks  were  not 
readers  of  books,  and  those  who  wrote  did  so  with  a  view  to  reciting 
their  works  ;  hence,  the  publication  of  books  was  presumably  small  at 
first,  though,  by  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (431-404  B.C.), 
there  was  a  book-mart  at  Athens  and  an  export  trade  in  books. 
Manuscripts,  being  copied  by  slaves,  were  tolerably  cheap,  but  few 
large  libraries  existed — the  first  public  one  of  which  we  hear  being 
the  famous  collection  of  Ptolemy  I.  at  Alexandria  (306-285  B.C.). 
Till  very  recently  the  oldest  Greek  MSS.  extant  were  certain  Egyptian 
papyri,  assigned  to  the  second  century  B.C.,  and  some  rolls  discovered 
at  Herculaneum ;  a  parchment  found  at  Milan,  with  fragments  of  the 
Iliad  of  fourth  or  fifth  century  a.d.  ;  the  Vatican  MS.  of  the  N.T. 
of  fourth  century  a.d.  ;  and  the  Sinaitic  MS.  of  the  same,  somewhat 
later.  With  a  very  few  exceptions  like  these,  no  extant  Greek  MS.  is 
older  than  the  ninth  century  ;  several  of  the  best  belong  to  the  tenth 
and  eleventh.  The  earliest  printing  in  Greek  was  in  1476,  though  by 
1550  most  of  the  Greek  classics  had  b^en  printed. 

N.B. — $L$\iov,  a  book  ;  $i&\os.  paper  ;  fiifiKiue-qKv,  a  library. 
$i^\ioiTU}Ke7ou,  bookseller's  shop  ;  fiifi\iotr(k>\r)s,  a  bookseller. 
5i00epai,  prepared  skins  used  for  writing  on  in  the  East  ;  fxfXav,  ink. 
TraAf/xt^Tjo-TOJ',  a  palimpsest,  i.e.,  parchment  from  which   one  writing 
has  been  erased  to  make  room  for  another. 
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PRINCIPAL  PLACES  OF  INTEREST  IN  AND  NEAR  ANCIENT 

ATHENS. 

Academia,  a  piece  of  land  near  the  Cephissus,  about  six  stades  from 
Athens  ;  subsequently  a  gymnasium  and  gardens,  beautified  with 
works  of  arts  by  Cimon  ;  here  Plato  taught ;  the  road  to  it  ran  through 
the  outer  Cerameicus,  and  was  flanked  on  either  side  with  monuments 
of  illustrious  Athenians. 

Acropolis,  or  citadel  of  Athens,  about  a  mile  from  Lycabettus,  was 
a  square  craggy  rock,  rising  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  about 
150  feet  high,  1100  feet  long  from  east  to  west,  and  500  feet  broad 
from  north  to  south  ;  the  summit,  which  was  artificially  levelled,  was 
covered  with  temples,  statues  of  bionze  and  marble,  and  various 
other  works  of  art. 

ayopd,  or  place  of  assembly,  stood  between  the  Pnyx  on  the  west, 
the  Areopagus  on  the  north,  and  the  Acropolis  on  the  east,  but  its 
exact  boundaries  have  not  been  identified  ;  like  the  Roman  *  forum,' 
it  was  used  in  early  times,  not  only  for  public  debating,  elections, 
and  trials,  but  also  for  buying  and  selling,  and  generally  as  a  place  of 
public  resort. 

iEgina,  a  rocky  isle  in  the  middle  of  the  Saronic  Gulf ;  on  a  hill  in 
the  north-east  stood  the  famous  temple  of  Zeus  Panhellenius,  the  ruins 
of  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 

' Adnva  -rrpd/jLaxos,  a  colossal  figure,  in  bronze,  of  Athena,  'who 
fights  in  the  front';  the  work  of  Pheidias ;  it  stood  in  the  open  air, 
nearly  opposite  the  Propylaea,  and,  being  over  70  feet  high,  its  helmet 
and  spear  were  the  first  objects  on  the  Acropolis  visible  from  the  sea. 

Areopagus,  'hill  of  Ares,'  a  rocky  height  opposite  the  western  end 
of  the  Acropolis  ;  here  the  council  of  Areopagus  met  in  the  open  air, 
mainly  to  decide  capital  crimes  ;  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  rock 
was  a  gloomy  recess  in  a  wide  chasm,  set  apart  as  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Eumenides,  or  aefival  deal. 

^dpadpov,  a  chasm  beyond  the  Acropolis  into  which  criminals  were 
thrown,  like  the  Spartan  KaiaSas- 

^ouKivr-fipLou,  or  council-chamber  in  which  the  ^ovX-fj  met  to 
prepare  measures  (or  the  Assembly  ;  to  the  east  of  the  Pnyx,  between 
the  MriTpu}ov  and  &6\os. 

Callirrhoe,  afterwards  called  ivveaKpovwos,  'with  nine  springs,' 
because  its  water  was  distributed  by  nine  pipes,  was  the  most  cele- 
brated spring  in  Athens,  situated  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  city. 

Cephissus,  a  small  stream,  though  the  largest  in  Attica,  rising  in 
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the  western  slope  of  Mount  Pentelicus,  and  flowing  past  Athens,  on 
the  west,  into  the  Saronic  Gulf  near  Phalerum. 

Cerameicus,  '  the  potter's  quarter ' ;  two  places  of  tliis  name  at 
Athens,  one  within  and  the  other  without  the  hiirvXov  or  Thriasian 
gate  ;  the  inner  Cerameicus,  lying  within  the  city-walls,  included  the 
ayopd  ;  the  outer  formed  a  handsome  suburb  (Trpoao-retov)  on  north-west 
of  the  city,  and  was  the  burial-place  of  all  who  were  honoured  with  a 

— — .  public  funeral.     The  street,  which  ran  through  the 

^^  ayopd  from  north-west  to  south-east,  bore  the  same 
name. 

Colonus,  a  deme  of  Attica,  a  little  more  than  a 
mile  north-west  of  Athens,  near  the  Academy  ; 
celebrated  for  a  temple  of  Poseidon,  a  grove  of  the 
Eumenides,  the  tomb  of  CEdipus,  and  as  the  birth- 
place of  Sophocles. 

Cynosarges,  a  gymnasium  outside  the  city- 
walls,  south  of  Lycabettus,  sacred  to  Heracles, 
for  the  use  of  thoic  who  were  not  of  pure  Attic 
blood. 

Dionysiac  theatre,  on  the  slope  at  the  south-east 
extremity  of  the  Acropolis,  excavated  out  of  the 
rock,  and  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole  body 
of  Athenian  citizens  ;  it  faced  the  sea  and  the 
island  of  Salamis. 

Eleiisis,  a  town  and  deme  of  Attica,  to  the  north- 
west of  Athens,  on  the  coast  near  the  frontiers 
of  Megara  ;  it  possessed  a  magnificent  temple  of 
Demeter,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  great  festival 
and  mysteries  of  the  Eleusinia. 

Erechtheum,  or  temple  of  Erechtheus,  also 
known  as  the  temple  of  ^Adrjya  iroXids,  because  it 
contained  a  separate  sanctuary  of  the  goddess,  as 
well  as  her  most  ancient  statue,  presented  one  of 
the  finest  models  of  the  Ionic  order,  as  the  Parthenon 
did  of  the  Doric  ;  it  stood  to  the  north  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  close  to  the  northern  wall  of  the 
Acropolis  ;  its  peculiarity  was  that,  unlike  all  other  known  Greek 
temples,  it  had  a  portico  at  its  eastern  end  only,  and  none  at  its 
western,  but  one  projecting  each  way  north  and  south,  the  roof  of  the 
southern  one  being  supported  by  six  Caryatides,  i.e.,  figures  of  young 
ina'dens  in  long  draperies.     (See  Plan,  y.  172,  and  View,  p.  180.) 

Horolog^um  Cyrrhestis,  vulgarly  known  as  'The  Temple  of  tlie 
Winds,'  from  the  figures  of  the  winds  on  its  eight  faces,  was  probably 
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erected  about  B.C.   100  ;  an  octagonal  tower,  surmounted  by  a  Triton 

turning  on  an  axis  to  serve  as  a  vane  ;  out 

side  were  sundials,  aud  inside  a  water-clock; 

it    stood    somewhat    to    the    north    of   the 

Acropolis. 

Hymettus,  a  mountain  in  Attica,  about 
three  miles  south  of  Athens,  famous  for  its 
marble  and  honey. 

Hissus,  a  small  river  in  Attica,  rising 
on  north  slope  of  Hymettus,  and  flowing 
through  the  south-east  of  the  city,  till  it 
loses  itself  in  the  marshes  of  the  Athenian 
plain. 

Laurinm,  a  hill  in  the  south  of  Attica,  a 
little  north  of  Sunium,  celebrated  for  its  rich 
silver-mines. 

Long  Walls,  consisted  at  first  of  the  outer 
or  northern  long  wall,  which  ran  from  Athens 
to  Peiraeus,  and  the  Thaleric  wall,  which 
connected  the  city  with  Phalerum  ;  begun 
in  457  B.C.,  and  finished  the  next  year. 
Subsequently  the  space  thus  inclosed  being 
found  too  large  to  be  easily  defended,  the 
port  of  Phalerum  was  given  up  and  its  wall 
neglected,  but,  in  its  place,  a  new  long  wall 
was  built  parallel  to  the  first,  at  a  distance  of 
about  550  feet  ;  these  huge  walls  were  not 
less  than  12  feet  thick,  and  perhaps  60  feet 
high  ;  houses  were  gradually  built  inside  the 
walls  on  either  side  of  the  inclosed  space. 
By  means  of  these  walls  the  upper  city  (5io-Tw), 
and  the  port-town  Peiraeus,  which  formed  two 
irregular  circles,  each  about  7^  miles  in 
circumference,  were  connected  by  a  broad 
street  over  four  miles  long. 

Lycabettus,  now  called  the  'hill  of  St 
George,'  a  conspicuous  mountain  in  Attica, 
belonging  to  the  Pentelicus  range,  close  to 
the  walls  of  Athens,  on  the  north-east  of  the 
city. 

Lyceum,  one  of  the  three  ancient  gymnasia 
at  Athens,  called  after  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Apollo  Lyceus ; 
to    the   south-east   of   the   city,  outside  the   walls,  and  just  above 
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North  Elevation  and  Plan  of  the  Erecuthkim. 
A,  Temple  of  Athene  Polias  ;  B,  South  Portico  ;  C,  North  Portico 
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the    river     Ilissus ;     here    Aristotle    taugiit,    and    the    Peripatetics 
assembled. 

Lysicrates'  Choragic  Monument,  vulgarly  called  the  '  Lantern  of 
Demosthenes' ;  dedicated  by  Lysicrates  in  335  B.C.,  in  commemoration 
of  a  victory  gained  by  his  chorus  in  a  dramatic  contest ;  a  small 
circular  building  of  white  marble,  covered  by  a  cupola,  and  supported 
by  six  Corinthian  columns  ;  on  the  top  of  the  cupola  formerly  stood 
the  tripod  ;  the  street  in  which  it  stood,  with  many  other  otFerings  of 
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the  kind,  known  as  01  TpiTroSes,  ran  from  the  Dionysiac  theatre  to  the 
Pry  taneum,  skirting  the  east  of  the  Acropolis. 

Marathon,  a  village  of  Attica,  on  the  east  coast,  twenty-two  miles  from 
Athens,  standing  in  a  plain  which  ran  along  the  sea- shore,  and  sur- 
rounded on  the  other  three  sides  by  rocky  hills  ;  two  marshes  bounded 
the  extremity  of  the  plain  :  the  mound  raised  over  the  Athenians 
who  fell  in  B.C.  490  may  still  be  traced. 

Munichia,  the  smallest  and  most  easterly  of  the  harbours  of  Athens. 
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Museum,  a  hill  to  the  south  of  the  Pnyx,  said  to  be  the  burial-place 
of  Musaeus. 

Nt/c7?*'A7rT€poy,  'wingless  victory,'  a  small  Ionic  temple  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Propylaea,  built  to  commemorate  Cimon's  double 
victory  on  the  Eurymedon  in  466  B.C.  ;  after  being  destroyed  by  the 
Turks  to  form  a  battery,  it  was  rebuilt  with  the  original  materials  in 
1835  A.D. 

MTjTpwoj/,   a   temple  of  Cybele,  between  the  Areopagus  and  the 
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Pnyx,  near  the  ^nvXfvriipiov ;  it  served  as  a  depository  for  the  state- 
archives. 

Odeum  of  Pericles,  a  small  kind  of  theatre,  covered  with  a  conical 
roof,  chiefly  for  the  rehearsal  of  musical  performances ;  close  to  the 
Dionysiac  theatre,  on  the  east. 

Olympian  Zeus,  temple  of,  begun  by  the  Peisistratidae,  but  not 
finished  till  the  time  of  Hadrian  ;  stood  just  within  the  old  city-walls, 
close  to  the  fount  of  Callirrhoe. 

Parthenon,  '  the  virgin's  chamber,'  or  temple  of  ^AOrjva  irdpdeuos, 
also  called  iKard/jnrebov,  from  its  breadth  of  100  feet ;  built  by  Ictinus 
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Plan  of  the  Pnyx. 
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and  Callicrates,  during  the  administration  of  Pericles,  and  finished  in 
438  B.  c.  ;  stood  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Acropolis,  near  its  centre  ; 
built  in  the  purest  Doric  style,  entirely  of  Pentelic  marble,  and 
adorned  with  exquisite  sculptures,  by  the  best  artists,  under  the 
direction  of  Pheidias  ;  227  feet  long,  101  broad,  and  65  high  ;  a 
colossal  statue  of  the  goddess,  in  ivory  and  gold,  by  Pheidias  himself, 
stood  in  the  eastern  or  principal  chamber  of  the  '  cella ' ;  an  oblong 
building,  divided  into  two  chambers,  and  entirely  surrounded  by 
a  peristyle  of  columns  ;  adorned  within  and  without  with  colours 
and  gilding  ;  suffered  severely  in  the  siege  by  the  Venetians  in 
1687  A.D. 

Peiraeus,  now  Porto  Leone  or  Porto  Dracone,  the  most  important 
of  the  harbours  of  Athens,  was  situated  in  the  peninsula  of  that  name, 
nearly  five  miles  south-west  of  Athens  ;  this  peninsula  contained  three 
harbours,  the  largest  being  Peiraeus  on  the  west  side  ;  Zea  on  the  east, 
separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  and  Munychia  still  farther  to 
the  east.  It  was  due  to  Themistocles  that  Peiraeus  was  chosen  in  place 
of  the  old  harbour  at  Phalerum  and  strongly  fortified,  while  Pericles 
afterwards  connected  it  with  Athens  by  long  walls  ;  the  town  rapidly 
grew  in  size,  rivalling  in  importance  the  ^crrv. 

Pentelicus,  a  mountain  in  Attica,  celebrated  for  its  marble,  is  a 
branch  of  Mount  Parnes,  from  which  it  runs  south-east  between  Athens 
and  Marathon  to  the  coast. 

Phalerum,  the  most  easterly  of  the  harbours  of  Athens,  and  the 
one  chiefly  used  before  the  Persian  wars. 

UivaKoQ-tiKf],  'picture-gallery,' so  called  from  the  paintings  on  its 
walls,  was  the  northern  wing  of  the  Propylaea,  the  southern  wing 
consisting  of  an  open  gallery. 

Pnyx,  where  the  public  assemblies  (e«/c\7j(Tiat)  of  the  Athenians  met, 
stood  on  the  side  of  a  low  rocky  hill,  about  |  mile  south-west  of  the 
Areopagus,  west  of  the  Acropolis  ;  the  seats  were  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
and  at  the  far  end,  facing  them,  was  the  )3^/ia,  a  raised  tribune  on 
which  the  speaker  stood. 

ITot/ctArj  arSa,  'Painted  Porch,'  ran  along  one  side  of  the  ayopd^ 
being  a  long  colonnade  formed  by  columns  on  one  side  and  a  wall  on 
the  other,  against  which  were  placed  the  fresco-paintings  of  Polygnotus, 
executed  for  Cimon,  representing  the  battle  of  Marathon ;  here  Zeno 
taught,  and  hence  his  followers  came  to  be  known  as  Stoics. 

Propylaea  {to.  iTpo-nv\a.ia),  the  famous  entrance  to  the  Acropolis, 
built  by  direction  of  Pericles ;  entirely  of  Pentelic  marble ;  covered 
the  whole  of  the  western  end  of  the  Acropolis,  having  a  breadth 
of  168  feet,  and  standing  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  marble  stsps, 
70   feet    broad ;    the    central    portion    consisted    of    two    hexastyle 
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porticoes,  the  western  one  facing  the  city,  the  eastern  the  interior  of 
the  Acropolis. 

npL»Toi'e7oror0(JA.os,  a  round  chamber  in  which  the  Prytanes  for 
the  time  being,  and  some  other  magistrates,  dined  and  entertained,  at 
the  public  cost,  foreign  ambassadors  and  distinguished  citizens  and 
guests  ;  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Pnyx. 

Salamis,  now  Koturi,  an  island  off  the  west  coast  of  Attica,  forming 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis. 


The  THESKUii. 

Saronic  Gulf,  a  bay  of  the  jEgean,  between  Attica  and  Argolis, 
bounded  by  Sunium  in  Attica  and  Scyllaeum  in  Argolis. 

Stadium  (rb  ar&^iov),  or  race-course,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Ilissus,  at  right  angles  to  the  river  ;  about  600  feet  long. 

Sunium,  now  C.  Colonni,  a  promontory  forming  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Attica  ;  a  splendid  temple  of  Athena  stood  here,  300  feet 
above  the  sea,  some  columns  of  which  are  still  erect. 

Theseum  (t6  ©Tjo-eTo;/),  or  temple  of  Theseus,  stands  on  a  height  to 
the  north  of  the  Areopagus  •  it  was  built  to  receive  the  bones  of  Theseus 
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which  Cimon  brought  from  Scyros  in  B.C.  469  ;  the  best  preserved  of 
all  the  ancient  monuments  of  Athens,  the  temple  itself  being  almost 
perfect,  though  its  sculptures  have  suflfered  severely. 

Zea,  the  least  important  of  the  three  harbours  in  the  Peiraeus 
peninsula,  lying  between  Peiraeus  on  the  west  and  Munychia  on  the 
east. 
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The  literature  of  ancient  Greece  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
three  main  periods. 

L  The  early  literature  from  Homer  and  Hesiod  down  to  the  Persian 
wars,  (o)  Epic  poetry  first  flourishes,  to  be  followed  next  in  order  by 
()8)  Elegiac  and  Iambic,  (-y)  Ljrric. 

n.  The  "  Golden  Age  "  of  Attic  literature,  from  about  the  close  of 
the  Persian  wars  to  the  overthrow  of  Greek  independence  by  Macedonia. 
A.  Dramatic  poetry — (a)  Tragedy,  (/8)  Comedy  ;  B.  Prose  literature — 
(a)  History,  (yS)  Oratory,  (7)  Philosophy. 

IIL  The  Alexandrian  Period,  300-146  B.C. 

IV.  The  Graeco-Roman  Period  to  the  closing  of  the  schools  of 
heathen  philosophy  by  Justinian  in  529  a.d. 

I.  The  Early  Literature. 

(o)  Epic  Poetry  (The  "HomericJ"  and  "Hesiodic"  poems). 

There  are  no  remains  of  Greek  Poetry  before  the  Homeric  Poems, 
but  it  is  clear  that  such  highly  finished  works  of  art  as  the  "  Hiad" 
and  "Odyssey"  must  have  had  many  predecessors  to  make  their 
production  possible  ;  they  belong,  that  is,  to  the  end,  not  to  the 
beginning  of  a  poetical  epoch.  As  to  the  date  of  their  composition 
there  is  no  certainty,  but  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  place  it  some- 
where between  1050  and  900  B.C.,  there  being  both  older  and  later 
elements  in  the  poems.  The  *'  Iliad,"  in  24  books,  deals  with  incidents 
relating  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  beginning  with  the  famous  scene  in 
which  Achilles  refuses  to  fight  any  longer  for  his  countrymen  owing  to 
an  affront  put  upon  him  by  Agamemnon,  and  ending  with  the  death 
and  burial  of  Hector.  The  "Odyssey,"  also  in  24  books  but  clearly 
of  later  origin,  recounts  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus,  from  the  time 
when  Troy  was  taken  to  the  hero's  return  in  the  twentieth  year  to  his 
native  Ithaca,  ending  with  his  vengeance  on  the  suitors  and  the  final 
reconciliation  with  his  people.  Besides  these  two  great  poems  there 
grew  up  between  776  and  550  B.C.,  a  number  of  epics  of  inferior 
merit  dealing  with  the  legends  about  Troy,  the  work  of  Ionian  poets, 
whose  writings  collectively  formed  a  cycle  or  series  of  mythic  and 
heroic  story  from  the  first  beginnings  of  the  expedition  to  Troy  down 
to  the  death  of  Odysseus  ;  other  cyclic  poems  dealt  with  legends  re- 
lating to  Thebes  and  to  Heracles.     The  authors  of  these  were  known 
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as  the  '*  Cyclic  Poets,"  but  of  their  works  nothing  remains  but  the 
names  and  subjects  of  a  few  of  them,  preserved  to  us  by  Proclus,  a 
Greek  grammarian  (140  a.d.  ),  in  his  xRVf^^o/J-ddda. 

N.B. — The  "  Margites,"  a  mock-heroic  poem,  and  the  "  Batracho- 
myomachia,"  perhaps  the  earliest  parody  of  the  old  world,  though  both 
of  much  later  date,  especially  the  latter,  were  sometimes  ascribed  to 
Homer  merely  because  they  were  in  the  Epic  style  of  Ionia.  Of  the 
first  only  a  few  verses  survive  ;  of  the  second  about  300  lines  are  still 
extant. 

Hesiod  of  Ascra  in  Bceotia  (perhaps  between  850  and  800  B.C.),  was 
the  author  of  a  didactic  poem  called  "Works  and  Days,"  a  manual 
for  farmers  dealing  with  rural  pursuits  and  the  days  which  the 
farmer  should  choose  or  avoid  in  their  performance.  The  Qeoyoi'la  or 
"Origin  of  the  Gods,"  a  poem  of  1022  lines,  is  also  probably  Hesiod's 
in  the  main;  but  the  "Shield  of  Heracles,"  a  description  of  the 
shield  made  by  Hephaestus  for  that  hero,  and  the  'HoToi  or  "  Catalogue 
of  heroic  women  "  (so-called  because  each  sentence  began  with  ^  Biij 
"or  such  as  was  she")  though  in  the  Hesiodic  vein,  are  not  by  the 
same  author  or  of  the  same  date. 

"The  Homeric  hymns,"  a  collection  of  33  longer  or  shorter  pieces 
in  hexameter  verse,  are  preludes  to  various  gods,  drawn  up,  probably 
in  Attica,  for  the  use  of  rhapsodists  when  reciting  at  festivals.  They 
are  by  various  hands,  and  may  be  placed  perhaps  between  750  and 
500  B.C. 

(P)  Elegiac  and  Iambic  Poetry. 

Callinus  of  Ephesus,  about  690  B.C.,  the  earliest  of  the  Greek 
elegists,  in  his  few  extant  verses  calls  upon  the  lonians  to  rise  against 
the  Cimmerian  invaders. 

Tyrtaeus,  685-668  B.C.,  an  Ionian  who  migrated  to  Lacedaemon 
and  by  his  martial  elegies  roused  the  Spartans  to  fresh  exertions 
against  the  Messenians  ;  he  also  wrote  marching  songs  for  the  Spartans 
in  anapaestic  metre  {(/x^aT-npia  sc.  ix4\r}). 

Archilochus,  670  B.C.,  an  Ionian  of  the  isle  of  Paros,  was  the 
first  who  composed  satiric  iambic  verse,  on  which  his  fame  chiefly 
rests,  though  he  also  wrote  elegies. 

Simonides  of  Anaorgos,  about  660  B.C.,  was  the  second,  both  in 
time  and  reputation,  of  the  three  early  satiric  writers  in  iambic  verse 
— Archilochus,  Simonides,  Hipponax.  His  longest  extant  fragment 
is  a  quaint  satire  on  women  in  which  he  compares  them  to  ditferent 
animals. 

MimuermuB,  of  Smyrna,  between  634  and  600  b.c.,  a  celebrated 
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elegiac  poet  who  first  made  the  elegy  a  vehicle  for  plaintive  and  erotic 
strains  ;  his  few  fragments  are  as  sweet  as  they  are  etfeminate. 

Solon,  594  B.C.,  the  great  Athenian  lawgiver,  early  distinguished 
himself  by  his  poetical  abilities  ;  the  most  remarkable  of  his  poems  being 
a  short  and  spirited  elegy  by  which  he  roused  the  Athenians  to  wrest 
Salamis  from  the  Megarians  ;  a  few  lines  of  this  are  still  extant.  In 
other  poems,  both  elegiac  and  iambic,  he  describes  his  great  political 
reforms,  or  in  earnest  and  dignified  lines  inculcates  profound  reflections 
or  sage  advice. 

Theognis,  540  B.C.,  a  Dorian  noble  of  Megara,  is  the  chief  re- 
presentative of  the  '  Gnomic '  or  moralising  poets  ;  his  sympathies 
were  entirely  with  the  nobles,  and  his  poetry  is  largely  coloured  by  his 
hatred  of  the  democrats  who  had  banished  him  and  confiscated  his 
property  ;  the  fragments  of  his  poetry,  amounting  to  about  1400 
elegiac  verses  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  contain  much  that  is  highly  poetical 
in  thought  and  elegant  as  well  as  forcible  in  expression,  with  many 
quaint  bits  of  worldly  wisdom  interspersed. 

Phocylides  of  Miletus,  540  B.C.,  was  also  a  gnomic  poet  who  wrote 
both  in  elegiacs  and  hexameters  ;  few  of  his  lines,  once  very  popular 
in  Greece,  have  descended  to  us. 

Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  510  B.C.,  a  celebrated  philosopher  and 
founder  of  the  Eleatic  school,  made  elegy  the  medium  of  philosophic 
thought ;  he  protested  strongly  against  the  vulgar  conception  of  the 
gods;  large  fragments  of  his  elegies  and  of  a  didactic  poem  **0n 
Nature  "  are  extant. 

Simonides  of  Ceos,  556-468  B.C.,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  lyric 
poets  of  Greece,  wrote  also  elegiac  epitaphs  on  the  Greeks  who  fell  in 
the  Persian  wars  ;  his  poetry  is  characterised  by  sweetness,  elaborate 
finish  and  the  truest  poetic  conception. 

Hipponax  of  Ephesus,  540  b.c,,  was  celebrated  for  the  bitterness  of 
his  satire  ;  he  wrote  in  iambics  with  the  last  foot  changed  into  a 
spondee  (d  (SKa^oiv  or  x«A.^aMj8os). 

(7)  Lyric  Poetry. 

Alcaeus,  a  Lesbian  noble  of  Mitylene,  611-580  B.C.,  was  the 
earliest  of  the  ^olian  lyric  poets  ;  driven  into  exile  by  the  popular 
party,  he  endeavoured  to  regain  his  country  by  force  of  arms,  but  with- 
out success.  The  Alcaic  stanza  takes  its  name  from  him,  but  only  few 
fragments  remain  of  his  once  numerous  warlike  odes  and  other 
miscellaneous  songs  ;  frequent  imitations  and  translations  of  Alcaeus 
occur  in  Horace's  odes. 

Sappho,  610  B.C.,  a  woman  of  exquisite  poetic  temperament,  with  a 
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wonderful  command  of  tte  most  melodious  language,  was,  like  Alcaeus, 
a  leader  of  the  iEolian  school  of  lyric  poetry, — the  poetess  Erinna 
being  one  of  her  pupils.  Ancient  writers  express  unbounded  admira- 
tion for  her  poetry,  which  originally  consisted  of  nine  books.  Of  these 
we  have  only  small  fragments,  the  most  important  being  a  splendid 
ode  to  Aphrodite.  The  Sapphic  stanza,  which  she  employed  among 
many  other  lyric  metres,  was  her  invention. 

Anacreon  of  Teos,  about  530  B.C.,  a  celebrated  lyric  poet  who  lived 
chiefly  at  Samos  under  the  patronage  of  Poly  crates,  and  also  at  the 
Court  of  Hipparchus,  the  Athenian  tyrant.  Of  his  poems,  which 
celebrate  chiefly  the  joys  of  love  and  wine,  only  a  few  genuine 
fragments  are  left,  for  the  collection  of  odes  under  his  name  is  a 
spurious  production  of  very  much  later  times. 

Alcman,  of  Sparta,  660  B.C.,  by  birth  a  Lydian  of  Sardis,  wrote 
hymns,  processional  songs  (Tr^oa-oSm)  paeans,  love-songs,  etc.;  he  first 
arranged  for  movements  of  the  chorus  whilst  singing  {arpo<p-i\  and 
h.v'ri(XTpo<pi\). 

Stesichorus,  of  Himera  in  Sicily,  620  B.C.,  was  one  of  the  nine  chiefs 
of  lyric  poetry,  recognised  by  the  ancients,  standing  with  Alcman  at 
the  head  of  the  choral  poetry  of  the  Dorians  ;  he  further  elaborated  the 
form  of  the  choral  lyric,  by  adding  the  eViySos  a  song  sung  by  the 
chorus  whilst  stationary  after  its  alternate  movements  to  right  and 
left.  His  lyrics  dealt  with  Epic  subjects,  such  as  the  legends  of  Troy  ; 
his  7raA.li/.f5/a  or  *  recantation '  was  also  famous. 

Arion,  of  Methymna  in  Lesbos,  625-600  B.C.,  a  celebrated  lyric  poet 
and  the  inventor  of  dithyrambic  poetry  ;  to  him  is  due  the  fixing  of  the 
number  50  for  the  chorus  which  was  to  siug  the  hymn  to  Dionysus 
round  his  altar,  and  arranging  their  several  functions.  A  single  frag- 
ment of  his,  addressed  to  Poseidon,  survives. 

Ibycus,  of  Rhegium,  540  B.C.,  preserved  the  same  epic  flavour  in  his 
lyrics  as  Stesichorus,  though  he  composed  erotic  poetry  as  well. 

Simonides  of  Ceos,  556-468  B.C.,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  lyric 
poets  of  Greece,  lived  both  at  the  court  of  Hipparchus  and  in  Thessaly 
under  the  patronage  of  its  rulers  ;  he  also  visited  Hiero  of  Syracuse, 
returning  afterwards  to  live  at  Athens  ;  though  an  Ionian  by  birth  he 
wrote  his  lyrics  in  the  Dorian  dialect  ;  his  fragments  represent  hymns 
to  the  gods,  paeans,  odes  on  victors  in  the  games,  and  other  lyric 
varieties,  e.g.,  the  beautiful  dirge  on  Danae  and  her  babe  Perseus. 
Lyric  poetry  with  Simonides  takes  a  wider  range,  addressing  itself  to 
all  Greece,  Dorian  and  Ionian  alike. 

Bacchylides,  of  Ceos  about  470  B.C.,  a  nephew  of  Simonides,  and, 
like  his  uncle  and  Pindar,  long  resident  at  the  court  of  Hiero;  a 
brilliant  lyric  poet  whose  fragments  show  a  keen  delight  in  the  pleasures 
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of  life  and  a  deep  seated  love  of  peace  ;  recent  discoveries  have  brought 
to  light  considerable  portions  of  his  poetry,  though  in  somewhat 
mutilated  form. 

Pindar,  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of  Greece,  was  born  of  a  noble 
family  at  Cynoscephalae  near  Thebes,  about  522  B.C.  ;  his  poetical 
career  began  early,  and  he  was  soon  employed  by  different  states  and 
princes  in  all  parts  ot  the  Hellenic  world  to  compose  for  them  choral 
songs  for  special  occasions ;  till  his  death  in  443  b.  c.  he  retained 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  Greek-speaking  people.  He  wrote 
poems  of  very  various  kinds,  and  besides  numerous  fragments  we  still 
possess  entire  his  e7rtj/i/c<a, — odes  which  were  composed  in  commemor- 
ation of  victories  in  the  public  games.  These  are  divided  into  four 
books,  viz.,  14  Olympian  odes,  12  Pythian,  7  Nemean,  11  Isthmian. 
The  dialect  is  Epic  with  a  strong  Dorian  colouring,  and  a  few  -ffiolic 
forms  ;  the  odes  difier  greatly  in  style  and  length,  varying  from  19 
lines  on  a  boy's  victory  in  the  short  foot-race  to  the  famous  fourth 
Pythian  ode  of  nearly  300  lines,  which  contains  a  magnificent  version 
of  the  story  of  the  Argonauts.  For  moral  grandeur  and  sublime  dignity 
of  thought,  Pindar  has  always  been  considered  to  stand  without  a  rival 
among  his  fellow  lyrists,  though  in  beauty  of  detail  he  may  have  found 
an  equal. 


II.  The  "Golden  Age"  (.f  Attic  Literature. 

A.  Dramatic  Poetry,     (o)  Tragedy. 

Tragedy,  as  well  as  Comedy,  had  its  origin  in  the  dithyramb  or 
choral  hymn  sung  to  Dionysus  round  his  altar,  the  chorus  being 
dressed  to  represent  satyrs,  the  usual  attendants  of  the  gods.  The 
first  development  of  this  was  when  the  leader  of  the  chorus  {Kopvcpaios) 
enacted  the  part  of  Dionysus  himself,  relating  some  exploit  or  adven- 
ture of  the  god,  while  the  chorus  by  word  and  gesture  expressed  their 
emotions  at  the  recital.  Herein  lay  the  germ  of  drama  ;  mere  narra- 
tive had  given  way  to  poetry  in  action.  But  inasmuch  as  the  song 
might  have  serious  as  well  as  mirthful  elements,  a  twofold  develop- 
ment of  the  old  dithyram-b  was  natural.  Hence  to  the  one  is  devoted 
Tpaycfdia,  which  originally  simply  meant  the  'goat-song,'  because  a 
goat,  as  the  destroyer  of  the  vine,  was  sacrificed  to  Dionysus  before 
the  dithyramb  began  ;  while  Kw/j-cfSla,  '  the  village-song,'  is  but  the 
same  hymn  from  another  point  of  view.  Though  the  first  is  serious, 
and  the  second  jovial,  both  alike  are  necessary  parts  of  the  same  wor- 
ship, and  have  the  same  origin.     As  the  two  became  more  distinct,  and 
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each  in  turn  more  refined  and  artistic,  room  was  found  for  the  grotesque 
antics  of  the  old  rude  chorus  of  satyrs  in  the  (rarvpiKhv  Spafia,  which 
in  later  times  formed  a  complement  to  the  elaborate  trilogy,  or  set  of 
three  tragedies,  and  thus  made  up  a  tetralogy.  Two  great  exponents 
of  the  'satyric  drama,'  were  Choerilus  of  Athens,  524-465  B.C.,  and 
Pratinas,  a  Dorian  of  Phlius,  500-460  B.C.;  but  the  only  specimen 
preserved  to  us  is  the  *  Cyclops '  of  Euripides,  a  play  which,  short  as 
it  is,  is  more  than  enough  for  modern  taste. 

Arion,  a  Dorian  musician,  as  well  as  poet,  about  600  B.C.,  fixed  the 
number  of  the  dithyrambic  chorus  at  fifty,  and  taught  them  how  to 
group  themselves  artistically  round  the  altar  ;  doubtless  he  also  im- 
proved the  music.  The  next  step  was  taken  by  Thespis,  who  arranged 
that  the  dialogue  should  take  place  between  the  leader  {Kopv(f>aios), 
speaking  from  a  raised  platform,  and  one  particular  member  of  the 
chorus  known  as  the  'answerer'  {viroKpiTT]s).  This  is  drama  proper, 
thougli  with  but  one  actor  {viTOKpni]s)  only. 

Phrynichus,  512-476,  still  using  one  actor  only,  added  variety  by 
subdividing  the  chorus  into  several  groups.  51schylus  added  a  second 
actor,  and  Sophocles  first  employed  a  third,  while  in  one  of  his  plays 
produced  after  his  death,  the  "  (Edipus  at  Colonus,"  a  fourth  actor  was 
perhaps  needed.  Beyond  this  no  addition  was  made,  even  by  the 
great  innovator  Euripides,  although  characters  who  had  nothing  to 
say  {K(a(pa  irpda-wiTa)  such  as  guards,  servants,  children,  etc.,  could  be 
introduced.  Women's  parts  were  acted  by  men,  and  when  the  prin- 
cipal character  is  a  woman,  the  chorus  is  composed  of  women,  unless 
the  poet,  for  artistic  reasons,  wishes  to  isolate  the  heroine. 

N.B. — (i)  The  chorus  in  Tragedy  consisted  of  twelve  or  fifteen  per- 
sons ;  in  Comedy  a  chorus  of  twenty- four  was  not  unusual. 

(ii)  Tragedy  was  acted  at  three  of  the  four  Diouysiac  festivals,  viz. — 

the  Lesser  Dionysia  in  December, 

the  Lenaea  in  January, 

the  Greater  Dionysia  in  March, 

but  a  new  tragedy  always  was  produced  at  one  of  the  two  latter. 

(iii)  A  poet  wishing  to  compete  for  the  prize  with  a  tragedy,  had  to 
a})ply  to  the  ^px'*'"  fiaa-iXivs  for  a  chorus,  supplied  in  turn  by  the 
richer  citizens,  as  one  of  the  Xeirovpyiai  or  public  burdens  ;  having 
obtained  this,  he  had  next  to  train  it  and  procure  actors.  In  early 
times  the  poet  often  acted  himself,  but  later  professional  actors  were 
paid  by  the  State. 

i^schylus,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  tragedy, 
was    born     at     Eleusis    B.C.    526,    and    began    competing    for    the 
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tragic  prize  in  B.C.  500,  Ms  chief  rival  being  Phrynichus.  To 
^schylus  is  due  the  introduction  of  a  second  actor  ;  henceforth  the 
dialogue  becomes  independent  of  the  Chorus,  instead  of  being  secondary 
to  it.  It  is  said  that  he  was  also  the  first  who  competed  with  three 
tragedies,  known  as  a  trilogy,  followed  by  a  satyric  drama.  Great  im- 
provements were  made  by  him  in  the  dress  of  the  actors,  while  increased 
dignity  was  imparted  by  the  use  of  masks  and  the  lofty  KoOoppos. 
Of  the  seventy  tragedies  ascribed  to  him  only  seven  complete  plays  are 
extant,  viz.  "  Persae '' ;  "Seven  against  Thebes";  "Prometheus 
Bound "  ;  "Suppliants  "  ;  "  Agamemnon "  ;  " Choephori "  ;  " Eumen- 
ides "  ;  the  three  latter  forming  the  famous  trilogy,  known  as  the 
"  Oresteia,"  i.e. ,  the  story  of  Orestes.  Shortly  after  the  Persian  wars,  in 
which  the  poet  and  his  brothers  had  taken  a  prominent  part,  ^schylus 
partly  perhaps  from  a  dislike  of  the  advancing  spirit  of  democracy, 
partly  from  pique  at  being  defeated  by  his  younger  rival  Sophocles, 
withdrew  to  Sicily,  where  he  died  in  B.C.  456. 

Sophocles,  was  born  at  Colonus  about  B.C.  495.  From  his  father 
Sophilus  he  received  a  most  careful  education,  and  his  skill  in  music  and 
dancing,  added  to  his  personal  beauty,  led  to  his  being  chosen  to  head 
the  chorus  of  boys  who  sung  the  paean  round  the  trophy  raised  to 
commemorate  the  victory  of  Salamis  in  B.C.  480.  At  the  age  of  27 
he  competed  with  jEschylus  at  the  Greater  Dionysia  for  the  tragic 
prize,  and  amid  a  scene  of  great  excitement  was  adjudged  the  victor. 
Henceforth  Sophocles  reigned  supreme,  till  Euripides  appeared  and 
gained  the  first  prize  in  B.C.  441  ;  yet  Sophocles  again  won  the  first 
prize  with  the  "  Antigone  "  in  B.C.  440.  He  died  in  B.C.  406,  happy  in 
not  witnessing  the  humiliation  of  Athens  at  .ZEgospotami.  Of  the 
130  tragedies  ascribed  to  him  the  following  seven  are  extant ; 
"  Trachiniae  "  ;  "  Ajax  " ;  "  Electra  " ; "  (Edipus  the  King  "  ;  "  (Edipus 
at  Colonus";  "Antigone";  "  Philoctetes."  There  are  also  some 
short  fragments  of  lost  plays.  How  popular  Sophocles  must  have  been 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  won  the  first  prize  twenty  times  ;  and 
how  high  the  merit  of  his  rivals  by  the  fact  that  such  a  masterpiece  as 
"  (Edipus  the  King  "  obtained  only  second  prize. 

Euripides,  born  B.C.  480,  after  gaining  some  experience  as  an  athlete 
and  a  painter,  devoted  himself  to  the  drama,  producing  his  first  drama 
at  the  age  of  25  but  gaining  no  first  prize  till  he  was  39.  A  deep 
student  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  he  often  indulges  his  taste  for 
rhetorical  disquisitions  too  much,  while  his  choral  odes  have  frequently 
little  or  no  connexion  with  the  plot  of  the  play.  The  introduction  of 
a  prologue,  the  frequent  intervention  of  a  "deus  exmachina,"  and  the 
employment  of  more  elaborate  music  are  all  characteristic  of  his  style. 
He  is  accused  of  having  lowered  the  dignity  of  tragedy,  and,  if  the 
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charge  lies  in  having  made  it  more  human,  its  truth  must  be  admitted. 
On  the  other  hand  he  is  a  master  of  pathos,  with  a  fancy  scarcely  less 
brilliant  than  that  of  his  unsparing  detractor  Aristophanes.  He  con- 
tinued to  exhibit  until  B.C.  408,  when  he  withdrew  to  Macedonia, 
where  he  died  in  B.C.  406.  Of  the  92  dramas  attributed  to  him  18 
(19  if  the  "Rhesus'*  is  included)  are  still  extant;  viz.  "Alcestis"; 
"Medea";  "  Hippolytus  "  ;  "Hecuba";  "Andromache";  "Ion"; 
"  Suppliants  "  ;  "  Heracleidae  "  ;  "  Heracles  mad  "  ;  "  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris  "  ;  "  Troades  "  ;  "  Helen  "  ;  "  Phcenissae  "  ;  "  Electra  "  ; 
"  Orestes  "  ;  "  Iphigenia  at  Aulis  "  ;  "  Bacchae  "  ;  "  Cyclops  "  (the  only 
extant  specimen  of  a  "  satyric  drama  ; ")  Rhesus  (probably  spurious). 
Besides  these  plays  a  very  large  collection  of  fragments  survives. 

N.B. — Among  minor  tragic  poets  may  be  mentioned  Neophron  of 
Sicyon,  Critias,  Chaeremon,  most  of  them  being  mere  word-painters 
who,  as  a  rule,  imitated  Euripides,  and  whose  works  were  better  to 
read  than  to  see  on  the  stage. 

()8)  Comedy. 

As  representatives  of  the  old  Comedy  the  following  may  be  mentioned, 
though  only  a  few  fragments  of  their  plays  survive  ;  Susarion  a  Dorian 
of  Megara,  about  580  B.C.  ;  Epicharmus  of  the  Sicilian  Megara,  450 
B.C.  ;  the  Attic  Chionides  about  488  B.c.  ;  Magnes  and  Crates 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes  as  two  of  his  predecessors  ;  Cratinus,  b.c. 
448,  who  employed  Comedy  as  a  political  weapon,  attacking  Pericles, 
as  did  also  Telecleides  and  Hermippus  ;  Eupolis,  who  flourished  about 
429  B.C.,  attacked  with  bitter  satire  the  vices  of  the  day,  and  assailed 
with  personal  abuse  such  prominent  men  as  Ciraon,  Alcibiades,  and 
Socrates  :  Phrynichus,  not  to  be  confounded  with  his  namesake  the 
traffic  poet.  In  the  plays  of  all  these  writers,  as  in  the  earlier  comedies 
of  Aristophanes,  unrestricted  personal  satire  and  the  boldest  caricature 
abound. 

Aristophanes,  the  son  of  Philippus,  was  born  about  443  B.C.,  and 
was  probably  a  genuine  Athenian  citizen,  in  spite  of  the  attempts  of 
his  enemy  Cleon  to  deprive  him  of  civic  rights.  After  a  careful  pre- 
paration for  his  future  career,  in  which  he  profited  by  the  experience 
of  his  predecessors,  he  came  forward  as  the  great  comic  critic  of 
Athenian  life  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  His  success  was  immediate 
and  remarkable,  and  for  more  than  forty  years  he  held  undisputed  sway 
on  the  comic  stage,  producing  54  comedies  of  which  the  following  eleven 
are  still  extant,  "  Acharnians"  ;  "Knights"  ;  "  Clouds"  ;  "  Wasps"  ; 

'  Peace  '*;  "  Birds  "  ;  "  Lysistrata  "  ;  "  Thesmophoriazusao  "  ;  "Frogs  "; 

'  Eeclesiazusae  "  ;  "  Plutus."     In  the  first  five  there  is  unrostnctod 
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licence  of  satire  ;  the  next  four  display  far  less  of  political  carica- 
ture ;  while  in  the  two  last  personal  satire  has  all  but  disappeared. 
But  it  is  not  only  as  a  great  satirist  that  Aristophanes  will  be  re- 
membered ;  in  him  we  find  united  humour,  fancy,  and  a  lyrical 
sweetness,  not  equalled  by  any  other  Greek  poet. 

The  '  old,'  or  political  comedy,  lasting  from  b.  c.  470  to  390,  which  had 
culminated  and  even  shown  traces  of  decline  in  the  later  plays  of 
Aristophanes,  passed  by  a  natural  transition  into  the  '  middle,'  or  purely 
social  comedy.  The  latter  is  marked  by  far  less  boldness  of  fancy  and 
bitterness  of  satire  ;  it  is  no  longer  persons  but  literature  and  philosophy 
that  are  criticised  ;  caricature  has  given  way  to  criticism  proper  ;  the 
chorus  also  has  disappeared.  Among  its  best  known  representatives 
were  Antiphanes  and  Alexis,  both  voluminous  writers,  though  time 
has  not  allowed  us  to  judge  much  of  their  productions  ;  small  fragments 
too  of  Anaxandrides,  Eubulus,  and  Timocles  still  survive. 

To  the  'middle'  succeeded  the  '  new '  comedy,  or  comedy  of  manners, 
which  flourished  from  about  320  to  250  B.C.  Some  notion  of  it  may  be 
formed  from  the  plays  of  its  Roman  imitators,  Plautus  and  Terence. 
It  reached  its  highest  excellence  in  the  hands  of  Philemon,  Menander, 
Diphilus,  and  Bato,  all  of  them  skilful  delineators  of  character.  The 
same  situations  and  characters  perpetually  recur  ;  thus,  the  severe  or 
doting  father,  the  knavish  slave,  the  braggart  soldier,  the  parasite  and 
others  less  reputable,  wlio  appear  in  the  Roman  'comoediae  palliatae,' 
doubtless  had  Greek  originals. 


B.  Prose  Literature,     (o)  History. 

Greek  prose  literature  is  of  much  later  origin  than  poetry  ;  indeed 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  demand  among  the  numerous  small  Greek 
states  for  a  national  record,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Persian  wars 
that  there  arose  any  great  theme  of  common  interest.  The  lonians 
have  the  credit  of  being  its  originators,  and  Pherecydes  of  Syros  is  said 
to  have  created  the  earliest  Greek  prose  as  a  vehicle  to  express  his 
speculations  on  theology,  about  550  B.C.  Next  came  the  Ionian 
philosophers  Anaximenes  and  Anaximander,  who  were  followed  by 
the  \oy6ypa<poi  such  as  Hecataeus  of  Miletus,  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century  B.C.,  ;  legends,  genealogies,  and  uncritical  fragments  of 
history  formed  their  topics. 

Hellanicus  of  Mitylene,  about  450  B.C.,  made  an  advance  in 
attempting  history  as  opposed  to  mere  compilation,  and  is  perhaps 
the  first  who  has  any  claim  to  the  title  of  historian  ;  but  nothing  re- 
mains of  his  or  his  predecessors'  work  except  small  fragments.     It  is 
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dilFerent,  indeed,  when  we  come  to  Herodotus,  the  true  father  of  Greek 
historians.  Born  at  Halicarnassus  in  Caria,in  484  B.C.,  he  spent  much 
of  his  early  life  in  travelling  far  and  wide,  and  acquiring  materials  for 
his  history.  In  446  B.C.,  he  came  to  Athens,  then  at  the  height  of  its 
literary  and  artistic  development  under  Pericles,  and  here,  no  doubt, 
he  became  familiar  with  all  the  best  thinkers  of  that  brilliant  age, 
notably  with  Sophocles.  Later,  he  went  as  a  colonist  to  Thurii,  and 
here  probably  he  died,  though  in  what  year  is  uncertain.  His  history 
in  nine  books,  called  after  the  nine  Muses,  is  written  in  the  Ionian 
dialect,  the  recognised  organ  of  literary  prose  at  the  time.  Its  central 
idea,  most  artistically  worked  out,  is  the  great  struggle  between  East 
and  "West,  between  Greek  and  barbarian,  and  the  Persian  war  forms 
the  natural  conclusion.  With  this  design,  Herodotus  traces  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  Persian  power,  shows  how  it  came  into 
contact  with  the  Greeks,  and  thus  prepares  the  reader  for  the  dawn  of 
a  new  age  in  Greece,  when  the  tide  of  Persian  invasion  had  been 
rolled  back.  The  whole  period  covered,  with  many  digressions,  extends 
from  560  to  479  B.C.  Further  than  this  he  had  no  object  in  going  ;  to 
have  continued  would  have  spoilt  the  perfect  symmetry  of  his  work. 
As  an  artist  he  stands  unrivalled  ;  as  a  teller  of  stories  he  has  a  charm 
that  is  all  his  own  ;  but  as  a  historian  he  cannot  be  excused  from  the 
often  brought  charges  of  excessive  credulity  and  an  inattention  to 
political  cause  and  effect  strange  in  so  close  an  observer. 

Thucydides,  son  of  Olorus,  an  Athenian  citizen,  born  B.C.,  471  is  a 
great  contrast  to  Herodotus,  alike  in  style  and  method.  His  great 
history  in  eight  books  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  down  to  the  year 
411  B.C.,  is  not  only  a  concise  and  accurate  account  of  the  events,  but 
also  a  clear  exposition  of  the  causes  of  the  events  related,  with  the 
political  and  moral  lessons  which  they  convey.  '  History  repeats 
itself  is  what  he  says  in  effect,  '  and  the  careful  student  of  one  period 
will  know  what  to  expect  in  another.'  "With  this  view  he  traces  the 
remoter  as  well  as  the  immediate  causes  of  the  great  struggle  between 
Athens  and  Sparta,  between  oligarchy  and  democracy.  Long  set 
speeches  are  put  into  the  mouths  of  historical  characters,  and  in  these 
are  contained  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
Thucydides,  would  have  been  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  His  style 
is  often  involved  and  obscure,  though  not  without  a  rugged  grandeur 
and  eloquence  at  times  ;  but  it  is  as  a  political  philosopher  above  all 
that  he  has  won  undying  fame. 

Xenophon,  an  Athenian,  born  probably  between  440  and  430  B.a; 
received  a  good  education  from  his  brother  Gryllus  ;  a  follower  of 
Socrates ;  joined  Cyrus  the  younger  in  his  expedition  against 
Artaxerxes  II.  in  401  B.C.,  and  after  the  death  of  Cyrus  at  Cunaxa  and 
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the  treacherous  murder  of  the  Greek  generals  by  Tissaphernes  led 
the  10,000  Greeks  back  to  the  coast  in  their  famous  retreat ;  after 
serving  for  a  while  under  the  Thracian  prince  Seuthes  and  then  under 
the  Spartan  king  Agesilaus,  Xenophon,  who  had  by  this  time  taken 
sides  against  his  own  countrymen,  e.g.,  at  the  battle  of  Coronea  in  394 
B.  c. ,  withdrew  as  an  exile  under  Spartan  protection  to  Elis,  where  he 
spent  a  congenial  country  life,  employing  himself  with  hunting  and 
his  numerous  writings  ;  his  sentence   of  banishment  is  said  to  have 
been  revoked  by  the  Athenians  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea  in  362  b,  c. 
where  his  son  Gryllus  fell  fighting  bravely  on  the   Athenian  side  ; 
died  about  354  b.o.     His  chief  works  are  the  "Anabasis"  in  seven 
books,  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  expedition  and  retreat  of  the 
10,000  Greeks  ;  the  "Hellenica"  a  history  of  Greece  in  seven  books, 
beginning  in   410    B.C.    {i.e.,    where  Thucydides  breaks   off  in   his 
fragmentary  eighth  book)  and  ending  with  the  battle  of  Mantinea  in 
362  B.C.;  valuable  as  this  work  is,  containing  as  it  does  the  history  of 
the  Spartan  and  Theban  supremacies,  it  is  marred  by  the  author's 
prejudices  in  favour  of  Sparta,  and  cannot,  either  as  regards  style  or 
matter,  be  considered  a  first-class  authority;  the  "Memorabilia"  in 
four  books   is   a   vindication    of    Socrates,    illustrated  by   numerous 
anecdotes  and  conversations;  the  "  Cyropaedia"  in  eight  books  is  a 
kind  of  historical  romance  in  which  Cyrus  the  elder,  the  founder  of 
the  Persian  Empire,  is  the  hero  ;  the  account  of  Cyrus  is  far  from 
being  historically  accurate,  but  he  serves  Xenophon  as  a  personifica- 
tion of  an  ideal  hero  with  many  Socratic  and  Spartan  characteristics  ; 
in  the  "  (Economicus"  we  have  his  views  on  domestic  economy  ;  the 
*•  Symposium  "  describes  an  Athenian  banquet  at  which  Socrates  may 
be  regarded  as  the  guest  of  the  evening  ;  in  the  '*  Hiero,"  Simonides 
the  poet,   and   Hiero   II.    tyrant  of  Syracuse   are   made   to  discuss 
despotism ;  other  treatises  and   essays  deal  with  the  Lacedaemonian 
and  Athenian  states,  with  Athenian  revenues,  with  dogs,  horses,  and 
cavalry  tactics,  showing  Xenophon  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  varied 
information  and  plenty  of  good  common-sense,  if  not  a  highly  literary 
artist. 

Ctesias  of  Cnidos,  415-398  B.C.,  a  Greek  physician  at  the  court 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  wrote  in  Ionic  Greek  on  Persia  and 
India  ;  an  uncritical  and  unveracious  writer  of  whom  only  fragments 
remain. 

Theopompus,  333  B.C.,  continued  the  history  of  Thucydides  to  the 
battle  of  Cnidos  in  394  B.C.;  wrote  also  the  "  Philippica,"  a  Eulogy 
on  Philip  of  Macedon  ;  fragments  only  survive. 

Ephorus,  375  B.C.,  author  of  a  Greek  history  from  the  return  of 
the  Heracleidae  to  the  siege  of  Perinthus,  340  B.C. 
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Philochorus,  about  306-260  B.C.,  was  one  of  many  writers  of 
"  Atthides,"  special  works  on  Attic  history  and  archaeology  ;  his 
history,  of  which  only  fragments  survive,  was  carried  by  him  down  to 
262  B.C. 


()3)  Oratory. 

Rise  of  Oratory. — With  the  advance  of  democracy  at  Athens  in  the 
Periclean  age  it  became  imperative  for  every  citizen,  who  wished  to 
make  his  mark  in  the  Assembly,  or  who  had  to  defend  himself  in 
the  law-courts,  to  possess  some  oratorical  skill.  Hence  public 
speaking  came  to  be  cultivated  as  a  fine  art.  The  first  professional 
teachers  of  the  art  of  speech  and  argument  were  the  Sophists,  and  of 
these  Protagoras  of  Abdera,  who  visited  Athens  early  in  the  fifth 
century  B.C.,  was  the  first  who  taught  rhetoric  for  money.  He  was 
followed  by  Prodicus  of  Ceos  and  Gorgias  of  Leontini,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  teaching  at  Athens  in  427  B.C.  In  the  same  century 
Corax  of  Syracuse  and  his  pupil  Tisias  had  invented  and  developed  a 
school  of  Sicilian  rhetoric,  and  although  the  art  of  eloquence  was 
known  and  practised  at  Athens  before  the  arrival  of  Gorgias  in  427 
B.C.,  the  influence  of  Sicily  on  Attic  oratory  was  very  considerable. 

The  ten  Attic  Orators  of  the  Alexandrian  Canon, — The  Alex- 
andrian canon  recognises  the  following  ten  Attic  orators,  Antiphon, 
Andocides,  Lysias  Isocrates,  Isaeus,  ^schines,  Lycargus,  Demos- 
thenes, Hypereides,  Deinarchus, 

Antiphon,  born  B.C.  480  ;  was  put  to  death  in  411  B.C.,  for  the  part 
he  took  in  establishing  the  oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred  ;  represents 
the  early  Attic  prose  ;  the  ablest  debater  and  pleader  of  his  day  ; 
his  style  which,  like  that  of  his  pupil  Thucydides,  is  marked  by 
a  certain  rugged  grandeur  and  contempt  for  florid  ornament,  was 
a  protest  against  the  dazzling  and  sophistical  rhetoric  of  Gorgias ; 
fifteen  extant  speeches,  all  relating  to  trials  for  homicide  ;  three 
alone  were  actually  delivered,  the  chief  of  these  being,  '  On  the  Murder 
of  Herodes.' 

Andocides,  born  at  Athens  in  B.C.  467  ;  banished  in  415  B.C.  on 
suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae  ;  died 
probably  about  391  B.C.  ;  three  genuine  orations  extant,  the  best 
known  being  the  *  De  Mysteriis '  ;  the  chief  merit  of  his  style  is  its 
natural  force  combined  with  a  power  of  vivid  description. 

Lysias,  born  at  Athens  in  B.C.  468  ;  his  father  being  a  Syracusan, 
he  had  not  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  and  was  not  therefore  allowed  to 
speak  in  the  assemblies  or  courts  of  justice  ;  thirty- four  or  thirty -Uve 
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speeches  are  attributed  to  him,  but  perhaps  these  are  not  all  genuine  ; 
most  of  them  were  composed  for  clients  to  speak  ;  his  style  is  character- 
ised by  grace  and  natural  simplicity,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  model 
of  Attic  idiom. 

Isocrates,  born  at  Athens  in  B.C.  436  ;  a  pupil  of  Gorgias,  Prodicus, 
and  Socrates  ;  taught  rhetoric  at  Chios,  and  later  at  Athens,  where  he 
made  a  large  fortune  by  his  profession  and  by  writing  orations  for 
others  ;  died  in  B.C.  338  ;  twenty -one  extant  orations,  of  which  the 
*  Panegyricus,'  a  plea  for  a  war  of  united  Greece,  led  by  Athens 
against  Persia,  is  the  most  brilliant  and  celebrated  ;  his  style,  though 
somewhat  artificial,  became  the  standard  for  Greek  literary  prose  ;  it 
is  characterised  by  great  smoothness  and  the  avoidance  of  bombast. 

Isaeus,  born  at  Chalcis  about  B.C.  420  ;  came  to  Athens  and  estab 
lished  a  school  of  forensic  oratory  ;  wrote  judicial  orations  for  others  ; 
died  about  348  B.C.  Eleven  extant  speeches,  all  relating  to  questions 
of  inheritance,  the  technicalities  of  which  are  handled  with  a 
complete  mastery. 

JEschines,  born  in  B.C.  389  ;  was  successively  an  assistant  in  hih 
father's  school,  a  teacher  of  gymnastics,  a  scribe,  an  actor,  and  a  soldier, 
until  about  B.C.  348  he  came  forward  as  a  public  speaker,  and  at  once 
acquired  a  great  reputation  ;  possessed  of  great  natural  eloquence  and 
resource  he  secured  for  himself  a  position  second  only  to  that  of  his 
great  political  rival  Demosthenes,  but  his  genius  was  marred  by  his 
want  of  patriotism  and  sincerity  ;  at  first  a  violent  anti- Macedonian 
he  speedily  became  a  supporter  of  Philip  after  a  visit  to  his  court  in 
B.C.  346,  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  he  had  accepted  bribes  ; 
the  three  speeches  he  published  are  extant,  viz.,  *  Against  Timarchus  '; 
'On  the  Embassy,'  an  answer  to  the  *  Trepi  irapaTrpeafieias^  of 
Demosthenes;  the  speech  'Against  Ctesiphon,'  answered  by 
Demosthenes  in  the  '  De  Corona '  ;  his  failure  in  this  last  attack  on 
Demosthenes  led  to  his  withdrawal  to  Rhodes,  where  he  established  a 
famous  school  of  oratory  ;  died  in  Samos,  B.C.  314. 

Lycurgus,  born  at  Athens  about  B.C.  396;  died  in  B.C.  323;  a 
disciple  of  Plato  and  Isocrates,  and  one  of  the  most  upright  and 
patriotic  citizens  of  his  time  ;  his  only  extant  speech  is  that  '  Against 
Leocrates,'  which  is  characterised  alike  by  dignity  of  expression  and 
a  certain  luxuriance  of  style  which  he  owed  to  his  master  Isocrates. 

Demosthenes,  born  in  384  B.C.  ;  a  pupil  of  Isaeus  ;  unsuccessful  at 
first  as  a  public  speaker,  owing  mainly  to  physical  weakness,  he 
contrived  by  dint  of  immense  effort  to  conquer  his  defects  and  qualify 
himself  for  the  career  he  had  cho.sen  ;  it  was  about  355  B.C.  when  the 
Assembly  first  began  to  listen  to  him,  and  from  that  time  forward  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  noble  object  of  reviving  public  spirit  at  Athens, 
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in  the  hope  of  seeing  her  lead  a  united  Greece  against  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  Macedon  ;  for  fourteen  years  he  struggled  on  undaunted,  and 
though  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  in  B.C.  338,  finally  crushed  all  hopes  of 
his  dream  being  realised,  the  failure  must  not  be  considered  his  fault  ; 
the  odds  against  him  were  too  heavy  ;  he  had  lived  a  little  too  late  ; 
Athens  was  doomed  before  he  rose  to  champion  her.  For  the  rest  of  his 
life  he  was  constantly  exposed  to  the  attacks  and  persecution  of  the 
Macedonian  party,  and  it  was  to  escape  from  the  emissaries  of 
Antipater  that  he  finally  took  poison  in  B.C.  322.  Sixty -one  orations 
have  come  down  to  us  under  his  name  ;  of  these  some  were  political, 
the  most  important  being  the  '  Philippic '  and  *  Olyuthiac  '  orations  ; 
others  judicial,  e.gr. ,  'Against  Meidias';  'Against  Leptines';  the 
T€pl  irapairp^a^das  \  the  '  De  Corona';  there  are  also  numerous 
speeches  for  private  law-suits,  but  many  of  these  are  considered 
spurious. 

The  verdict  of  his  contemporaries,  which  posterity  has  amply 
ratified,  declared  Demosthenes  the  greatest  of  all  orators,  and  his 
prose  the  most  perfect  model  of  pure  Attic  diction.  Purity  of  pur- 
pose and  a  strong  personal  conviction,  aided  by  clear  logic  and 
arrangement  of  ideas,  a  firm  grasp  of  facts  and  a  most  sparing  use  of 
ornament  combined  to  give  his  eloquence  that  resistless  magic  which 
even  his  bitterest  foes  acknowledged  and  admired.  He  combines  all 
that  is  best  in  the  styles  of  his  predecessors,  and  by  carefully  concealed 
elaboration  produces  a  subtle  harmony  which  even  to  his  fastidious 
audiences  was  as  novel  as  it  was  inimitable. 

Hypereides  was  a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes  and  a  warm 
supporter  of  the  anti-Macedonian  party  ;  was  killed  by  the  orders 
of  Antipater,  at  the  end  of  the  Lamian  War,  b.c.  322  ;  considerable 
fragments  of  several  speeches  of  Hypereides  were  discovered  about 
the  middle  of  this  century  in  Egypt ;  one  of  these  is  *  Against 
Demosthenes,'  who  was  accused  of  taking  bribes  from  Harpalus,  the 
treasurer  of  Alexander  ;  as  an  orator  Hypereides  was  ranked  by  some 
even  with  Demosthenes. 

Deinarchus,  the  last  and  least  important  of  the  ten  Attic  orators, 
was  born  at  Corinth  about  B.C.  324  ;  a  member  of  the  Macedonian 
party  ;  his  three  extant  speeches,  '  Against  Demosthenes,  Aristogeiton 
and  Philocles'  were  written  in  B.C.  324  when  these  statesmen  were 
accused  of  being  bribed  ^y  Harpalus  ;  in  style  a  coarse  and  feeble 
imitator  of  Demosthenes. 

Orators  not  in  the  Alexandrian  Canon. — Demades,  an  Athenian 
orator  on  the  Macedonian  side  and  a  bitter  enemy  of  Demosthonos  ; 
put  to  death  by  Antipater  in  B.C.  322;  a  tew  small  fragiueuts  oulv 
extant. 
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Demetrius  Phalereus,  born  at  Phalerum  about  B.C.  345  ;  a  pupil  of 
Aristotle,  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  of  the  Attic  orators  ;  when 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  attacked  Athens  in  B.C.  307,  he  fled  to 
Alexandria,  and  had  some  share  in  founding  the  great  library  ;  in 
his  hands  oratory  rapidly  degenerated,  weight  and  dignity  being 
deliberately  sacrificed  to  a  soft  and  elegant  luxuriance  of  style  ;  of  his 
numerous  works,  a  long  list  of  which  is  preserved  in  Diogenes 
Laertius,  nothing  that  is  certainly  genuine  survives,  but  it  is  clear 
that  there  were  few  branches  of  literature  with  which  he  was  not 
conversant. 


(7)  Philosophy, 

Plato,  born  429  B.C.,  an  Athenian  of  noble  parentage;  became  a 
follower  of  Socrates  at  the  age  of  twenty  ;  left  Athens  in  399  B.C.,  when 
Socrates  was  put  to  death,  and  retired  to  Megara  ;  thence  travelled 
to  Gyrene  and  Egypt;  returned  to  Athens  in  395  B.C.;  visited 
Dionysius  I.  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  but  having  provoked  his  resentment 
by  outspoken  criticism  is  said  to  have  been  sold  for  a  slave  at  ^gina  ; 
redeemed  shortly  afterwards  by  a  friend,  he  was  restored  to  Athens  ; 
paid  two  more  visits  to  Syracuse  during  the  despotism  of  Dionysius  II., 
but  finding  he  could  not  realise  his  ideal  of  a  philosoplier-king,  left 
Sicily  and  devoted  himself  henceforth  to  teaching  in  the  *  Academy,'  a 
gymnasium  amid  the  olive-grounds  on  the  outskirts  of  Athens  ;  died 
in  347  B.C. 

Of  the  forty- two  dialogues  ascribed  to  Plato,  about  twenty-five  are 
thought  to  be  genuine  ;  all  alike  are  remarkable  for  their  purity  of 
diction  and  elegance  of  style.  In  the  *  Republic,'  his  masterpiece,  he 
sketches  in  ten  books  his  ideal  state,  and  in  the  '  Laws '  gives  many 
details  of  an  ideal  code  ;  in  the  '  Protagoras '  and  '  Euthydemus '  the 
general  spirit  and  characteristics  of  the  Socratic  as  contrasted  with  the 
Sophistic  teaching  are  brought  out  ;  in  the  '  Gorgias,'  written  soon 
after  his  Sicilian  experiences,  he  renounces  a  political  career  ;  while  in 
a  series  of  dialogues,  such  as  the  'Theaetetus,'  '  Sophistes,'  'Politicus,' 
'  Parmenides,'  he  is  gradually  working  out  principles  by  strict  discus- 
sion ;  the  'Symposium,'  *  Phaedo,'  '  Philebus,'  exhibit  strongly  the 
influence  of  Pythagoras;  the  'Lysis,'  '  Charmides,'  'Laches,'  etc. 
raise  questions  without,  however,  doing  more  than  suggest  the  direction 
in  which  answers  may  be  sought,  while  others,  and  these  perhaps  the 
latest,  are  more  strictly  didactic,  such  as  the  '  Republic,'  *  Laws,' 
'Timaeus'  and  *  Gritias '  ;  the  'Apology'  is  a  defence  of  his  master 
Socrates  against  his  traducers.     Other  dialogues  attributed  to  him  are 
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the  'Hippias'  (major  and  minor),*  '  Phaedrus,'  '  Menexenus,*  * 
'  Ion,'*  *  Cleitophon,'  *  *  Euthyphron,'  *  Criton,'  '  Menon,'  '  Cratylus/ 
'Alcibiades,'  I.*  and  II.* 

Aristotle,  son  of  Nicomachus,  the  physician  of  Amyntas  II.  king  of 
Macedonia,  was  born  in  384  B.C.  at  Stageira  in  Thrace.  In  367  he 
went  to  Athens,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  his  studies  became  a  pupil  of 
Plato.  After  twenty  years  at  Athens  he  went  to  Atarneus  in  Mysia 
and  thence  to  j\Iitylene.  Two  years  later,  in  342,  he  accepted  an 
invitation  from  PJiilip  of  Macedon  to  undertake  the  education  of 
Alexander.  By  him  he  was  treated  with  marked  respect,  and  great 
facilities  were  afforded  him  for  carrying  on  his  scientific  pursuits. 
"When  Alexander  succeeded  Philip  in  335,  Aristotle  returned  to  Athens 
and  began  teaching  in  the  Lyceum  and  lecturing  to  the  numerous 
band  of  scholars  whom  his  learning  attracted.  His  school,  which 
listened  to  him  in  the  shady  walks  {Tnp'nraToi)  of  the  Lyceum,  is 
known  as  the  Peripatetic.  For  thirteen  years  Aristotle  lectured  and 
wrote  his  numerous  works  at  Athens  ;  then  falling  under  suspicion  as 
a  friend  of  Macedon  he  found  it  advisable  to  withdraw  to  Chalcis,  where 
he  died  in  322,  in  the  same  year  and  at  the  same  age  as  Demosthenes. 

A  catalogue  of  his  writings  was  made  at  Alexandria  about  220  B.C., 
enumerating  some  146  works,  not  one  of  which  is  known  to  us  except 
from  small  fragments.  Of  those  which  have  come  down  to  us  may  be 
mentioned  the  "Opyaj/oj'  or  'instrument'  of  reasoning;  the  Xicomachean 
*  Ethics'  in  ten  books,  a  treatise  on  the  science  of  what  man  ought  to 
do  ;  so  called  perhaps  because  edited  by  his  son  Nicomachus  ;  the 
'  Politics '  in  which  he  sketches  his  ideal  state  ;  a  work  on  natural 
history,  which  notices  about  500  species  ;  the  *  Poetics,'  an  analysis  of 
the  different  kinds  of  poetry  ;  the  '  De  Anima,'  on  the  nature  of  the 
soul.  Each  science  he  regarded  as  but  part  of  one  organic  whole,  each 
part  leading  on  naturally  and  continuously  to  the  next. 

N.B. — The  ^M-qvaiuv  iroXiTeia,  recently  discovered,  is  at  present 
assigned  to  Aristotle,  though  not  without  controversy. 

Theophrastus  of  Eresus  in  Lesbos,  374-287  B.C.,  studied  philosophy 
under  Plato  and  then  under  Aristotle,  succeeding  the  latter  as  hoad  of 
the  Lyceum  and  worthily  sustaining  the  reputation  of  his  master. 
Of  his  numerous  works,  developing  the  Aristotelian  system,  little 
survives  save  two  botanical  works  on  plants  and  vegetable  life  ;  he  is 
best  known  by  his  xopaxTTlpts,  thirty  short,  lively  sketches  of  character, 
e.g.,  '  the  flatterer, '  *  the  grumbler, '  '  the  boaster. ' 

*  Of  doubtful  autbov&hip. 
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III.  The  Alexandrian  Period,  300-146  b.c. 

With  the  rise  of  the  Macedonian  Empire  and  the  break-up  of  Greek 
independence  at  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  in  338  b.  c.  a  change  comes 
over  the  spirit  of  Greek  literature.  Outwardly  the  cities,  which  arose 
as  a  result  of  Alexander's  conquests,  were  Greek  ;  but  their  inhabitants, 
though  speaking  Greek  and  practising  Greek  habits,  were  not  true 
Greeks.  So,  too,  with  their  literature,  it  is  Greek  in  outward  form  but 
not  in  spirit ;  and  for  this  Greek,  written  by  educated  foreigners,  the 
name  'Hellenistic'  has  been  devised.  It  is  no  longer  creative  and 
original  but  derivative,  drawing  its  inspiration  from  books  rather 
than  from  real  experience  ;  nor  does  it  appeal,  as  in  the  best  days  of 
Greece,  to  the  whole  body  of  free  citizens,  but  to  the  learned  few 
who  could  judge  and  criticise  style  by  the  rules  and  dictates  of  gram- 
marians ;  hence  there  is  a  loss  of  s}iontaneity  and  a  marked  increase  of 
mannerism.  The  first  home  of  this  new  literature  was  ALEXANDRIA 
where  Ptolemy  I.  (306-285  B.C.)  had  founded  his  famous  'Museum' 
with  libraries,  art-galleries  and  all  the  requirements  of  a  great  uni- 
versity. The  following  list  comprises  the  best  known  names  amongst 
the  almost  innumerable  writers  and  savants  who  sheltered  themselves 
under  the  royal  patronage  extended  to  all  men  of  letters  and  science 
at  this  new  literary  centre. 

Callimachus,  260  B.C.,  freely  imitated  by  Catullus  and  Ovid,  was 
for  many  years  the  favourite  court-poet  ;  a  collection  of  epigrams,  six 
hymns  to  the  gods,  and  some  fragments  of  elegies  are  now  all  that 
remain  of  his  once  numerous  works. 

Apollonius  Rhodius,  221  B.C.,  author  of  the  *  Argonautica,'  an  epic 
in  four  books  on  the  adventures  of  Jason  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece, 
a  fine  poem  in  parts,  with  passages  of  exquisite  pathos,  but  suffering, 
though  to  a  less  extent  than  most  of  the  Alexandrian  literature,  from 
the  artificial  spirit  of  the  age.  Vergil's  .^neid  betrays  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  beauties  of  this  poet. 

Lycophron,  260  B.C.,  the  most  celebrated  tragic  poet  of  Alexandria, 
has  left  us  in  his  'Alexandra,'  a  poem  of  about  1400  iambic  verses,  a 
specimen  of  the  perverted  taste  of  his  age. 

Aratus,  270  B.C.,  wrote  an  astronomical  epic,  ra  Ato{r7?a)e?a,  which 
Cicero  translated. 

Nicander,  150  B.C.,  the  author  of  several  didactic  epics,  is  chiefly 
interesting  as  an  authority  whom  Vergil  consulted  for  his  '  Georgics ' 
and  Ovid  for  his  '  Metamorphoses'  (erepotoi^^efa). 

Theocritus,  a  Syracusan,  about  270  B.C.,  represents  Greek  pastoral 
poetry ;  thirty-one  short  poems  or  idylls,  mainly  in  the  Doric  dialect,  pass 
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under  his  name  ;  in  spite  of  much  that  is  artificial  and  conventional 
he  manifests  a  genuine  feeling  for  the  sounds  and  sights  of  country 
life  which  he  portrays  with  true  dramatic  skill ;  to  him  also,  as  to 
Apollonius  Rhodius  and  Nicander,  Vergil  owes  not  a  little. 

Bion,  an  Ionian,  about  280  B.C.,  another  great  pastoral  poet,  has  left 
an  exquisite  lament  on  Adonis, 

Moschus  of  Syracuse,  200  B.C.,  the  third  of  this  pastoral  trio, 
proves  himself  a  master  of  melody  and  pathos  in  his  beautiful  lament 
on  Bion. 

Timon  of  Phlius,  280  B.C.,  is  the  best  known  representative  of  the 
parody  and  satire  of  the  Alexandrian  period  ;  in  hexameter  parodies 
called  StWoi  he  satirised  all  the  dogmatic  schools  of  philosophy. 

Zenodotus,  280  B.C.,  librarian  of  the  Museum  under  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  edited  the  Homeric  poems,  and  did  much  for  early 
philology  and  criticism. 

Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  200  B.C.,  the  inventor  of  Greek  accents, 
was  another  of  the  great  grammarians  and  critics,  his  aim  being  to 
preserve  the  purity  and  true  pronunciation  of  Greek. 

Aristarchus,  156  B.C.,  the  most  famous  of  these  early  critics, 
revised  the  canon  of  Greek  classics,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  scientific 
scholarship.  Fragmentary  notices  in  later  ^vriters  are  our  chief 
evidence  of  the  labours  of  these  painstaking  scholars. 

Apollodorus,  140  B.C.,  a  pupil  of  Aristarchus,  drew  up  a  library  of 
Greek  mythology  in  three  books. 

Manetho,  an  Egyptian  priest  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Pliiladelphus 
(285-247  B.C.)  wrote  the  chronicles  of  Egypt  in  Greek  down  to  its 
conquest  by  Macedon. 

Berosus,  i.e.  Bar  Osea,  a  priest  at  Babylon  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
Soter  (280-261  B.C.),  carries  the  chronicles  of  Chaldaea  down  to  his 
own  time. 

N.B. — Amongst  men  of  science  may  be  mentioned  Eucleides,  the 
geometrician,  Archimedes,  the  mathematician,  and  Eratosthenes,  the 
astronomer. 


IV.  TnE  Graeco-Roman  Period,  146  b.c.-529  a.d. 

History. 

With  the  sack  of  Corinth  and  the  breakup  of  the  Achaean  League  in 
146  B.C.,  Greece  became  part  of  the  all-absorbing  Roman  Empire,  and 
her  literature  henceforth  is  no  longer  confined  to  Greece  proj^er,  but 
looks  to  Rome  as  the  inspiring  intluonce.     At  the  junction  of  tlie  two 
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periods  which  drew  their  inspiration  respectively  from  Alexandria 
and  Rome  stands  the  historian  Polybius.  Born  about  210  B.C.  and 
dying  about  128  B.C.,  he  looks  backward  on  the  old  system  which  was 
passing  away,  and  forward  on  that  which  Rome  inaugurated.  Polybius 
was  the  son  of  Lycortas  who  was  captain  of  the  Achaean  League  in 
185-4  B.C.  ;  on  the  conquest  of  Macedon,  he  was  taken  to  Rome  as 
one  of  the  1000  Achaean  hostages,  and  here  he  became  the  intimate 
friend  of  the  younger  Scipio  Africanus  ;  with  him  he  was  present 
at  the  sack  of  Carthage  in  146  B.C.,  and  he  also  witnessed  the  burning 
of  Corinth  by  Mummius,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  obtaining 
fairly  favourable  terms  for  his  countrymen.  His  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Roman  habits  and  military  science  make  his  remarks  on  these 
subjects  especially  valuable, while  his  keen  insight  and  sound  common- 
sense  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  stirring  times  in  which  he  lived. 
His  style  is  plain  if  rough,  and,  exhibiting  as  it  does  the  characteristics 
of  his  age  in  some  peculiar  forms  and  non- Attic  constructions,  remains  as 
the  best  example  of  the  common  dialect  then  current.  The  central  idea 
of  his  great  work  is  Rome's  right  to  rule  ;  and  with  this  view  clearly 
before  him,  he  set  himself  to  record  her  career  of  conquest  from  264  to 
146  B.C.  Of  the  forty  books  of  his  history  only  the  first  five  are  now 
extant,  with  some  extracts  and  fragments  of  the  rest ;  unfortunately  his 
account  of  the  Punic  wars  breaks  ofiF  with  the  battle  of  Cannae  in  216 
B.  c. ,  and  for  the  rest  of  that  great  struggle  we  are  dependent  on  Livy's 
account,  which  is  certainly  largely  indebted  to  Polybius,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  the  amount  of  the  debt. 

Diodorus  Siculns,  40  B.C.,  wrote  a  history  of  the  world,  also  in 
forty  books,  down  to  the  Gallic  wars  of  Julius  Caesar  ;  in  this  too 
Rome's  advance  to  world-wide  empire  was  the  central  idea,  to  which 
all  the  rest  is  introductory,  although  the  extant  portions,  books  i.-v., 
and  xi.-xx.,  do  not  carry  us  beyond  302  b.c. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  25  b.c,  aimed  at  writing  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  history  of  Polybius,  i.e.  the  early  history  of  Rome  to  264 
B.C.;  books  i.-x.,  to  the  year  450  B.C.,  and  fragments  of  xi.  remain.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  rhetorical  writings  and  essays  on  the  Greek  orators. 

Josephus,  a  Jew  of  good  family,  wrote  in  Greek  the  early  history  of 
the  Jews  to  66  a.d.  in  twenty  books,  and  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
war  in  seven. 

Arrian,  born  about  100  a.d.,  wrote  Alexander's  Asiatic  campaigns 
in  seven  books,  and  an  Indian  history  including  the  Voyage  of 
Nearchus ;  it  is  to  Arrian  also  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  '  Discourses 
of  Epictetus '  and  the  '  Manual.' 

Appian,  140  a.d.,  wrote  a  history  of  Rome  of  which  we  have  ten 
books  and  some  fragments. 
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Herodian,  240  a.d.,  com])iled  an  account  of  the  Emperors,  from 
Commodus  to  Gordian,  180-238  a.d. 

Biography. 

Plutarch,  a  native  of  Chaeronea  in  Bceotia,  was  born  about  40  a.d,  ; 
with  the  idea  perhaps  of  recalling  the  past  greatness  of  the  Greeks,  he 
composed  forty-six  parallel  lives,  a  Greek  and  a  Roman  being  com- 
pared in  each  case  ;  also  four  detached  lives  ;  vivid  portraits  with  a 
wealth  of  anecdote  and  much  that  is  of  historical  value.  His  *  Moralia,* 
or  ethical  works,  are  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  about  eighty  pieces 
on  a  variety  of  topics  ;  several  other  works,  such  as  the  a.iro(p9iy^aTat 
'Life  of  Homer,'  and  'Lives  of  the  ten  Orators,'  have  been  ascribed, 
but  perhaps  falsely,  to  Plutarch. 

Diogenes  Laertius,  usually  assigned  to  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  A.D.,  supplies  in  his  'Lives  of  the  Philosophers,' 
information  which  we  should  otherwise  lack  ;  his  accuracy,  however, 
has  been  questioned. 

Philostratus,  235  a.d.,  in  his  'Lives  of  the  Sophists,'  throws 
light  on  the  later  history  of  rhetoric  ;  while  in  his  eiK6vis  he  professes 
to  describe  a  gallery  at  Naples. 

Geography. 

Strabo,  18  a.d.,  was  the  author  of  a  geographical  work  in  seventeen 
books,  describing  from  a  literary  standpoint,  Europe,  Asia,  Egypt 
and  Libya. 

Pausanias,  160  a.d.,  in  his  'Tour  of  Greece,'  in  ten  books,  has 
left  us  details  of  great  interest  and  value,  especially  as  regards  the 
works  of  art  still  existent  in  his  day. 

Ptolemy  of  Alexandria,  160  a.d.,  elaborated  a  mathematical  system 
of  astronomy  and  geography  which,  in  spite  of  errors,  remained  in 
vogue  till  displaced  by  the  Copernican  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries. 

Miscellaneous. 

Julius  Pollux,  a  Greek  lexicographer  of  second  century  a.d. 

Galen,  the  physician,  160  a.d.,  wrote  commentaries  on  Plato  and 
Hippocrates,  his  aim  being  to  connect  psychology  and  physiology. 

Athenaeus,  190  a.d.,  in  his  fifteen  books  oi  SinryoaocpiaTal  has  left 
us,  in  the  form  of  conversations,  a  marvellous  miscellany  for  every 
class  of  reader. 

Polyaenus,  170  A.D. ,  illustrates  by  numerous  anecdotes,  the  art  of 
generalship  and  statecraft. 
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.ffilian,  220  a.d.,  has  bequeathed  us  sundry  odds  and  ends  of 
history,  archaeology  and  biography. 

Stobaeus,  480  a.d.,  compiled  an  'Anthology  'and  'Selections' — 
works  which  have  served  later  scholars  as  veritable  quarries,  and 
which  have  a  real  value,  as  preserving  many  extracts  from  works 
either  lost  to  us  or  garbled  in  transmission. 

Rhetoric. 

Cassius  Longinus.  260  a.d.,  is  credited,  though  doubtfully,  with 
the  essay  'On  the  Sublime,'  an  excellent  piece  of  literary  criticism; 
he  has  also  left  a  treatise  on  rhetoric. 

Libanius,  350  a.d,,  gives  some  curious  and  amusing  details  of  Uni- 
versity life  at  Athens  and  Antioch. 

Lucian  of  Samosata,  160  a.d.,  though  not  a  true  Greek,  wrote  that 
language  with  a  purity  and  clearness  which  had  not  been  approached 
for  several  centuries.  His  various  dialogues  display  a  freshness  and 
satire  worthy  of  the  best  Attic  days,  while  his  '  True  History '  has 
served  as  a  model  for  all  such  books  of  mock  travel  as  *  Gulliver's 
Travels.'  Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  '  Dialogues  of 
the  Gods,'  *'  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,'  *  Auction  of  Philosophers,* 
'Peregrinus,'  'Timon,'  'the  Fisherman,'  etc. 

Romance. 

Xenophon,  the  Ephesian,  perhaps  about  360  A.D.,  was  the  author 
of  the  '  Tale  of  Ephesus '  ;  to  Longus  is  assigned  the  pretty  pastoral 
romance  'Daphnis  and  Cliloe';  Heliodonis,  390  a.d.,  wrote  the 
*  Tale  of  Ethiopia  ; '  Achilles  Tatius  and  Chariton  followed  in  the 
same  vein. 

N.B.  —  Christian  Greek  romances,  written  avowedly  as  a  counter- 
poise to  this  pagan  literature,  were  numerous  from  the  fourth 
century  a.d. 

PHILOSOniY. 

Epictetus,  the  Stoic  philosopher,  banished  from  Rome  in  94  a.d. 
by  Domitian,  is  known  to  us  through  his  pupil  Arrian,  who  has  given 
us  from  notes  the  '  Discourses  of  Epictetus '  in  four  books  and  the 
'  Manual.' 

Marcus  Aarelius  Antoninus,  the  Stoic  Emperor,  121-180  A.D.,  has 
left  us  in  twelve  books  his  'Meditations,' — the  record  by  a  Pagan  of 
his  own  creed  and  philosophy  set  forth  with  a  moral  earnestness  and 
loftiness  of  sentiment  worthy  of  Plato's  ideal  of  the  philosopher-king. 

A'^^. — Amongst  the  exponents  of  Neoplatonism  it  must  suffice  to 
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mention  Plotinus  240  a.d.  and  his  followers  Porphyry  and  lamblichus, 
in  whose  hands  philosophy,  now  largely  under  Jewish  influences, 
developed  into  mysticism  ;  the  last  elFort  towards  something  more 
scientific  and  less  shadowy  was  unsuccessfully  made  by  Proclus,  459 
A.D.  ;  Christianity  proved  too  strong  for  the  old  system,  and  the 
schools  of  heathen  philosophy  were  formally  closed  by  Justinian, 
529  A.D. 

Poetry. 

Babrius,  40  A.D.,  turned  the  fables,  usually  ascribed  to  ^sop,  into 
verse  ;  this  version  was  freely  translated  into  Latin  by  Phaedrus. 

Oppian,  180  a,d.,  was  the  author  of  a  didactic  epic  in  five  books,  the 
aXievriKd  on  fish  and  fishing,  and  a  similar  work  in  four  books,  the 
KvvrjyriTiKd  on  hunting. 

Nonnus,  early  in  the  fifth  century  A.D.,  wrote  a  portentous  epic 
on  the  adventures  of  Dionysus,  a  romance  of  physical  nature. 

Quintus  Smyrnaeus,  450  a.d.,  composed  a  sequel  to  the  Iliad  in 
fourteen  books  down  to  the  capture  of  Troy  ;  prolix  and  unimaginative. 

Musaeus,  of  unknown  date,  perhaps  about  500  a.d.,  is  credited  with 
a  short  but  meritorious  poem  on  the  story  of  Hero  and  Leander. 

N.B. — To  this  period  are  to  be  assigned  another  'Argonautica,' an 
epic  dealing  with  Jason's  voyage  ;  the  \i9LKd,  also  in  hexameters,  on 
precious  stones,  their  properties  and  virtues;  the  eighty-seven  *  Orphic 
Hymns  *  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  early  hymns  of  same  name  which 
are  mentioned  by  Greek  writers).  Various  Greek  Anthologies  remain 
to  be  noticed,  the  best  known  being  that  of  Cephalas  (about  920  a.d.) 
now  known  as  the  Palatine,  which  was  rearranged  by  the  monk 
Planudes  about  1330  a.d. 

In  the  centuries  which  followed  the  closing  of  the  heathen  schools 
of  philosophy  by  Justinian,  generally  known  as  the  BYZANTINE 
PERIOD  (529-1453  A.D.,  i.e.,  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks),  all  that  marked  the  old  classical  literature  has  disappeared,  and 
nothing  is  now  produced  but  the  laborious  compilations  of  learned 
ecclesiastics  and  soulless  pedants,  devoid  alike  of  style  and  beauty. 


RECENT  DISCOVERIES  OF  ANCIENT  CLASSICS. 

During  the  present  century,  most  notably  in  the  latter  part  of  it, 
several  valuable  discoveries  of  ancient  classical  WSS.  have  been  made 
among  the  *  papyri  *  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  brought  from 
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Egypt  to  Europe,  and  deposited  in  the  great  libraries  of  this  country 
and  the  Continent.  Not  only  have  fragments  of  works  already  known 
been  unrolled,  including  several  MSS.  of  the  *  Iliad,'  and  portions  of 
Thucydides,  Plato,  Euripides,  Isocrates,  Demosthenes,  and  other 
classical  authors,  but  there  have  been  also  discoveries  of  works  hitherto 
completely  lost ;  thus  there  have  been  brought  to  light  a  mutilated 
fragment  of  the  Lydian  lyric  poet,  Alcman ;  some  orations  of 
Hypereides  ;  a  portion  of  the  *  Antiope '  of  Euripides,  and  several 
poems  of  the  *  mimiambic '  poet  Herodas.  But  by  far  the  most 
interesting  and  important  are  the  two  recent  discoveries  :  (I. )  ^  tS>v 
^Ad-nuaiuv  TToAiTeia,  a  work  repeatedly  quoted  by  writers  of  the  first 
six  centuries  A.D.,  which  may  be  ascribed  almost  certainly  to  a  writer 
of  Aristotle's  time,  if  not  to  Aristotle  himself  That  the  recently 
discovered  MS.  is  the  work  known  to  and  quoted  by  ancient  writers  is 
clear  from  the  occurrence  in  it  of  fifty-five  quotations,  out  of  a  total  of 
fifty-eight,  which  are  ascribed  to  the  TIo\:  Ad:  by  name  by  ancient 
grammarians. 

The  work  falls  into  two  main  sections  :  (a)  A  historical  account  of  the 
development  of  the  Athenian  constitution  from  the  earliest  period  to 
B.C.  403  ;  this  part  is  complete  with  the  exception  of  the  beginning, — 
the  first  chapters  apparently  not  having  been  written  in  our  MS.  (fi) 
A  description  of  the  magistrates  and  other  officials,  and  of  the  official 
bodies ;  much  of  this  part  is  lost  or  so  mutilated  as  to  be  almost 
unintelligible. 

(II.)  The  poems  of  Bacchylides,  the  nephew  of  Simonides  of  Ceos. 
This  MS.,  which  was  arranged  out  of  some  200  torn  fragments  in  1897, 
contains  twenty  poems ;  of  these  six  are  complete,  or  only  need  some  small 
restoration.  There  are  rather  more  than  1000  lines  complete.  Four- 
teen of  the  poems  are  '  epinician '  odes,  of  the  same  type  as  the  extant 
odes  of  Pindar  ;  the  remaining  six  may  be  classed  as  Hymns,  Dithy- 
rambs, and  Paeans.  The  occurrence  in  the  MS.  of  several  known 
quotations  from  Bacchylides  puts  the  authorship  beyond  dispute ; 
while  the  small  number  (only  fourteen  out  of  sixty-nine  fragments 
collected  by  Bergk  in  the  *  Poetae  Lyrici  Graeci ' )  proves  that  this  MS., 
even  allowing  for  its  mutilated  condition,  could  have  contained  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  complete  works  of  Bacchylides. 

N.B. — Amongst  earlier  discoveries,  the  rolls  of  papyrus  from  Hercul- 
aneum  (Portici),  excavated  in  1752,  deserve  special  mention  ;  of  the 
fragments  then  unearthed,  and  since  partly  deciphered  with  great 
labour  and  skill,  the  great  majority  belong  either  to  Epicurus  or  to 
Philodemus,  an  Epicurean  contempoiaiy  of  Cicero. 
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HOMER  AND  THE  HOMERIC  QUESTION. 

The  Homeric  Question, — The  main  points  raised  in  the  famous 
controversy  known  as  'the  Homeric  Question'  may  be  shortly 
summarised  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Were  the  *  Iliad '  and  *  Odyssey '  by  the  same  author  ? 

(2)  Were  the  two  poems  originally  composed  as  we  now  have  them, 
or  are  they  a  series  of  separate  lays  which  have  been  gradually  pieced 
together  ? 

(3)  Was  there  ever  an  individual  named  Homer  ? 

In  early  times  the  poems  were  universally  regarded  as  the  produc- 
tions of  one  mind,  although  there  was  very  little  agreement  among  the 
ancients  as  to  the  birthplace,  date,  or  life  of  Homer. 
Ancient        The  question    as    to    authorship    was    first  raised  by 
Criticism.       Xenon  and  Hellanicus  both   of  them  probably  gram- 
marians of  the  early  Alexandrine  time.      These  critics 
asserted  that  Homer  was  the  author  of  the  *  Iliad'  but  not  of  the 
'  Odyssey ' ;  their    followers,    few  in    number,    became  known  as  oi 
XoopiCovres,  *  the  Separators.'    This  was  the  only  aspect  of  the  question 
in  ancient  times,  and  it  was  speedily  forgotten,  and  not 
Modem         revived  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  a.d.  when 
Criticism.       one  Vico,  a    Neapolitan,    advanced  a  theory,  without 
however  adducing  proofs, that  the  poems  were  the  work 
of  a  series  of  poets  and  were  not  written  down  at  first,  the  '  Odyssey ' 
being  at  least  a  century  later  than  the  *  Iliad.' 

But  it  was  not  until  F.  A,  Wolf  in  1795  published  his  'Prolegomena 
ad  Homerum '  that  modern  scholars  really  grappled  with  the  question 
in  earnest.  Wolf  endeavoured  to  prove  that  neither  *  Iliad '  nor 
'  Odyssey'  originally  formed  a  single  i)oem,  but  that  in  each  was  em- 
bodied a  collection  of  many  unwritten  ballads,  which  were  first 
Written  down  and  formed  into  these  two  poems  by  a  supposed  com- 
mission of  Peisistratus,  between  537  and  527  B.C. 

A  further  step  in  the  controversy  was  taken  when  Lachmann 
abandoned  the  notion  of  one  poet  altogether,  and  set  to  work  to  resolve 
the  'Iliad'  into  eighteen  distinct  lays,  composed  by  different  poets. 
Of  the  many  other  views  put  fonvard  that  of  the  historian  Grote  has 
perhaps  attracted  most  attention,  viz.,  that  the  'Iliad'  consists  of  an 
earlier  'Achilleis'  (books  i.,  viii.,  xi.-xxii.)  and  an  'Iliad'  pro|)ar 
(books  ii.-vil  and  x.),  while  the  other  three  books  are  of  later  date. 

Similar  criticism  has  been  applied  to  the  '  Odyssey '  by  modem 
scholars,  and  an  attempt  made  to  find  In  ft  two  distinct  i>oems,  viz., 
a  '  Telemachia '  and  an  '  Odysseia.' 
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Besnlts  obtained. — The  question  in  many  ot  its  aspects  is  still  open 
and  is  likely  to  remain  so,  but  on  the  following  points  there  is  to-day  a 
certain  amount  of  agreement :  (1)  that  the  'Iliad'  and  'Odyssey' 
belong  to  the  end,  not  the  beginning,  of  a  poetical  epoch  ;  (2)  that  the 

*  Iliad  '  has  been  enlarged  and  remodelled  from  an  original  *  Wrath  of 
Achilles,'  which  was  probably  composed  before  950  B.C.,  and  was  itself 
possibly  only  the  last  and  best  of  a  lost  series  of  similar  poems  ;  (3) 
that  the  '  Odyssey '  was  the  work  of  one  poet,  and  of  later  date  than  the 
other;  that  it  assumed  nearly  its  present  shape  before  660  B.C.,  and 
that,  though  interpolated,  its  original  plan  has  been  less  altered  ;  (4) 
that  both  poems  are  of  Ionian  creation,  and  that  they  came  from  the 
Ionian  coast  or  islands  to  Greece  proper,  some  later  additions  to  the 

*  Odyssey '  having  possibly  found  their  way  into  it  from  the  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  (5)  that  the  often-repeated  story  of  Peisistratus  having 
collected  the  Homeric  poems  and  established  an  authorised  text 
(5trfp0a)crts)  rests  on  too  insufficient  evidence,  although,  as  it  is  certain 
that  the  Homeric  poems  were  recited  by  poi//w5ot  (i.e.,  singers  of  words 
'woven'  into  metre)  for  a  prize  at  the  *  Panathenaea,'  in  the  sixth 
century  B.C.,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  epics  then  passing  under 
Homer's  name  were  subjected  to  revision. 

Ancient  Editions. — Editions  {iKlians)  of  Homer  became  numerous 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  c.g.^  the  editions  of  cities, 
such  as  Massilia,  Sinope,  Argos,  Cyprus,  Crete,  as  well  as  of  private 
individuals,  such  as  that  prepared  by  Aristotle  for  Alexander  ('the 
edition  of  the  Casket ').  Meantime  the  text  was  gradually  amended  by 
the  5m(rK6vaa-Ta/  ('revisers'),  until  finally  fixed  by  Aristarchus,  in 
156  B.C.,  whose  critical  revision,  based  on  the  editions  of  the  cities, 
became  henceforth  the  standard.  The  division  of  the  '  Iliad '  and 
'  Odyssey  '  into  twenty-four  books  each  was  due  to  Zenodotus,  280  B.C. ; 
hitherto  particular  incidents  had  served  as  divisions,  e.^.,  'the  Wrath.' 

Cyclic  Poems. — Besides  the  two  great  poems  anciently  assigned  to 
Homer,  there  were  later  works  of  more  or  less  merit  by  other  poets 
who  dealt  with  the  story  of  Troy.  These,  known  as  the  Cyclic  Poems, 
because  they  rounded  oti"  the  tale  of  Troy  into  a  perfect  whole  (/cu/cAos), 
were  intended  to  be  supplements  or  continuations  of  the  '  Iliad '  and 
'Odyssey,'  and  though  they  have  all  perished,  the  names  of  their 
authors  and  subjects  have  come  down  to  us.  Thus  we  hear  of  the 
'Cypria,'  by  Stasinus  ;  of  the  '.^thiopis'  and  'Sack  of  Troy,'  by 
Arctinus  ;  the  '  Little  Iliad,'  by  Lesches  ;  the  v6aTo\.  (  '  return '  home 
of  the  heroes), by  Agias  ;  the  '  Telegonia'  of  Eugammon. 

The  Epic  Cycle. — From  the  above-mentioned  poems  a  compilation, 
known  as  the  Epic  Cycle  was  made,  perhaps  for  educational  purposes, 
in  much  later  times, — a  mythical  history  from  the  beginning  of  the 
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world  to  the  death  of  Odysseus.  This  cycle  contamed  the  whole  of  the 
'Iliad 'and  'Odyssey,'  and  twenty-nine  books  from  the  other  epics. 
It  is  mainly  from  the  poems  of  the  Epic  Cycle  that  the  Greek 
tragedians  drew  the  subjects  of  their  dramas. 

N.B. — The  '  Scriptor  Cyclicus,'  sneered  at  by  Horace,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Epic  Cycle,  but  is  probably  meant  for  a  type  of  the 
later  Alexandrian  School. 
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Tlie  earliest  theatres  in  Greece  were  probably  little  more  than 
temporary  wooden  scaffolds,  and  it  was  the  fall  of  one  of  these  that 
led,  in  B.C.  500,  to  the  building  of  the  famous  stone  theatre  of  Dionysus, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  This  building,  gigantic 
as  it  appears  to  us,  with  sitting-room  for  30,000  spectators,  was  not, 
however,  the  largest  of  which  we  hear,  and  this  question  of  size  must 
be  carefully  borne  in  mind  when  any  attempt  is  made  to  form  a  con- 
ception of  an  ancient  dramatic  representation. 

Next  to  their  temples,  the  Greeks  considered  theatres,  as  being 
intimately  connected  with  their  religious  worship,  the  most  necessary 
public  edifices,  and  for  this  reason  they  built  them  to  accommodate  the 
whole  citizen  population.  The  first  great  theatre  of  Athens,  that  of 
Dionysus,  was  excavated  in  the  time  of  Themistocles,  on  the  S.  E.  side 
of  the  Acropolis,  its  upper  seats  being  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  while  the 
lower  tiers  were  constructed  of  stone  brought  from  elsewhere. 

The  building  itself  {JdiaTpov)  may  be  divided  into  two  main  parts : 
(1)  the  Ko1\ov  (Lat.  *cavea')  for  the  audience;  (2)  the  part  devoted 
to  the  business  of  the  play  which  consisted  of  the  opx'^'^'^9''-  *°^  ^^ 
(TKriuri.  The  KolXoy  was  composed  of  a  succession  of  seats,  generally 
cut  out  of  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  divided  into  two  or  more  flights  by 
SiaCw/xara  (Lat.  *  praecinctiones '),  landings  as  it  were,  which  ran 
round  the  whole  and  facilitated  access  from  one  part  to  another. 
Tliese  again  were  sul)divided  into  KfpKiSes  (Lat.  '  cunei ')  by  stairs 
{K\ifjLaK(s)  converging  towards  the  centre  of  the  6pxv<yTpa  and  leading 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  building.  The  lowest  seats,  Unng 
nearest  to  the  stage  (Ao76roi'),  and  therefore  the  be.«it,  were  reserved 
for  magistrates  and  honoured  guests  and  citizens  who  had  the  right  of 
TTpotSpia  ;  conspicuous  among  these  was  the  priest  of  Dionysus,  on  a 
raised  marble  throne  in  the   vory   midulo  ol  the  trout  row.  with  the 
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priest  of  Apollo  on  his  right,  and  on  his  left  the  priest  of  Zeus  rioXte'yj. 
There  was  originally  no  charge  for  admission,  but  later  a  fee  of  two 
obols  was  imposed,  though  any  genuine  citizen  had  the  right  to  apply 
for  this  sum.  All  citizens  attended  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  at  Athens, 
at  any  rate,  women  were  allowed  to  bo  present,  though  they  sat  apart 
in  the  upper  seats,  at  both  tragic  and  comic  performances  ;  even  slaves 
were  not  forbidden  to  attend. 

The  opxv'yrpa,  a  circular  level  space,  extending  in  front  of  the 
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spectators  and  somewhat  below  the  lowest  row  of  seats,  was  where  the 
chorus  performed  its  evolutions  and  dances.  In  the  centre  of  this 
space  stood  the  evfieK-q,  or  altar  of  Dionysus,  which  was  surrounded  on 
all  sides  with  steps.  On  these  steps  the  chorus  often  ascended,  its 
leader  (Kopucpaios)  then  mounting  the  upper  portion  of  the  di>ti(\rj, 
which  was  on  a  level  with  the  stage.  The  stage  was  elevated  ten  or 
twelve  feet  above  the  dpx-h^'rpoi ;  the  wall,  which  supj)orted  it  and  which 
was  relieved  by  statues,  pillars,  and  other  architectural  ornaments, 
was  called  the  uiroo-K^viov.  The  actual  surface  on  which  the  actors 
{uvoKpiTai)  spoke  and  moved  {Koyflov  or  npoaKriyiov,  Lat.  '  pulpitum  ') 
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was  a  long  platform,  very  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  length  ;  at  the 
back  of  the  Koy^lov  was  a  high  wall  {(TK-nvi]^  Lat.  'scena')  with  three 
doors  in  it.  This  was  covered  with  hangings  or  painted  wood-work  to 
represent  in  Tragedy  usually  a  temple  or  a  palace,  in  Comedy  a  street 
or  private  house. 

The  ■Kp60Tayovi(TTi)5  always  entered  by  the  central  or  '  royal '  door, 
the  SevTepaycDvia-T-fis  and  rpiTayuvia-r-fis  by  the  right  and  left  re- 
spectively. Behind  the  (t/ctjvt}  were  rooms  {irapa<xKi\via,  Lat.  *  post- 
scenia ')  to  which  the  actors  retired  to  dress,  and  where  machinery  and 
properties  could  be  stored.  In  front  of  the  Xoye'iou  was  a  recess  in  the 
floor  for  the  avXaia  (Lat.  '  aulaeum '),  a  curtain  which  was  drawn  up 
from  below  to  conceal  the  scene  if  required.  A  flight  of  steps 
{KKinaKTTJpes)  led  up  from  the  0u.ueA7j  to  the  stage  for  the  entrance  of 
characters  coming  from  a  distance,  while  concealed  beneath  the  seats 
of  the  spectators  were  the  Xapuvioi  K\ifiaKes,  by  which  visitants  from 
the  nether  world  ascended. 

The  theatre  being  open  to  the  sky  was,  when  necessary,  shaded  by 
awnings  (Lat.  'velarium'),  and  to  increase  the  resonance  of  the  voice 
inverted  brazen  vessels  (-^x^'o))  ^^^^  bells,  were  placed  at  intervals 
beneath  the  seats. 


SOME  DIFFERENCES   BETWEEN   ANCIENT   AND   MODERN 
THEATRICAL  REPRESENTATIONS. 

(1)  In  ancient  Greece  theatrical  representations  were  only  given  for 
a  few  days  in  each  year,  and  in  broad  daylight,  so  that  any  sudden 
darkening  of  the  stage  or  any  startling  tableau  produced  by  artificial 
light  was  unknown  ;  while  in  modern  times  we  have  plays  going  on, 
practically  every  night  throughout  the  year,  and  in  several  theatres  in 
the  same  city  simultaneously. 

(2)  With  us  a  successful  play  is  repeated  night  after  night  ;  in 
Greece  a  play  was  rarely  repeated,  and  never  in  the  same  year. 

(3)  With  us  a  theatre  is  merely  a  place  of  entertainment ;  to  the 
Greek,  it  was  a  building  sacred  to  the  god,  in  whose  honour  the  whole 
body  of  citizens  attended  ;  attendance  was,  in  fact,  an  act  of  worship, 
and  the  Greek  felt  that  in  the  spectacle  before  him  he  was  watching 
the  exploits  of  his  own  ancestral  gods  and  heroes. 

(4)  Theatrical  costumes  are  nowadays  intended  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  dresses  actually  worn  by  the  persons  represented,  while  those  used 
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by  Greek  actors  were  only  modifications  of  the  festal  robes  worn  in  the 
Dionysiac  procession. 

(5)  The  modern  playwright  has  only  to  ])lease  his  audience,  whereas 
no  Greek  play  could  be  represented  u.  il  approved  by  a  board  ap- 
pointed to  decide  between  rival  dramatists. 

(6)  The  enormous  size  of  the  Greek  theatres,  and  the  distance  between 
actors  and  audience,  necessitated  the  use  of  masks,  buskins  with  pro- 
digious soles,  and  a  vast  amount  of  padding  to  increase  the  height  and 
size  of  the  performers;  this  mode  of  dress  would  naturally  render 
their  movements  slow  and  deliberate,  and  their  gesticulations  abrupt 
and  conventional ;  anything  like  by-play  or  the  making  of  points,  all 
facial  play,  and  whispered  '  asides '  were  impossible  ;  the  chief  things 
necessary  would  be  good  recitation,  which  was  aided  by  artificial 
contrivances  in  the  masks,  and  dignified  statuesque  postures ;  again, 
the  narrowness  of  the  stage,  its  great  length  and  little  depth,  rendered 
elaborate  grouping  inadvisable,  and  quite  precluded  the  great  scenic 
effects  with  which  we  are  familiar  on  our  deep  stages. 

N.B. — This  is  probably  why  all  vehement  action  took  place  off  the 
stage,  and  why  the  part  of  the  ^-yyiXos^  with  his  long  descriptive  pri<Tis, 
was  created. 

(7)  Change  of  scenery  was  rare  ;  indeed,  in  the  tragedies  now  extant, 
there  are  only  three  instances  (in  the  *  Ajax,'  '  Eumenides,'  *  Choephori ') 
of  a  complete  change  of  the  back-scene. 

(8)  At  first  there  was  no  charge  for  admission  to  the  Greek  theatres, 
though  later  a  fee  of  two  obols  was  imposed,  yet  even  this  was  given 
to  any  genuine  citizen  who  chose  to  apply  ;  special  seats  being  reserved 
for  magistrates  and  distinguished  citizens  and  guests. 

(9)  There  was  no  prompter  in  the  Greek  theatre,  so  perfectly  were 
the  actors  trained. 

(10)  The  Greek  playwright  confined  himself  to  a  comparatively 
narrow  circle  of  mythical  stories,  while  we  start  with  the  whole  of 
human  history ;  the  Greek  was  not  at  liberty  to  invent,  but  had  to 
adhere  closely  to  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the  legends ;  he 
could  not  calculate  on  sudden  surprises  to  interest  his  audience,  who 
knew  beforehand  what  course  the  action  of  the  play  would  take ; 
hence  the  so-called  '  tragic  irony  *  so  common  in  Sophocles. 

(11)  The  modern  playwright  may  introduce  as  many  characters  as 
he  pleases,  and  many  of  these  are  women  ;  the  Greek  di'amatist  was 
strictly  limited  to  three  speaking  characters,  though  any  number  of 
*  mutes '  was  admissible,  and  women's  parts  wore  played  by  nion  ; 
hence  the  female  cliaracters  tend  to  bo  somewhat  similar,  being  uuuktH.1 
always  by  something  masculine ;  thus  it  is  not  by  the  perfection  of 
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womanliness  that  they  move  our  sympathy,  but  by  the  exhibition  of 
some  simple  and  sublime  self-sacrifice. 

N.B. — This  is  less  noticeable  in  Euripides,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  one  reason  for  the  extreme  animosity  of  Aristophanes  to  this 
tragedian  was,  that  he  made  his  female  characters  too  interesting  and 
real ;  his  plays  became  too  human. 

(12)  Lastly,  there  was  the  Chorus,  whose  presence  in  a  Greek  play 
at  once  differentiates  it  from  the  modern  drama,  recalling  vividly  the 
religious  origin  and  meaning  of  the  Greek  representations — an  idea 
quite  foreign  to  the  modern  play-goer. 


THE  CHORUS. 


The  word  yop6s  means  strictly  a  dance  in  a  ring,  and  then  a  dance 
accompanied  with  song,  especially  such  as  was  danced  at  a  public 
festival  in  honour  of  a  god.  In  all  Dorian  states,  especially  at  Sparta, 
choral  performances  were  carefully  cultivated,  both  men  and  women 
taking  part  in  them.  Hence  Doric  lyrical  poetry  became  almost 
essentially  choral,  and  this  is  why  the  Doric  dialect  was  looked  upon 
as  the  one  appropriate  to  choral  composition  even  in  the  Attic  dramas. 
Now,  music  and  dancing  being  only  cultivated  by  the  Dorians  for  ensur- 
ing precision  and  nimbleness  in  military  manoeuvres  and  marching,  it 
is  natural  enough  that  the  chorus,  even  in  its  later  development,  should 
exhibit  traces  of  its  military  origin,  as  for  instance  in  the  way  it  was 
drawn  up  and  in  the  anapaestic  metre  which  was  nearly  always  adopted 
for  the  opening  choral  song,  this  being  the  regular  metre  for  Greek 
marching  songs ;  it  was,  in  short,  supposed  to  represent  a  \6x05  of 
soldiers  in  battle-array.  From  this  simple  beginning  it  reached  its 
highest  perfection  in  the  xophs  kvkXikSs  or  Dithyramb  performed  at  the 
Athenian  Dionysia.  Originally  a  hymn  sung  to  the  flute  by  one  or 
more  of  an  irregular  band  of  revellers,  it  went  through  various  stages  of 
development.  Thus  Arion,  about  B.C.  625,  substituted  a  well-trained 
and  regular  chorus  for  the  riotous  Kcifios,  and  so  gave  to  the  dithyramb 
a  regular  choral  form  ;  he  also  introduced  the  use  of  the  KiOapd  instead 
of  the  flute.  Tisias,  better  known  as  Stesichorus,  about  B.C.  600,  next 
taught  the  chorus  regular  evolutions,  the  (npo(pri  and  avriaTpocp'fi,  and 
how  to  group  itself  artistically  about  the  altar.  Then  came  Thespis  in 
the  time  of  Peisistratus,  who,  by  uniting  iambic  dialogue  with  the 
lyrical  chorus  and  introducing  an  actor,  produced  drama. 
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The  chorus  consisted  originally  of  fifty  persons  ;  but  in  a  Tetralogy, 
that  is,  a  group  of  three  tragedies  followed  by  a  Satyric  drama,  this 
number  was  broken  up  into  two  choruses  of  fifteen,  one  of  twelve,  and 
one  of  eight  for  the  Satyric  drama.  In  comedy  a  chorus  of  twenty-four 
was  usual.  It  entered  the  theatre  in  three  lines  by  a  passage  to  the 
right  of  the  spectators,  its  entrance  being  known  as  TropoSos  ;  its  exit 
during  the  play  as  ix^raaTaais  ',  re-entrance  as  eVtTrapoSos  ;  final  exit 
as  &<po5os.  To  guide  the  evolutions  of  the  xop^vrai,  lines  were  marked 
on  the  floor  of  the  6px'f](Trpa,  which  was  a  space  between  the  actual 
stage  and  the  audience.  In  comedy  the  chorus  of  twenty-four,  con- 
sisting half  of  male  and  half  of  female  xop^vTal^  entered  from  opposite 
sides  according  as  it  was  supposed  to  come  from  the  city  or  country  ; 
its  dance,  the  /c£^p5a|,  seems  to  have  partaken  of  the  nature  of  a  licen- 
tious and  indecent  reel.  In  a  Satyric  drama  the  chorus  consisted  of 
eight  Satyrs,  and  its  dance,  also  of  an  unseemly  character,  was  the 

The  introduction  of  an  actor  by  Thespis  rendered  the  old  dithyramb 
dramatic,  the  songs  of  the  chorus  expressing  their  sympathetic  ap- 
preciation, joyful  or  sorrowful,  of  the  incidents  of  the  drama.  In  the 
plays  of  his  successors,  Choerilus  and  Phrynichus,  the  lyric  or  choral 
element  still  predominated  ;  but  by  the  addition  of  a  second  actor  by 
.Eschylus  the  part  of  the  chorus  was  diminished,  and  the  dialogue 
assumed  the  principal  importance.  Sophocles,  adding  a  third  actor, 
confined  the  chorus  within  still  narrower  limits  ;  while  in  the  plays  of 
Euripides  the  chorus  ceased  to  discharge  its  high  and  proper  function 
of  representing  the  feelings  of  unprejudiced  observers,  and  of  inculcating 
such  lessons  of  morality  and  resignation  to  Heaven's  will  as  the  incidents 
of  the  play  suggested  ;  with  him  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  piece,  and  many  of  his  choral  odes,  in  spite  of  their  lyric 
beauty,  are  but  very  remotely  connected  in  subject  with  the  action  of 
the  play  ;  he  also  introduced  monodies  or  lyrical  songs,  in  which  it  is 
not  the  chorus  but  the  principal  persons  in  the  drama  \Yho  declare 
their  emotions  and  sulferings.  Horace's  well-known  lines  {A.  P.,  193) 
suit  the  earlier  chorus,  but  apply  less  well  to  Euripides. 
'*  Actoris  partes  chorus  officiumque  virile 

Defendat,  neu  quid  medios  intercinat  actus 

Quod  non  proposito  couducat  et  haereat  apte. 

lUe  bonis  faveatque  et  consilietur  amice, 

Et  regat  iratos  et  amet  peccare  timentes  ; 

Ille  dapes  laudet  mensae  brovis.  ille  salubrem 

Justitiani  legesquo  et  apertis  otio  portis  ; 

Ille  tegat  commissa  deosque  precetur  et  oret, 

Ut  redeat  misoris,  abeat  fortuua  bUpei'bia.  * 
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The  chorus  in  comedy  differs  from  that  in  tragedy  not  only  in  the 
number  of  the  xopeurat  but  also  in  having  no  (jraania,  or  songs  between 
the  acts,  assigned  to  it ;  yet  the  chorus  was  essential  to  comedy  as  a 
complete  parody  of  the  tragic  form,  while  contributing  also  to  the 
expression  of  that  festal  gladness  of  which  comedy  was  the  most  unre- 
strained effusion  ;  nor  is  the  chorus  of  comedy  any  more  deficient  than 
that  of  tragedy  in  passages  of  sublime  lyric  beauty.  The  one  striking 
difference  is  the  introduction  in  comedy  of  the  irapd^acris  (of  which 
there  are  complete  specimens  in  the  Acharnians,  Knights,  Wasps), 
when  the  chorus,  after  the  actors  have  left  the  stage,  faces  round  and, 
advancing  nearer  to  the  audience,  delivers  to  the  spectators  an  address 
by  the  Kopv(pa7os,  in  the  name  of  the  poet,  either  on  politics  and  topics 
of  general  interest  or  on  matters  which  concerned  the  poet  personally, 
criticising  his  rivals  and  calling  attention  to  his  own  merits.  This 
address  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  action  of  the  play,  in  this 
respect  somewhat  resembling  the  prologue  of  Roman  comedy ;  it 
was  not  always  introduced,  e.g.  the  Ecclesiazusae,  Lysistrata,  and 
Plutus,  late  plays  of  Aristophanes,  are  without  it,  partly  owing  to 
the  expense,  partly  to  the  decay  of  healthy  political  life  and  the  danger 
to  the  poet  of  being  too  outspoken  on  questions  of  state.  The  -jrapd^acris 
may  have  owed  its  invention  to  the  fact  that  the  comic  poet  had  not 
the  same  ample  material  as  the  tragic  for  filling  up  the  intervals  of  the 
action,  when  the  stage  was  empty,  by  means  of  sympathising  and 
enthusiastic  odes  ;  and  it  may  be  added  that,  though  such  an  inter- 
ruption would  have  marred  the  effect  in  a  tragedy,  it  was  less  out  of 
place  in  comedy  where  the  dramatic  form  had  not  to  be  adhered  to  so 
rigorously. 

It  remains  to  say  that  the  chorus,  though  retained  to  the  end 
in  tragedy,  was  largely  dispensed  with  in  the  plays  of  the  middle 
comedy,  disappearing  entirely  in  the  new  comedy. 


A  COMPARISON  OF  THUCYDIDES  AND  LIVY  AS 
HISTORIANS. 

Thucydides  wholly  rejects  poetical  and  colossal  myths  ;  he  treats 
them  from  a  critical  standpoint,  while  Livy  displays  a  strong 
*  Euhemeristic '  tendency  which  leads  him  to  relate  myths  and  then 
attempt  to  rationalise  them  by  eliminating  the  superhuman  elements 
and  making  the   personages  men.      The  way  in  which  Thucydides 
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(bk.  i.)  treats  the  Trojan  war  may  be  contrasted  with  Livy's  method 
(bk.  i.)  of  dealing  with  Cacus,  whom  he  describes  as  "  pastor  accola 
regionis."  In  Thucydides  there  is  an  intense  perception  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  accurate  narration  of  facts  ;  Livy  is  strangely  inaccurate, 
relating  early  Roman  history,  for  example,  from  a  subjective  point  of 
view,  while  guilty  of  numerous  political  anachronisms  and  many 
ethnological  inaccuracies.  His  accounts,  too,  of  battles  show  him  to 
have  been  wholly  unmilitary  and  are  full  of  impossible  details  (c/.  Bk. 
ii.  19  and  xxx.  18),  while  his  geography  is  too  often  totally  wrong  (c/. 
xxxiv.  10  and  xl.  47),  and  that  too  when  it  was  well  in  his  power  to 
have  visited  the  scenes  described  or  to  have  examined  the  monuments 
within  reach. 

Thucydides  is  rich  in  political  reflections  on  the  state  of  Greece, 
holding  good  for  all  time  (c/.  iii.  38) ;  we  look  in  vain  for  these  in 
Livy.  Thucydides  is,  as  a  rule,  impartial  and  dispassionate,  though 
to  some  he  has  appeared  too  partial  to  Nicias  and  scarcely  fair  to  Cleon, 
and  traces  of  bias  may  be  noticed  in  Bk.  viii. ,  if  this  indeed  be  his ; 
Livy  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  that  he  is  a  pronounced  aristocrat. 

As  regards  religion,  Thucydides  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
other  historians  of  the  Attic  age.  In  Herodotus  the  gods  are  con- 
sidered to  look  with  jealous  eyes  on  mankind,  e.g.  6  dehs  to  virepexovra 
KoXovei.  The  <p66uo5  of  the  deity  "brings  down  the  mighty  from  their 
seat " ;  "  pride  goeth  before  destruction  "  ;  it  is  not  for  mortal  man  to  be 
too  prosperous.  Xenophon  makes  the  gods  interfere  only  with  reference 
to  merit  and  demerit.  But  in  Thucydides  there  is  no  divine  element. 
Of  the  three  it  is  to  Xenophon  that  Livy  bears  the  strongest  resemblance ; 
cf.  ix.  1,  "cum  rerum  humanarum  maximum  momentum  sit  quam 
propitiis  rem,  quam  adversis  agant  diis." 

Thucydides  is  a  political  historian  ;  Livy  essentially  literary  and  a 
very  diligent  student,  quoting  thirteen  preceding  historians,  though 
often  perhaps  at  second  hand  ;  Thucydides  is  a  philosophical 
historian,  Livy  a  poetic  stylist  ;  Thucydides  is  cosmopolitan, 
Livy  patriotic  to  a  fault.  In  the  first  over-terseness,  in  the  second 
over-prolixity,  has  marred  the  masterpiece  ;  the  one,  by  suppressing 
his  feelings,  has  been  called  apatlietic  ;  the  other,  by  indulging  them, 
has  earned  the  title  of  impassioned.  Nor  is  the  difference  less  striking 
when  we  regard  the  aim  of  the  two  writers  ;  Thucydides,  before  all 
things,  will  draw  a  truthful  picture,  while  Livy's  object  seems  to  have 
been  to  appeal  to  the  pride  and  vanity  of  his  countrymen  by  showing 
that  it  was  manliness  that  made  the  Romans  masters  of  the  world ;  qf, 
' '  audendo  agendoquo  res  Romana  crevit,"  and  whatever  will  not  squai-e 
with  this  idea  ho  felt  himself  at  liberty  either  to  suppress  or  so  record 
as  to  make  it  harmonise  with  his  requiremeuta. 
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Aihs  K6piv6os,  used  of  persons  who  are  always  repeating  the  same  old 

story,  because  the   Corinthians  were   for  ever  boasting  of  their 

descent  from  Corinthus,  son  of  Zeus. 
Aiiixvia  epya,  any  outrageous  wickedness  ;  the  Lemnian  women  having 

once  carried  out  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the  men  from  jealousy  of 

their  foreign  wives. 
Seurepos  ttXovs,  the  next  best  course,  from  using  oars  when  the  wind 

failed. 
KoKoihs  iroT\  KoXoiiv^  'birds  of  a  feather  flock  together';  Lat.  'pares 

cum  paribus  facillime  congregantur.' 
Kepafxivs  K^pafie?,  sc.  Kore-ei,  'two  of  a  trade  cannot  agree.' 
vs  irphs  'A6r]vau,    *  teach  your  grandmother ' ;   of  dunces  setting  up 

against  the  wise  ;  Lat.  *  sus  Miner vam.' 
Mvarwv  Aefa,  anything  which   can   be   plundered  with  impunity,  the 

Mysians  being  proverbial  for  effeminacy. 
fJXij)  6  ?i\05,  sc.  iKKpoverai,   'one  nail  drives  out  another,' *.e.,  'seta 

thief  to  catch  a  thief.' 
Koivhs  'Epfxris,  *  go  shares  ! '  Hermes  being  the  god  of  luck  and  wind- 
falls. 
rh  fcAos  irpiaaOai  Koi  rovs  a\as,  '  to  take  good  and  bad  together.' 
ovSbv  'liriroKXeidriy  *  who  cares  ?' 

SpdffayTi  7ra0erj/,  retribution,  *  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.* 
'ATTLKhs  irdpoiKos,  of  a  restless  neighbour. 
Aiovvartos  iv  Kopiudcf},    '  a  great  man    out  of  luck '  ;    Dionysius  the 

younger,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  exiled  in  B.C.  343,  was  reduced  to 

teaching  children  at  Corinth. 
}pr}(po5  ^Adrjvas,  Lat.   '  calculus  Minervae,'  was  a  proverbial  phrase  to 

express  acquittal,  probably  when  the  votes  were  even. 
^vpuu  XcopTa,  'to  beard  the  lion,'  'bell  the  cat';  of  any  dangerous 

enterprise. 
ouS'  hv  6  Mwfxos  fic/iir^/aLTo,  '  not  even  the  very  genius  of  criticism  could 

find  fault ' ;  of  absolute  perfection. 
y\avK  ^Ad-fjuaC^,  '  coals  to  Newcastle.' 
fiovs  iv  ir6\€i  and  vs  5m  pdScav,  '  a  bull  in  a  china-shop.' 
vs  iK<a/xa(re,  of  arrogant,  insolent  behaviour. 
vs  fioiwrla,  a  blockhead. 
fiovs  iir\  yXdiffari,  sc.  fi(fiqK€,  '  my  tongue  is  tied,'  '  it  is  a  dead  secret' ; 

cf.  too  Menander's  Trax^s  vs  ^Keir^  eVi  aT6^a. 
KaTTv6u  ye  (pevyav  els  rh  irvp,  '  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.' 
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6  iirl  Kp6uov  fi'iosy  a  life  of  golden  ease.    N.B. — Kp6pos  in  Athenian 

slang  meant  a  superannuated  old  dotard,  e.g.,  ourws  dKpSvos,  'you 

are  a  little  behind  the  times.' 
4ir\  Suo7v  ayKvpaiv  bpfx^'iv,  *  to  have  two  strings  to  your  bow.' 
iKrhs  Tuv  iKaiuv  (peptadai,  to  go  too  far  ;    lit.    *  to  run  beyond  the 

olives '  which  bounded  the  Athenian  racecourse. 
eV  Kap\  eo-Toj  6  Kivdvyos,  Lat.   '  fiat  experimentum  in  corpore  viJi,'  the 

Carians  as  mercenaries  being  lightly  esteemed. 
Trept  ovov  (TKias,  '  all  for  nothing ' ;  Lat.  '  de  lana  caprina.' 
air'  oyov  ircaeTv,  of  one  who  gets  into  a  scrape  "by  his  own  clumsiness, 

on  which  phrase  Aristophanes  puns  thus,  ciTr^  vov  irea-flu. 
ovov  iroKai,  i.e.,  '  ass's  wool,'  like  opviBuv  yd\a,  '  pigeon's  milk.' 
a-Kwrepu)  f)  y6uv  Kv-fjixr],  lit.  '  the  shin  is  further  off  than  the  knee,'  i,e., 

*  charity  begins  at  home, ' 

fjLvs  irl<rarr]s  yeverai,  'he's  in  a  nice  fix.' 

€7rl  rrjs  outtjs  dp/x^'iv  to7s  7roWo7s,  'all  in  the  same  boat.' 

iroAvTrpa.'Yij.oavvT)  KaKOTrpayixocrvt/T},  '  meddling  is  muddling.' 

irad-nfiaTa  /xadijixara,  '  to  learn  by  bitter  experience.' 

SdKTvXos  afiepa,  *  no  time  to  lose.' 

\ayus  KadevSuu,  of  persons  feigning  sleep  ;    '  sleeping  with  one  oye 

open.' 
TO  Ko7\ov  Tov  TToSos  ScT^at,  *to  show  a  clean  pair  of  heels.' 
virepov  iripKTTpocpT]  or  -nepirpoiri)  like  Tpvirdvov  ir€piaTpo(p'fj,  of  one  who 

goes  over  and  over  the  same  thing ;  Lat.   *  crambe  repetita '  j  cf. 

S\s  ddvaros  Kpdfifir],  *  toujours  perdrix.' 
aXdoirr]^  rhv  fiovv  iXavvei,  '  sleight  masters  might.' 
TTjv  aA.w7re/ca  eA»cei  i^Snicrdev,  *he  has  a  fox's  tail,'  'is  a  fox  in  disguise,' 

*  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.' 

kvKov  lSe7v,  lit.  *  to  see  a  wolf,'  i.e.,  to  be  struck  dumb,  it  being  a 
vulgar  belief  that  this  was  the  fate  of  any  one  who  did  not  see  the 
wolf  before  it  saw  him  ;  cf.  Verg.,  Eel.,  ix.  54,  'Moerim  lupividere 
priores'  ;  cf.  our  phrase,  *  seeing  a  ghost.' 

oif  iravTOs  &.v5po5  is  K6piv66v  iaO^  d  nXovs,  Lat.  *  non  cuivis  homini 
contingit  adire  Oorinthum,'  i.e.,  we  cannot  all  be  lucky. 

■7ro\Aci  fiira^v  ireKei  kv\ikos  koI  x^^^^^s  6.Kpov,  'there's  many  a  slip 
'twixt  cup  and  lip  ' ;  Lat.  *  uaufragium  in  j)ortu  facere.' 

apxh  ^fiKTu  Tcavris,  'well  begun,  half  done' ;  Lat.  'dimidium  faoti,  qui 
bene  coepit,  habet.' 

KVMu  (V  (pdrur),  *  dog  in  the  manger.' 

Kardiriv  (opirjs,  '  too  late  for  the  feast ' ;  *  a  day  behind  the  fair.* 

ws  iK  rpinoSos  X€'76t»',  to  speak  authoritatively,  like  an  oracle. 

oJfos  Kal  aK-fiOfia,  '  iu  vino  veritaa.' 
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/Liia  xf^'Sijj'  iap  ov  iroiel,  *  one  swallow  does  not  make  spring';  one 

instance  is  insufficient  for  generalisation. 
ixTtSfv  &yav,  'TiOderation  in  all  things,'  *  the  mean  is  best' ;  Lat.  *in 

medio  tutissimus  ibis. ' 


THE  PARIAN  MARBLE. 


This  record,  in  the  main  of  Athenian  history,  was  made  in  Paros 
about  the  year  264  B.C.;  it  is  in  the  Attic  dialect,  with  traces  of 
lonicisms  ;  starts  with  Ceciops  and  ends  (in  the  known  fragments) 
with  the  year  355  B.C.;  though,  as  stated  in  the  opening  sentence,  it 
originally  went  down  to  the  compiler's  own  time  ;  reference  is  made  in 
it  to  poets,  musicians,  games,  mysteries,  sacrifices,  tyrants,  navy, 
money,  and  numerous  other  details  of  Athenian  life ;  it  contains  also 
some  account  of  Salamis  and  ^gina  ;  touches  briefly  on  the  history  of 
Peloponnesus,  of  Macedonia,  and  occasionally  of  Sicily ;  but  the 
selection  of  events  is  very  arbitrary,  e.g.^  no  account  in  it  of  Solon's 
legislation,  the  Peloponnesian  War,  or  the  Thirty  Tyrants. 

It  was  bought  at  Smyrna  in  1627  a.d.  and  brought  to  England, 
where  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel ;  was  first  edited 
by  John  Selden  in  1628  ;  a  second  fragment  being  identified  and 
deciphered  by  Chandler  in  1763  ;  the  known  fragments  extend  to 
about  90  lines  ;  nearly  half  (up  to  line  45)  was  destroyed  in  the  Civil 
"War  ;  was  bequeathed  in  1667  to  Oxford  University. 
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A  LIST  OF  VARIOUS  TECHNICAL  TERMS. 

dy^apeto,  a  Persian  word,  signifying  a  system  of  posting  by  relays  of 
horses ;  mounted  couriers  were  kept  ready  at  regular  stages 
throughout  Persia,  with  power  of  impressment,  for  carrying  the 
royal  despatches. 

ayopavojxoi,  public  functionaries  in  most  of  the  Greek  states,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  inspect  and  regulate  markets. 

ayuyfj,  the  training  and  education  at  Sparta. 

a7c«>i'  ri/j.r)T6s,  a  suit  in  which  the  damages  were  assessed  by  the  judges, 
opposed  to  &.y(i>v  arl/xr)Tos,  where  the  penalty  was  fixed  by  law. 

ai(Tvfxvi\7T]s,  (1)  one  invested  with  unlimited  power  for  a  limited  period 
and  for  a  definite  object  like  a  Roman  dictator  ;  (2)  a  title 
borne  by  the  chief  magistrates  in  certain  states,  e.g.^  Cyme  and 
Chalcedon  ;  (3)  an  umpire  in  the  games,  like  fipafievs. 

a\la,  assembly  of  the  people  in  Ionian  and  Doric  states,  equivalent  to 
the  Attic  iKKXrjaia. 

a/xa^a,  (1)  phrase  e|  a^a|7js  v^pl^eiv,  of  gross  and  ribald  abuse  ;  (c/. 
yecpvplCeiv)  those  who  took  part  in  the  solemn  procession  from 
Athens  to  Eleusis  were  allowed  on  reaching  a  certain  bridge  on 
the  way  to  abuse  with  impunity  whom  they  would  ;  (2)  proverb  t) 
afxa^a  rov  $ovp  {sc.  eA/cet)  '  the  cart  before  the  horse.* 

avayvupicTLs,  the  denouement  in  a  drama. 

o.vaypa(pT]y  recording  in  a  public  place  laws,  public  acts  and  tho 
names  of  public  benefactors  ;  hence  the  register  or  record  itself, 

h.voLKpL(ris,  preliminary  examination  before  the  Archons  of  ]>arties  con- 
cerned in  a  suit,  to  see  whether  an  action  would  lie. 

avrlhofTLs,  at  Athens,  a  form,  by  which  a  citizen  charged  with  a 
\eLTOvpyia  or  elcrcpopd  might  call  upon  any  other  citizen  who  had 
been  passed  over,  and  whom  he  thought  richer  than  himself, 
either  to  exchange  property  or  to  submit  to  the  charge  himself. 

a.vTiypa4>-{],  (1)  the  answer  or  plea  of  the  defendant ;  (2)  that  of  the 
plaintiff  ;  impeachment ;  indictment. 

hvriKax^^i',  to  apply  for  a  new  arbitration  ;  in  phrase  avnXaxf^^v  tV 
n)]  oZaav  Slatrav,  to  get  it  set  aside  as  false  or  groundless. 

i.i/Ti<xTpo(pr},  the  returning  of  the  Chorus,  exactly  answering  to  a  previ- 
ous arpo<f>Ti,  except  that  the  Chorus  now  moved  from  left  to  right 
instead  of  from  right  to  left  ;  hence  the  name  given  to  tlie  words 
of  this  part  of  the  choral  songs  in  Pindar  and  tlio  Tragedians. 

ii/Ttrf/iTj/io,  a  counter-estimate  by  the  accused  iu  cases  where  he  con- 
sidered the  penalty  too  severe. 
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auTUfiocrla,  as  Attic  law-term,  the  oath  taken  on  the  one  side  by  the 
plaintiff,  on  the  other  by  the  defendant, — that  their  cause  was 
just. 

airaycoyfi,  bringing  before  the  magistrate,  especially  when  a  man  was 
caught  red-handed  ;  summary  arrest  and  process. 

Airapxai,  the  beginning  of  a  sacrifice,  when  hair  cut  from  the  victim*s 
forehead  was  thrown  upon  the  fire  ;  hence  the  first-fruits ;  first 
beginnings. 

aireXevdepos,  an  emancipated  slave. 

oTreAAa,  Lacon.  for  iKK\7}a-ia,  the  Spartan  assembly. 

airoypa^-f],  (1)  register,  inventory  especially  of  property  alleged  to 
belong  to  the  state,  but  held  by  a  private  person  ;  (2)  as  Attic 
law-term,  a  deposition  before  a  magistrate. 

aTTodcKTTis,  the  dTroSe/crai  were  ten  magistrates  at  Athens  who  from  the 
time  of  Cleisthenes  succeeded  the  Kw\aKp4rai  ;  they  collected  all 
the  ordinary  taxes  and  had  a  general  control  of  the  finances, 

airodoKifxdCd),  to  reject  on  scrutiny ;  especially  to  reject  a  candidate 
from  want  of  qualification, 

niroiKia,  a  colony. 

aTToo-ToAetJs,  a  public  officer  at  Athens  ;  there  were  ten  such  magistrates, 
whose  duty  was  to  see  that  the  ships  were  properly  equipped  and 
furnished  by  the  trierarchs. 

^■7r6^a(Tis,  (1)  denial  (from  aTr6(pr]fji.L),  opposed  to  Karacpacns  affirma- 
tion ;  (2)  a  sentence,  decision  (from  aTro^alvu). 

a7ro06U7ft),  to  be  acquitted,  Lat.  '  fugere  judicium '  opposed  to  aXla-Kofiai. 

ap/xoffr'fis,  a  governor  sent  out  to  their  dependencies  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians during  their  supremacy. 

appafidiv,  earnest-money  deposited  in  case  of  purchases  ;  deposits  re- 
quired from  public  contractors. 

ipxaipeffiuf  election  of  magistrates ;  usually  in  plural,  like  Lat. 
*  comitia.  * 

affTVpSfxas,  a  magistrate  at  Athens  who  had  the  care  of  the  police, 
streets  and  public  buildings  ;  ten  in  number. 

oreAeta,  total  or  partial  exemption  from  public  burdens  {i.e.  reArj  and 
XeiTovpyiai),  Lat.  'immunitas';  enjoyed  by  the  Archons  during 
office,  or  by  public  benefactors  and  their  descendants. 

ari/xia,  the  forfeiture  of  a  man's  civil  rights  at  Athens,  either  total  or 
partial ;  opposed  to  iiriTifxia. 

avTOKpdrwp,  (1)  of  ambassadors,  plenipotentiary  ;  (2)  of  persons  or 
states,  free  and  independent ;  (3)  of  rulers,  absolute,  e.g.,  used  by 
Polybius  for  the  Roman  Dictator. 

auroo-xeSta^ft),  do  or  speak  ofi'-hand,  in  good  or  bad  sense,  to  extempo- 
rise. 
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auT6(P(M)po^f  caught  in  the  act ;  phrase  eV  avT0(p(i>p(f}  Xan^dveiv,  oXcDrai, 
Lat.  *in  ipso  furto  deprehendere.' 

fiduava-os,  (1)  mechanic,  artisan  ;  (2)  vulgar,  in  bad  taste. 

fidaavos,  (1)  the  touch-stone ;  Lat.  'lapis  Lydius';  (2)  a  test  of  any 
kind,  especially  inquiry  by  torture. 

firj/J-a,  a  raised  pl»ce  or  tribune  to  speak  from  in  a  public  assembly, 
especially  in  the  Pnyx  at  Athens  ;  Lat.  '  rostra '  *  suggestus ' ;  in 
the  law-courts  there  were  two  fi-q/xara,  one  for  the  accuser,  one  for 
the  defendant. 

8ov\r],  at  Athens  the  Council  of  500  {i.e.  from  the  time  of  Cleisthenes) 
who  were  in  fact  a  committee  of  the  €KK\r)(xla,  to  prepare  measures 
{Trpo$ov\ivfxara)  for  that  assembly  ;  the  ^ovXevrai  were  appointed 
by  lot  (ot  airo  rov  Kvdfxov) ;  they  were  required  to  submit  to  a 
SoKtjuocn'a  or  scrutiny  ;  they  remained  in  ofl&ce  for  one  year,  receiv- 
ing one  drachma  a  day  {fxiados  ^ov\€vtik6s)  ;  their  council-cham- 
ber was  known  as  fiov\evT-fjpiov  ;  they  were  divided  into  ten 
sections  {irpvTaveis) ,  each  of  which  presided  in  turn,  the  term  of 
office  being  called  irpvraveia ;  a  further  subdivision  was  into 
groups  often  irpSedpoi,  one  of  whom  was  chairman  (eirto-raTTjs),  for 
seven  days  at  a  time. 

^ov(TTpo(p7]^6v,  'turning  like  oxen  in  ploughing,'  used  of  the  early 
Greek  manner  of  writing,  which  went  from  left  to  right,  and  right 
to  left  alternately,  e.g.  Solon's  laws  were  so  written. 

yevos,  a  subdivision  of  the  (pparpla  at  Athens  ;  thirty  yewrJTai,  heads 
of  families  bound  by  common  sacred  rites  madeupa7eVos  ;  thirty 
YeVrj  composed  a  (pparpia  ;  three  (ppaTpiai  formed  a  (pv\-f]. 

yepovaia,  a  council  of  elders,  especially  at  Sparta  ;  it  was  character- 
istic of  Doric  states  ;  it  formed  the  aristocratic  element  in  these 
states  just  as  the  fiovX-f]  or  democratic  council  characterised  Ionic 
states. 

yeu/jLopoi  or  yT]^i6poi,  (1)  in  the  Doric  states  of  Sicily  the  wealthy  citizens 
were  so  called,  and  so  too  at  Argos  ;  (2)  at  Athens  all  landowners 
were  thus  designated  as  opposed  on  the  one  hand  to  the  €uiraTp/5ai, 
on  the  other  to  the  S-nixioupyol ;  (3)  used  by  later  writers  to  express 
the  Roman  *  triumviri  agris  dividendis.* 

ypafX(jt,arf7oy  \T]^tapxiK6v,  the  list  in  which  all  Athenian  citizens  were 
enrolled,  by  which  means  only  they  could  obtain  possession  of 
their  patrimony. 

ypaixfiaT({)s,  numerous  officers  at  Athens  were  so  called  ;  the  chief  of 
the  class  were  the  clerks  of  the  iKKKrjala,  who  had  to  read  out  the 
])ublic  documents. 

ypacpT},  as  Attic  law-term,  a  written  indictment  for  a  public  offence  ; 
public  prosecution  as  opposed  to  ilKrf,  a  private  action  ;  of  varioiu 
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kinds,  e.g.,  (1)  ypacpr]  airpoa-Tao-lov,  prosecution  of  a  resident-alien 
ifieToiKos)  for  not  having  a  patron  {irpoa-rdTris)  ;  (2)  ypacp^ 
irapai/6/j.uy,  prosecution  for  proposing  an  unconstitutional  measure  ; 
(3)  7pa07;  vfipecos,  for  all  the  more  serious  injuries  done  to  the 
person  (the  slighter  kind  being  alKia),  e.g.  Demosthenes'  pro- 
secution of  Meidias  ;  (4)  ypacpr]  SeiXias,  Xiirora^iov,  aarpanias, 
avavjxaxiov,  KnrovavTiov  k.t.X.  for  restraining  bad  discipline  and 
cowardice  ;  (5)  ypacp^  crvKO(pavTias,  \pev5oK\r)T€ias,  SccpodoKias,  to 
check  misrepresentation,  false  indorsement  of  a  summons,  the 
taking  of  bribes. 

yvjxva(TTiKT]y  one  of  the  two  great  branches  of  Athenian  education,  the 
cultivation  of  the  body  by  means  of  athletic  exercise  ;  the  other 
being  /xovo-ikt],  which  included  all  arts  over  which  the  Muses 
presided  ;  iu  /xovcriKfj  kuI  yvfxvafTTiKy  TraiSeveiu  is  Plato's  definition 
of  a  liberal  education. 

daifxovioy,  to,  the  name  by  which  Socrates  designated  the  restraining 
voice  within  him  which  so  often  influenced  his  actions. 

SevTepayuviar-fiSf  the  actor  who  took  the  second  class  of  parts  ; 
TTpaTaycoviffT'fis,  the  chief  actor  ;  and  rpnayoiVLariis,  the  player  of 
the  third  part. 

h'qfxoi,  subdivisions  of  the  Attic  ^vXai  ;  when  Cleisthenes  broke  up  the 
four  old  tribes  he  substituted  ten  local  tribes,  each  of  which  he 
subdivided  into  ten  57)/xot  or  parishes ;  these  Stj^uoj  formed 
independent  corporations,  each  having  its  several  magistrates, 
{ii-f]/xapxoi),  landed  and  other  property,  with  a  common  treasury. 

br]fj(.o(ri(ivris,  a  farmer  of  the  revenue  ;  Lat.  *  publicanus.' 

SiaSiKaa-la,  an  action  or  lawsuit  to  settle  disputed  claims. 

SiadTjKr],  a  will  and  testament. 

SiatrrjTTjj,  arbitrator,  umpire  ;  at  Athens  the  StaiTTjrat  were  a  kind  of 
jury  for  trying  petty  causes,  who  did  not  sit  in  any  of  the  large 
courts,  and  were  not  paid  by  the  State  but  by  the  parties  ;  hence 
dtaiTu  is  used  for  '  arbitration. ' 

Siafxaprupia,  Attic  law-term,  a  protest  against  the  proceedings,  which 
might  be  made  by  the  defendant  at  the  avaKpicris. 

hiaixaariyuais,  the  severe  scourging  periodically  undergone  by  Spartan 
boys  at  the  altar  of  Artemis  to  harden  them. 

StauAos,  a  double  course  where  the  runner  ran  to  the  furthest  point  of 
the  (TTahiov,  turned  the  post  (KafiirT-np),  and  then  ran  back  again. 

'6ia\pT}<pi(Tis,  a  political  institution  at  Athens,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  prevent  aliens  and  others  from  assuming  the  rights  of  citizens  ; 
the  S7)fx6TaL  conducted  an  inquiry  and  decided  by  ballot. 

StSaff-KcAiat,  ancient  catalogues  of  the  Greek  dramas,  their  writers, 
dates,  subjects  and  success. 
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li(KTr\ovs,  breaking  the  enemy's  line  in  a  sea-fight. 

SiKaa-T-qs,  a  juryman  at  Athens  ;  he  must  be  a  free  citizen  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  full  franchise,  and  not  less  than  thirty  years  old  ; 
6000  persons  so  qualified  were  selected  by  lot  to  serve  annually  ; 
their  pay  {to  SiKacrTiKov),  first  instituted  by  Pericles,  was  one  obol 
a  day,  but  this  was  increased  by  Cleon  to  three  obols  {rh 
rpico^oKov)  ;  the  courts  of  justice  were  called  StKaa-T-ftpta. 

Sticr],  strictly  a  private  suit  or  action  opposed  to  ypacp-r}^  a  public  suit  or 
indictment,  though  the  two  words  are  not  always  distinguished 
in  use.  The  following  phrases  should  be  noted  : — Uktiv  StScifa/,  to 
suffer  punishment  ('poenas  dare');  ZUas  Kanfidveiv^  to  inflict 
punishment  ('poenam  sumere');  Uic-qv  Xayxdveiv,  to  bring  a 
suit,  i.e.,  because  the  order  of  hearing  cases  was  determined  by 
lot ;  SiKTji/  (pevyeiv,  to  be  the  defendant  in  a  trial,  opposed  to 
SiuKciv,  to  prosecute  ;  SIkus  5ovi/ai  koI  \afie7y,  to  have  their  causes 
tried,  of  subject  states  which  were  obliged  to  submit  to  trial  in  the 
ruling  state's  courts,  e.g.,  the  allies  at  Athens  ;  SU-n  e'lovArjs,  (1) 
proceedings  against  a  man  for  neglecting  an  order  of  the  court,  (2) 
proceedings  instituted  by  one  ejected  from  his  property  ;  SUrj 
eprjuos,  an  undefended  action,  in  which  judgment  goes  by 
default. 

SloIktjo-is,  government,  administration ;  especially  in  phrase  6  iwl 
TTJs  $ioiKi]ae(t}s,  the  treasurer. 

Sico/xoala,  an  oath  taken  at  the  avaKpiais  before  a  trial,  strictly  by  both 
parties,  that  the  action  is  genuine — the  plaintiff's  oath  being 
rrpow/xoaia,  the  defendant's  avrco/jLoala. 

SoKifxaa-ia,  (1)  examination  of  magistrates  and  public  ofiicers  after  elec- 
tion to  see  if  they  fulfilled  the  legal  requirements  of  legitimacy, 
full  citizenship,  etc.;  hence  anodoKiina^dy,  to  reject  on  scrutiny 
from  want  of  qualification  ;  (2)  examination  of  youths  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  before  entering  them  on  the  list  of  full  citizens 
(\7j|£opx"fO*'  ypafj-jxaTilov). 

5pv<PaKTov  or  -os,  the  bar  of  the  courts  of  law  or  the  council-chamber, 
like  Lat.  'cancelli,'  cf.  also  KiyK\i5(s,  the  latticed  gates  in  the 
SiKaa-T-fipiov  or  fiov\fvT-f}piov  to  admit  the  SiKaarai  or  ^ovXtvral 
through  the  5pv<paKToi. 

tyKXrjfxay  a  bill  of  indictment,  Lat.  '  libellus  accusatorius.* 

€5i/o  or  eeSva,  wedding-gifts  presented  by  the  suitor  to  the  bride  and 
her  parents  according  to  the  fashion  of  Homeric  times. 

EtKuTes,  the  Spartan  serfs,  who,  being  the  original  land-owners  of  the 
country,  cultivated  the  lands  for  their  conquerors  and  paid  thom  a 
part  of  the  produce  ;  they  attended  their  masters  to  the  field  and, 
in  cases  of  emergency,  were  enrolled. 
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ilpoov^la,  ignorance  purposely  affected  to  provoke  or  confound  an 
antagonist,  a  mode  of  argument  employed  by  Socrates  against  the 
Sophists  (* Socratic  irony '). 

€tVa776Afo,  a  bill  of  indictment  brought  before  the  fiovX-fi,  or  sometimes 
before  the  4KK\7}aia,  in  cases  not  provided  for  by  law. 

elacpopd,  at  Athens,  an  extraordinary  property-tax  on  citizens  and 
resident  aliens,  raised  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  war. 

€Kdo(ris,  (1)  a  giving  in  marriage,  portioning  out ;  (2)  lending  money 
on  ships  or  exported  goods,  bottomry. 

iKex^ipia,  cessation  of  hostilities,  armistice. 

^KKKriala,  at  Athens  the  ordinary  assemblies  of  the  citizens  were  called 
Kvpiai  iKKK-haiai,  four  in  each  -rrpvTaveia  ;  the  extraordinary  being 
ffiyKKriToi ;  the  public  pay  for  attendance,  at  first  one  obol  but 
later  three,  was  known  as  rh  iKK\-r]<Tia(TrLK6v  ;  the  place  of  meet- 
ing was  originally  the  ayopd,  but  afterwards  the  Pnyx,  and  still 
later  the  temple  of  Dionysius ;  to  ensure  attendance  certain 
public  slaves  {^Kvdai  or  ro^orai)  were  sent  round  to  sweep  the 
ayopd  and  other  places  of  public  resort  with  a  rope  coloured  with 
vermilion  {arxoiuiov  fxe/juXrufiepov),  and  so  drive  all  whom  they 
met  towards  the  assembly. 

iKKVKKriixa,  a  theatrical  machine  which  served  the  purpose  of  disclosing 
the  interior  ;  it  was  commonly  used  to  exhibit  murders  after  per- 
petration, though  not  confined  to  this  ;  the  method  of  its  working 
is  uncertain  ;  some  think  it  was  the  same  as  the  i^doa-rpa,  a 
platform  on  wheels  which  was  pushed  through  the  great  doors  of 
the  back-scene,  others  that  it  was  a  contrivance  to  roll  round  the 
back- scene  on  a  pivot,  or  roll  it  off  on  wheels. 

'EK^avoZiKai,  (1)  the  chief  judges  at  the  Olympic  games  ;  (2)  at  Sparta 
a  kind  of  court-martial  to  try  cases  among  the  allied  troops. 

* EWrjvorafiiai,  officers  appointed  by  Athens,  B.C.  477,  to  levy  the  con- 
tributions {(popos)  paid  by  the  Greek  states  to  the  Confederacy  of 
Delos. 

i/xfiar-ffpiov  sc.  fxe\os,  the  air  to  which  soldiers  marched,  e.g.  the  ana- 
paestic songs  of  Tyrtaeus. 

evdei^is,  as  Attic  law-term,  a  laying  information  against  one  who 
undertook  an  office  for  which  he  was  legally  disqualified. 

eVSeva,  ol,  the  Eleven  at  Athens  were  a  board  which  had  charge  of  the 
prisons,  the  police,  and  the  punishment  of  criminals. 

(yrj  Kot  vea  SC.  rjixipa,  the  old  and  new  day,  i.e.  the  last  day  of  the 
month,  which,  according  to  Solon's  regulation,  consisted  of  two 
halves  ;  strictly  this  would  occur  only  every  other  month  j  on  this 
day  interest  on  borrowed  money  fell  due. 

^vufioria,  a  division  of  the  Spartan  army  of  about  thirty  men. 
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e^oSos,  the  end  of  a  tragedy,  i.e.  all  that  follows  the  last  choral  ode, 
e^wfxoa-ia,  a  denial  on  oath  of  any  knowledge  of  a  thing,  or  a  refusal  of 

office  by  an  oath  that  one  has  not  means  or  health  to  perform  it. 
€irayy(Xia,  a  denunciation  of  one  who,  having  incurred   oT«/i{a,   yet 

takes  part  in  public  affairs. 
iviiaoSioi/,   the  portions  of  dialogue  between  two  choral    songs   in 

Tragedy. 
ivi^aTai,  the  soldiers  on  board  a  ship,  marines,   as  opposed  to  the 

vavraj,  rowers  and  seamen  ;  Lat.  '  classiarii.' 
iin$o\Tjy  a  summary  fine  imposed  by  a  magistrate  or  other  official 

person  or  body  for  a  misdemeanour,  distinct  from  Ti/i^/iara,  which 

were  the  penalties  awarded  by  a  jury  or  court  of  law  upon  a  formal 

prosecution. 
iiriya^la,  the  right  of  intermarriage  ;  Lat  *jus  conubii.* 
eiriyovoi,   ol,  (1)  sons  of  the  chiefs  who  fell  in  the  first  war  against 

Thebes ;  (2)  the  successors  to  the  dominions  of  Alexander  the 

Great. 
iiridoffis,  a  voluntary  contribution  made  by  the  rich  to  the  State, 

either  in  money,    arms   or  ships,    usual  at    Athens   when    the 

expenditure  outran  the  revenue. 
eVicTTaTrjs,  (1)  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  and  of  the  iKKXriaia ;  (2) 

the  name  of  the  directors  of  public  works. 
iTTiffToKevs,  the  second  in  command  in  a  Spartan  fleet,  who  succeeded 

if  anything  happened  to  the  vdvapxos ;  the  same  man  could  not 

twice  hold  the  office  of  ydvapxos. 
itriTifiia,  the  enjoyment  of  all  civil  rights  and  privileges  as  opposed 

to  cLTiula,  total  or  partial  disfranchisement. 
iviTpoiros,  at  Athens,  a  guardian  of  orphans ;  it  was  the  duty  of  the 

archons  to  see  that  proper  guardians  were  appointed  ;  any  breach 

of  trust  on  the  guardian's  part  could  be  visited  by  an  «»*Tpu»f/f 

SiK-fi  brought  by  the  injured  ward  within  five  years  after  coming 

of  age. 
ivixfipoToyia,  voting  by  show  of  hands. 
iiriypr}(pi(<if,  to  put  to  the  vote,  which  was  the  office  of  the  iwnrrdrriSt 

president  in  the  Athenian  (KtcXriaia. 
iirwfif\la,  an  assessment  of  one  ubol  in  the  di-achma,  i.e.,  one-sixth  of 

the  sum  at  which  the  damages  were  laid  in  a  civil  action,  to  be 

paid  as  compensation  to  the  defendant  by  the  pluintitf,  in  case  the 

latter  failed  to  get  one-fifth  of  the  votes  {rh  wt^-rroy  n«pos) ;  in  a 

public  or  criminal  action  failure  to  obtain  tliis  number  of  votee 

entailed  a  fine  of  1000  drachmae,  and  dobarrtxi  a  man  from  ever 

bringing  another  similar  suit. 
iwuyvfios  &f>x<*»')  the  chief  archon  who  gave  his  name  to  the  year.     The 
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o(  ivdivvfxoi,  sc.  ^p(i}€s  at  Athens  were  the  heroes  after  whom  the 

Attic  tribes  were  named. 
tyavos,  (1)  a  meal  to  which  each  contributed  his  quota  ;  (2)  any  con- 
tribution such  as  Athenians  were  bound  to  pay  for  the  support  of 

the  poor ;  (3)  a  society  of  subscribers  to  a  common  fund,  a  club, 

generally  of  a  political  character  and  often  of  great  influence  in  the 

Greek  democracies. 
eprifios,   sc.   SUrj,  ypa(p-fi,  Blaira,   an  undefended  action  in  which  one 

party  does  not  appear,  and  judgment  goes  against  him  by  default ; 

BO  o<}>\eiu  iprifjiov,  'to  let  judgment  go  against  one  by  default'  ; 

kXuv  eprtfiov  'to  get  judgment  by  default.' 
fpftai,  four-cornered  posts  surmounted  by  a  head  or  bust,  generally  of 

Hermes,  very  numerous  in  Athens,   being  found  in  all  public 

places  and  also  before  private  houses. 
epfiaiov,  an  unexpected  piece  of  luck,  a  windfall,  Hermes  being  the 

giver  of  luck  ;  cf.  t^  'Ep/xdv  pa^Slov,   like    '  Fortunatus'  cap ' ; 

Koivhs  'Epfirjs  *  shares  in  your  luck  ! ' 
^ratpda,   at  Athens,    a  political  club   for    party    purposes,   cf.    also 

ffwcofioaia. 
eTTjatot,  sc.   &u€/j.oi,  periodical  winds,  e.g.  in  Hdt,  especially  of   the 

Egyptian  monsoons  which  blow  from  the  North  during  the  whole 

summer  ;  of  northerly  winds  in  Greece  which  blew  in  the  ^gean 

for  forty  days  from  the  rising  of  the  dog-star. 
ivayyfXioy,  (1)  the  reward  to  the  messenger  for  good  tidings  ;  (2)  the 

good  tidings. 
evOvSiKia,  an  open  direct  trial  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  without  the 

use  of  any  exceptions  or  technical  hindrances,  e.g.  TTapaypa<p'ii,  'a 

demurrer,'  Stafiaprvpla,  'a  protest  against  the  proceedings.' 
eCdvva,   examination  of  accounts  such  as  was  required  of  all  public 

officers  at  Athens  on  the  expiry  of  their  office,  carried  out  by  ten 

eUdwot  'auditors,'  cf.  evdvveiv. 
6v<pr]/jLla,   abstinence  from    inauspicious    language,    religious    silence 

previous  to  a  sacrifice  or  prayer;  cf.  Horace's  '  favete  linguis.' 
(itpeSpos,  of  a  third  combatant,  who  sits  by  to  fight  the  conqueror. 
€4>€(ris,  an  appeal  to  another  Court,  cf.  our  phrase  of  '  throwing  a  cause 

into  Chancery.' 
((perai,  a  court  specially  appointed  to  try  criminal  cases  at  Athens. 
ffpvfioi,  youths  who  have  arrived  at  manhood  at  the  age  of  17;  the 

^(priPos  then   underwent  his   SoKifiacrla  and  was  entered  on  the 

register  {rh  X-n^iapx^K-ov)  of  his  deme. 
i(i>i\yt](ns,  at  Athens,  an  action  against  one  who  harboured  a  criminal. 
(fl>opoi,  at  Sparta,  a  body  of  five  magistrates  who  controlled  even  the 

kings. 
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i-X^vos,  the  vase  in  which  the  notes  of  evidence  were  sealed  up  by  the 
SmtTTjTof,  arbitrators,  in  cases  of  appeal  from  their  decision. 

^iv/iTai,  the  third  of  Solon's  four  classes  of  Athenian  citizens,  so  called 
from  their  being  able  to  keep  a  team  of  oxen  {(^vyos). 

CrjTTjTal,  at  Athens,  commissioners  to  inquire  into  state  offences,  e.g. 
embezzlement,  cf.  Lat.  *  quaesitores. ' 

(vyiTai,  the  rowers  in  the  midmost  of  the  three  banks  of  a  trireme,  the 
top  bench  being  dpavTrai,  and  the  lowest  6a\afx7Tai. 

r>y(lxopla,  the  headship  of  one  state  among  a  number  of  others,  as  of 
Athens  in  Attica,  Thebes  in  Boeotia  ;  not  nearly  so  strong  a  word 
as  apx^,  which  implies  not  only  superior  dignity  but  also  coercive 
authority ;  Thucydides  is  careful  to  note,  in  the  case  of  Athens, 
the  transition  from  Tjyi/jLouia  to  opxr?. 

^\€KTpov  or  -OS,  (1)  amber ;  (2)  a  metallic  substance  compounded  of 
four  parts  gold  and  one  silver. 

rjXiaia,  (1)  at  Athens,  the  supreme  court  before  which  all  offences  liable 
to  public  prosecution  {ypa<pT])  were  tried,  such  as  lifipis  ;  the  jury- 
men who  attended  (^Ajoorraf)  were  6000  in  number,  chosen 
annually  by  lot  from  citizens  above  the  age  of  thirty  ;  from  the  time 
of  Pericles  each  rjXiaffTrjs  received  a  fee  of  three  obols  (to  rpi^^oKov) 
a  day  ;  (2)  in  some  Doric  states  7]\ia(a  was  equivalent  to  the  Attic 

TiixnaXavTov,  a  half  talent,  so  rpla  ^ixiraKavra  three  half  talents,  but 
with  ordinal  numerals  rphov  rffjurdXaPTov,  two  talents  and  a  half. 

daXafilr-qs,  one  of  the  rowers  on  the  lowest  tier  of  a  trireme  who  had 
the  shortest  oars  and  the  least  pay. 

OtaTptvyrjs,  the  lessee  of  a  theatre  ;  at  Athens  a  person  who,  for  a  rent  to 
the  state,  received  the  money  paid  for  seats  {diccpiKiy),  and  kept 
the  theatre  in  repair. 

QifffxodfTai,  at  Athens  were  the  six  junior  archons,  who  judged  causes 
assigned  to  no  special  court,  presided  at  the  allotment  of  the  magis- 
tracies, and  revised  the  laws  annually  ;  at  the  end  of  their  year  of 
office  they  became  members  of  the  Areopagus. 

dewpla,  the  sending  of  d^wpol  or  state-ambassadors  to  the  oracles  or 
games. 

OitopiKOL,  TO,  sc.  xP'hf^o.Ta,  money  which,  from  the  time  of  Pericles,  was 
given  from  the  treasury  to  the  poor  citizens,  to  pay  for  seats  at 
the  theatre,  two  obols  a  seat  ;  so  rh  OtwpiKov,  the  theatric  fund. 

djjTfSf  (1)  serfs  who  had  to  till  their  master's  land  ;  (2)  at  Athens,  by 
the  constitution  of  Solon,  the  0^T«swere  the  members  of  the  fourth 
and  lowest  class  ;  all  those  whose  property  in  hind  was  under  150 
medimni ;  though  free,  ihey  were  excluded  from  all  public  service, 
except  that  they  had  to  serve  as  light-armed  troops  and  sea-men. 
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66\ds,  at  Athens,  the  round  chamber  in  which  the  irpvTdv€i$  dined. 

dpavirris,  one  of  the  rowers  on  the  topmost  of  the  three  tiers  of  a 
trireme  ;  they  had  the  longest  oars  and  received  the  highest  pay. 

dv/jLcAr),  the  altar  of  Dionysus  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  apxh^^rpa 
of  an  Athenian  theatre  and  round  which  the  Chorus  danced. 

UpoyXvcpiKa,  sc.  ypafifxara,  a  mystic  way  of  writing  on  monuments 
practised  by  the  Egyptian  priests ;  these  records  were  copied  on 
papyri  in  a  different  character  {lepariKd)  and  again  simplified  for 
common  purposes  into  the  SrjfjLOTiKoi. 

tepofxrjvla,  the  holy  days  of  the  months,  during  which  hostilities  were 
suspended,  e.g.,  during  the  great  games. 

Upofivf)fj.ov(s,  representatives  sent  by  each  Amphictyonic  state  to  their 
council ;  of  higher  rank  apparently  than  the  TrvXayopai  who  accom- 
panied them,  and  elected  perhaps  for  a  longer  period. 

tepocpdvrrjs,  the  presiding  or  initiating  priest  at  Eleusis. 

iKfTTjpia,  sc.  iXaia  or  pdfidos,  an  olive  branch  which  the  suppliant  held 
in  his  hand  as  the  symbol  of  his  condition  and  claim. 

iVoreXeTy,  at  Athens  a  privileged  class  of /xeVotKot  who  enjoyed  all  civic 
rights  except  those  of  a  political  nature  ;  they  paid  no  n^roiKiov 
and  needed  no  irpoardrris. 

nddoSos,  return  of  an  exile  to  his  country. 

KoAoi  Kh.ya.Ooit  the  nobles  or  gentlemen,  Lat.  '  optimates.' 

Kavr]4>6poi,  the  basket-bearers  ;  at  Athens,  maidens  who  carried  on  their 
heads  baskets  containing  the  sacred  things  in  processions  at  the 
feasts  of  Demeter,  Dionysus  and  Athena. 

KaraKofiiSri,  exportation  ;  opposed  to  auTi\7]\l/is,  importation. 

KardKoyos,  at  Athens,  the  register  of  persons  appointed  to  bear  some 
public  burden. 

K€Xev(TTT}s,  on  board  ship  the  man  who  by  his  voice  or  by  signs  gave 
the  time  to  the  rowers. 

K\e\pvdpa,  a  water-clock  used  in  the  law-courts  to  regulate  the  time 
allowed  for  speeches ;  note  the  phrase  eV  r^  ifx<^  vSari,  *  in  the 
time  allowed  me  to  speak.' 

HArjpovxia,  an  allotment  of  land  in  a  foreign  country  ;  an  Athenian 
KX-npovxia.  differed  from  a  colony  {airoiKia)  in  that  the  KX-npovxoi 
were  still  citizens  of  the  mother  city  (fxr^rpdiroXis),  with  full  privi- 
leges, whilst  the  diroiKoi  were  not ;  the  KXrjpovxoi  often  stayed  at 
Athens,  as  in  the  case  of  Chalcis  and  Lesbos,  leaving  their  KXrjpoi 
to  the  old  proprietors  as  tenants. 

KXriTTjp,  a  summoner,  constable. 

KSdopuos,  a  high  boot,  buskin,  with  very  thick  soles,  especially  worn 
by  tragic  actors  to  heighten  the  figure  ;  hence  the  emblem  of 
tragedy,  as  the  '  soccus '  was  of  comedy. 
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KoniJ.6s,  in  Attic  drama,  a  mournful  dirge,  sung  alternately  by  an  actor 
and  the  Chorus. 

»cop8o|,  an  unseemly  and  indecent  dance  of  the  Old  Comedy. 

Kopv(Pa1os,  in  Attic  drama,  the  leader  of  the  Chorus. 

K6TTafios,  a  Sicilian  game,  much  in  vogue  at  the  drinking  parties  of 
young  men  at  Athens  ;  in  its  simplest  form  it  consisted  in  tossing 
wine  from  a  goblet,  at  a  certain  distance,  into  a  metal  basin,  at 
the  same  time  pronouncing  a  lady's  name  ;  if  all  the  wine  fell  in 
the  basin  with  a  clear  sound  it  was  a  good  throw. 

KpviTTeia,  a  secret  commission  included  in  the  discipline  of  young  Spar- 
tans, involving  apparently  the  duties  alike  of  police  and  spies  ;  it 
is  said  that  many  of  the  Helots  mysteriously  disappeared,  with  the 
connivance  of  the  Ephors,  when  these  Kpvimiai  were  going  on. 

Kvafjiov,  ol  awh  rov,  those  elected  by  lot,  i.e.  the  public  officers  at 
Athens,  because  those  who  drew  white  beans  (Kvafiov)  were  chosen. 

kvkXikoI,  those  Epic  poets  were  so  called  whose  writings  collectively 
formed  a  cycle  or  series  of  mythic  and  heroic  story  down  to  the 
death  of  Odysseus. 

Kvpfiiis,  at  Athens,  tablets  of  painted  wood,  fitted  at  the  angles  so  as 
to  present  three  or  four  sides,  turning  on  a  pivot,  and  having  the 
few  earliest  laws  written  on  their  sides. 

KuXaKperai,  very  ancient  magistrates  at  Athens  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  all  financial  matters  in  the  time  of  the  Kings ;  subse- 
quently they  merely  had  to  provide  the  public  meals  in  the 
Prytaneium  and  pay  the  SiKaardi. 

KWfios,  merry-making,  especially  at  festivals,  ending  generally  with  a 
parade  through  the  streets,  with  torches,  dancing  and  frolic ; 
most  of  Pindar's  extant  odes  were  written  to  be  sung  at  ku>hoi  in 
honour  of  victors  at  the  games. 

Koxphy  irp6(Xuiroy,  a  mute  on  the  stage. 

Xo/i7ro57j0opta,  the  torch  race,  an  Athenian  ceremony  at  the  festival  of 
the  fire-gods  Prometheus,  Hephaistos  and  Athena,  in  which  the 
runners  carried  lighted  torches,  sheltered  by  shields,  from  the  joint 
altar  of  these  deities  in  the  outer  Cerameicus  to  the  Acropolis  ;  it 
would  seem  that  several  series  of  torchbearers  competed  against 
each  other. 

XdTovpyiai,  at  Athens,  burdensome  public  duties  wliich  the  richer 
citizens  discharged  at  their  own  expense,  usually  in  rotation,  but 
also  voluntarily  or  by  appointment ;  the  ordinary  {iyK<iK\tot)  were 
the  yvfivaffiapxia,  the  provision  of  decorations,  etc.,  for  public 
games  and  festivals  ;  the  xop'JYia,  the  provision  of  a  chorus  for  a 
play  ;  the  (ariaffis,  a  public  dinner  given  by  a  citizen  to  his  tribes- 
men ;  and  the   ipxtdf^ria,    defraying  the  expenses  of  a  sacred 
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embassy ;  while  the  special  were  the  rpi-r\pap\ia.  the  outfit  of  a 

trireme,  and  the  Tpoei(T(popd,  money  advanced  by  boards  {(xvixfiopiai) 

of  the  richest  citizens  to  pay  in  advance  the  €i(r<popd,  due  from 

each  tribe. 
\4(rxV)   aiiy  place  where  people    assembled  to  lounge  and   talk,   a 

favourite  resort  for  idlers  and  beggars. 
Xv^tapx^fcSv,  rh,  sc.  ypaixfxar^^ov^  the  register  of  each  Athenian  deme, 

in  which  the  names  of  its  members  were  inscribed  on  their  coming 

of  age  ;  in  charge  of  the  S^pLapxos. 
\oye7ovy  in  the  Attic  theatre,  the  front  of  the  stage  occupied  by  the 

speakers  ;  Lat.  '  pulpitum.' 
^oyiaral,  a  board  of  ten  at  Athens,  chosen  from  the  fiov\-fj  by  lot,  to 

whom  outgoing  magistrates  submitted  their  accounts. 
fxeToUtov,  the  tax  of  twelve  drachmae  paid  by  the  resident  aliens  at 

Athens. 
nrjvvT-fjs,  an  informer,  Lat.   *  delator ' ;  ra  fj.-f)vvrpa  being  the  reward 

paid  for  the  information. 
firixai^'h,  (1)  engine  of  war  ;  (2)  a  theatrical  machine  by  which  gods,  etc., 

were  made  to  appear  in  the  air  ;  cf.  Lat.  *  deus  ex  machina.' 
fiifjLPfi,  a  kind  of  prose  drama,  intended  as  a  familiar  representation  of 

life  and  character. 
/iicrdo(p6poi,  mercenaries. 
fiodaKes  and  /xdOuves,  among  the  Lacedaemonians  seem  to  have  been  the 

children  of  Helots,  brought  up  as  foster-brothers  of  the  young 

Spartans,  and  eventually  emancipated,  though  not  receiving  full 

rights  ;  whereas  the  Tpdcpi/xoi  were  perhaps  the  sons  of  free  men 

similarly  brought  up. 
fiSpUf  a  regiment  of  Spartan  infantry,  varying  in  number  from  400  to 

900,  divided  into  x6xoi. 
fiopiai,  the  sacred  olives  in  the  Academy  ;  also  of  all  olives  growing  in 

temple  precincts. 
fiovffiK-fi,  sc.  re'xi'T?,  any  art  over  which  the  Muses  presided  ;  so  gener- 
ally, arts  and  accomplishments. 
pavapxos,   strictly  the  Spartan   admiral-in-chief;   whereas  Athenian 

admirals  retained  the  title  of  o-TpaTTjyol. 
vavKpapoi,  at  Athens,  the  chiefs  of  divisions  {vavKpapiai)  of  the  citizens 

made  for  financial  purposes  before  Solon's  time  ;   four  in  each 

(pparpia  ;  not  originally  connected  with  the  navy  at  all  (derivation 

from  vaica  rather  than  vavs)  ;  superseded  by  S-fjfxapxoi. 
I'fodaixdScis,  at  Sparta,  Helots  who  were  freed  by  the  State  in  reward 

for  services  in  war. 
vewpitty  docks,  Lat.  'navalia,'  of  which  the  i/cuktoikoi,  the  slips,  formed 

part. 
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yofiSderai,  at  Athens,  a  numerous  committee  of  the  dicasts  charged 
with  the  revision  of  the  laws  ;  no  resolution  of  the  people  {\l/ii<pi(rfjLa) 
remained  in  force  more  than  a  year  or  passed  into  law  {vS/aos) 
until  the  pofiodirai  gave  their  sanction. 

voixo(l)v\aK(s,  certain  magistrates  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the 
laws  were  duly  administered. 

N.B. — v6fj.ov  TiBivaiy  lay  down  a  law  (of  a  supreme  legislator  or 
tyrant)  j  vofxou  64(r6ai,  enact  laws  which  are  to  bind  the 
legislator  as  well  (of  a  republic). 

viKTffa,  the  turning-post  at  the  end  of  a  race-course  ;  Lat.  'rneta' ;  cf.  also 
KajXTTT'fip  ;  the  starting-point  was  fiaXfiis  or  6.<pe(ns,  Lat.  'carceres.' 

^evaySs,  a  commander  of  mercenaries  {^dvoi). 

^€V7]\a(jla,  at  Sparta,  a  measure  for  keeping  foreigners  out  of  the 
country,  an  alien-act. 

^evlas  ypa(pi},  indictment  of  an  alien  for  usurping  civic  rights  ;  ^eytas 
(pevyeiv  sc.  ypa(pT]v,  to  be  so  indicted. 

olKiar-fis,  the  leader  of  a  colony,  chosen  by  the  /xrirpSiroXis. 

oiKovfiivT)  sc.  yri,  the  inhabited  world,  used  by  the  Greeks  to  designate 
their  portion  of  the  earth  as  opposed  to  barbarian  lands. 

'OfirjplSai,  a  family  or  guild  of  poets  in  Chios  who  claimed  descent  from 
Homer  ;  the  pa\p(fi5ol  who  recited  the  poems  of  Homer  were  also  so 
known. 

Bfioioi,  in  aristocratic  states,  all  citizens  who  had  equal  right  to  hold 
state-offices  ;  especially  at  Sparta  of  those  who  possessed  the  full 
rights  of  citizenship,  as  opposed  to  the  v-irojjt.(loyes  who  had  under- 
gone some  civil  degradation. 

6p6ioi  \6xoi,  battalions  in  column,  Lat.  'recti  ordines,*  as  opposed  to 
<Pa.Kayl  where  the  men  were  in  line. 

opx-ficrrpa,  in  the  Attic  theatre  a  large  semi-circular  space  on  which 
the  chorus  danced,  having  on  its  diameter  the  stage  (which  was 
probably  raised  above  it),  and  on  its  circumference  the  sj>ectators' 
seats  ;  in  it  stood  the  dvyLix-r). 

oaTpaKKTfios,  at  Athens,  the  temporary  banishment  of  those  whose 
power  seemed  to  threaten  the  liberties  of  the  people,  or  likely  to 
lead  to  collisions  with  political  rivals  ;  a  precautionary  and  not  a 
punitive  measure  ;  6000  votes  (which  were  inscribed  on  tarpaKa, 
potsherds)  had  to  be  recorded  against  a  man  to  secure  his  with- 
drawal ;  many  of  the  most  distinguished  Athenian  statesmen  were 
ostracised  for  awhile,  but  this  did  not  prevent  their  services  being 
subsequently  employed. 

oij\ai,  coarsely  ground  barley  which  (mixed  with  salt)  was  sprinkled 
on  the  victim's  head  before  sacrifice,  like  the  '  mola  salsa  '  of  the 
Romans  ;  this  ceremony  was  known  as  ov\oxvtm. 
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ocpdaAjxhs  fiaa-i^iws,  a  confidential  oJS&cer  througli  whom  the  king  of 
Persia  beheld  his  kingdom. 

irayKpdriov,  a  very  violent  athletic  exercise  combining  boxing  and 
wrestling. 

iraidaycoyos,  at  Athens,  the  slave  who  accompanied  a  boy  to  school  and 
back  again. 

iraLdouSfioi,  magistrates  who  superintended  the  education  of  youths  in 
the  Doric  states,  as  at  Crete  and  Sparta. 

iraXaicTTpa  a  wrestling-school,  wherein  wrestlers  were  trained,  often  by 
public  officers. 

iraKifxxpriaTov,  a  parchment  from  which  one  writing  has  been  erased  to 
make  room  for  another. 

iravvyvpis,  an  assembly  of  the  whole  people,  for  a  public  festival,  or 
for  sacrifices,  markets,  etc. 

Trapd^aais,  a  part  of  the  Old  Comedy,  in  which  the  Chorus  came 
forward  and  addressed  the  audience  in  the  poet's  name  ;  not  how- 
ever indispensable,  for  in  three  of  the  extant  plays  of  Aristophanes 
it  is  wanting,  viz.,  the  Ecclesiazusse,  Plutus,  and  Lysistrata  ; 
it  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  main  plot,  and  thus  resembled 
somewhat  the  prologue  of  Roman  Comedy  ;  complete  irapafidcr€is 
exist  in  the  Acharnians,  Knights,  and  "Wasps. 

TrapdfiXrjiJ.a,  a  curtain  or  screen  of  leather,  hair,  etc. ,  used  to  cover  the 
sides  of  ships,  cf.  irapdppvfxa,  Lat.  *  cilicia,  storeae,  plutei.' 

iTapayye\ia,  (1)  a  general  order  issued  to  soldiers  ;  (2)  the  summoning 
one's  partisans  to  support  one  in  a  suit  at  law. 

irapaypacpii,  an  exception  taken  by  the  defendant  to  the  indictment,  a 
demurrer. 

TapaKarafioX-fi,  money  deposited  in  suits  for  recovery  of  an  inheritance, 
to  be  forfeited  in  case  of  failure. 

ndpa\o5f  7],  sc.  I'avs,  one  of  the  three  Athenian  sacred  galleys  re- 
served for  state  service,  for  the  deupiai  and  religious  missions, 
for  embassies,  the  conveyance  of  public  monies  and  persons ; 
reserved  for  the  admiral's  use  in  sea-fights ;  the  others  were  the 
JjaKaixivia  and  the  A-nXids. 

wapdaTaa-is,  as  Attic  law-term,  a  small  money-deposit  on  entering 
certain  public  suits,  probably  as  a  fee  to  the  court. 

ndpodos,  the  first  entrance  of  the  Chorus  into  the  opxi\<Trpa,  which  was 
made  from  the  side. 

irepearai,  the  Thessalian  serfs,  originally  a  conquered  tribe,  but  after- 
wards increased  by  prisoners  of  war  ;  hence  they  filled  a  position 
between  the  free-men  and  the  born  slaves. 
nepioiKoi,  in  Laconia,  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  towns  (except  Sparta 
itself),  who  enjoyed  civil  but  not  political  liberty. 
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iT€piiro\oi,  at  Athens,  young  citizens  between  eighteen  and  twenty  who 
patrolled  the  frontier  on  horseback. 

TTcpiarvKovy  a  colonnade  round  a  temple  or  house. 

ireraXia-fiSs,  a  mode  of  temporary  banishment  practised  by  the  Syra- 
cusans  to  prevent  any  individual  becoming  too  powerful,  not 
unlike  the  system  of  oa-TpaKKT/xds  at  Athens,  except  that  the  name 
of  the  person  to  be  banished  was  written  on  an  olive  leaf  (ireTaAoy) 
instead  of  a  potsherd  [oarpaKov). 

iroK^fiapxos,  at  Athens,  the  third  archon  who  presided  in  the  court  in 
which  the  causes  of  /xeroiKoi  were  tried  ;  in  earlier  times,  e.g.,  at 
Marathon,  he  had  taken  the  field  as  commander-in-chief ;  the  same 
title  is  found  in  other  Greek  states. 

TTOfMireia,  the  ribald  abuse  which  was  allowed  to  those  taking  part  in 
the  processions  at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus  and  Demeter  ;  so 
TTOfiTreieiv,  to  abuse. 

iropiarai,  at  Athens,  a  financial  board  appointed  to  raise  extraordinary 
supplies. 

irpaKTopes,  at  Athens,  officers  charged  with  the  collection  of  taxes. 

TTpo^oXi],  a  vote  of  the  iKK\r}<xia  directing  a  public  prosecution  to  be 
instituted. 

irpofiSvXcvfia,  a  preliminary  resolution  of  the  Athenian  0ov\-fi ;  this 
might  be  modified  or  rejected  by  the  iKKXrja-ia,  without  whose 
sanction  no  law  could  be  passed. 

vpoeSpoi,  the  TrpvTaveis  in  office  at  Athens ;  they  had  the  privilege  of 
front  seats  at  public  games,  in  theatres,  etc.,  which  was  also 
accorded  to  ambassadors,  distinguished  foreigners,  etc.  (irpo^Spta). 

irpodefffxia,  a  fixed  limit  within  which  money  was  to  be  paid,  actions 
brought,  etc. ;  if  this  period  (probably  five  years)  was  allowed  to  ex- 
pire, the  debt  was  not  recoverable,  nor  could  an  action  be  brought. 

TrpoKaTa^oX-fjy  caution  money  paid  down  by  a  farmer  of  the  revenue. 

irpoKX-rja-is,  a  formal  challenge  or  wager,  offered  by  either  party  to  his 
opponent,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  disputed  points  to  an  issue, 
somewhat  like  the  Roman  *  sponsio,*  such  as  a  challenge  to  have 
the  slaves  examined  by  torture,  to  decide  the  matter  by  an 
oath,  etc. 

trpSxoyos,  all  that  portion  of  a  Greek  play  which  comes  before  the 
entrance  of  the  Chorus. 

rrp6^euos,  a  member  of  a  foreign  state  who,  on  condition  of  entertaining 
and  assisting  the  ambassadors  and  citizens  of  the  state  he  repre- 
sented, enjoyed  certain  privileges  at  their  hands  ;  the  office  was 
at  first  self-chosen,  but  soon  became  matter  of  appointment  ;  the 
ir(>6l6voi  liad  much  the  same  duties  as  the  Consuls,  Agents,  and 
Residents  of  modern  states. 
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irpoa-KXTjais,  a  judicial  summons  or  citation, 

h-p6aohoi,  the  returns,  revenue,  income,  Lat.  *  proventus.* 

•itpoaTdrr^s,  at  Athens,  a  citizen  who  took  care  of  the  interests  of 
IxeroiKoi  and  others  who  had  not  civic  rights, — a  relationship  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Roman  '  patronus '  and  '  cliens.' 

irpvToiueis,  at  Athens,  a  committee  of  fifty,  being  the  deputies  chosen  by 
lot  from  each  of  the  ten  ^vXai,  so  that  each  set  formed  one-tenth  part 
of  the  fiovx-f]  or  Council  of  500  ;  out  of  these  fifty  TrpuToiueis  one  was 
chosen  by  lot  as  president  {iiriffrdr'ns)',  he  then  chose  nine  TrpS^Spoi ; 
and  the  real  business  was  in  the  hands  of  the  smaller  body,  with 
a  secretary  {ypaixp.ot.Tev 5)  added  ;  the  <pvKii  which  first  entered 
office  each  year  was  determined  by  lot,  and  its  term  of  office 
{"Kpyraveia)  lasted  about  five  weeks  {Trpvravevovcfa  <pvXi)). 

jrpvTave7ov,  a  public  building  in  Greek  cities  ;  at  Athens  it  was  called 
doXos  from  its  shape  ;  in  it  the  irpvrdveis  for  the  time  being  and 
other  persons  of  distinction  had  their  meals  at  the  public  cost. 

irpvTavua,  to,  a  sum  of  money  deposited  by  each  party  to  a  lawsuit 
before  the  suit  began,  Lat.  *  sacramentum  * ;  the  losing  party  not 
only  forfeited  his  own  deposit,  but  had  to  repay  the  winner. 

TrpwToycortcTTTjs,  the  chief  actor  on  the  stage. 

TvXayopai,  deputies  sent  by  the  Greek  states  to  the  Amphictyonic 
Council  at  Thermopylae. 

ttwAtjtci,  ten  officers  at  Athens  who,  like  the  Roman  censors,  let  out 
the  taxes  and  other  revenues  to  the  highest  bidders  ;  they  also  sold 
confiscated  property. 

po)85oCxot,  (1)  judges  or  umpires  at  a  contest  carrying  a  stafif  of  office  ; 
(2)  beadles  in  attendance  on  magistrates. 

^ai/'^5os,  a  person  who  recited  epic  poems,  usually  the  poems  of 
Homer. 

firjrpai,  the  ordinances  of  Lycurgus  were  so  called  because  not  written 
down. 

p-fiTopes,  the  public  speakers  in  the  iKKXrjaia  ;  a  regular  profession,  by 

which  men  rose  to  office  and  honours. 
creicrdxOeia,    the  disburdening  ordinance  of  Solon   for  the  relief  of 

debtors. 
(riTO(pv\aK€s,  corn-inspectors  at  Athens,  ten  in  the  city  and  five  in  the 

Peirseus,  who  registered  all  imports  of  corn  and  regulated  the 

supply. 
(TKevocpopoi,  camp-followers,  sutlers. 
'S.Kvdai,  Scythian  slaves  who  acted  as  police  at  Athens. 
(TKVTdXT],  at  Sparta,  a  staff  used  as  a  cipher  for  writing  despatches  ; 

a  strip  of  leather  or  paper  was  rolled  slantwise  round  it,  on  which 

the  despatches  were  written  lengthwise,  so  that  when  unrolled 
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they  were  unintelligible  ;  commanders  abroad  had  a  staff  of  like 
thickness,  round  which  they  rolled  these  papers,  and  so  were  able 
to  read  the  despatches. 

(rKUTa\i(rfi6s,  club-law,  such  as  prevailed  at  Argos  in  B.C.  371. 

ao(pi(TT-fis,  at  Athens,  one  who  gave  lessons  in  the  arts  and  sciences  for 
money  ;  originally  the  word  had  no  sinister  meaning,  implying  as 
it  did  that  a  man  was  a  master  of  his  craft,  but  later  it  came  to 
signify  those  who  professed  to  teach  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
knew,  and  that  too  without  regard  for  truth. 

(TTaSioy,  in  racing,  the  short  as  opposed  to  5lav\os,  the  double  course ; 
the  ardSiou  as  a  measure  was  100  opyvial,  i.e.  606|  feet. 

<TT(i<riixov,  sc.  fie\os,  a  choral  song  uninterrupted  by  dialogue,  sung  by 
the  Chorus  after  it  had  taken  up  its  position  in  the  6pxv(rrpa. 

cTpar-nyoi,  ten  officers  elected  by  annual  vote  to  command  the 
Athenian  army  and  navy,  and  control  all  matters  connected  with 
them. 

(TTpo(p-fj,  the  turning  of  the  Chorus  towards  one  side  of  the  opxh<^rpa  ; 
hence  the  strain  sung  during  the  movement ;  the  movement  in 
the  opposite  direction  was  the  avrKTrpocp-f]. 

avKo4>a.vTr]s,  a  common  informer ;  these  pests  were  very  numerous 
about  the  time  of  Pericles  and  were  a  common  object  of  attack  for 
the  comic  writers  ;  how  the  word  came  to  get  its  meaning  is  far 
from  clear. 

ffvn$6\aia,  TO,  contract,  covenaut,  usually  in  acknowledgment  of 
money  lent. 

ffvufioXat,  often  in  the  sense  of  contributions  made  to  provide  a 
common  meal. 

a-vfiPoKoy,  (1)  a  ticket  or  counter,  Lat.  'tessera,'  such  as  the  dicasts 
had  given  them  on  entering  the  court,  on  presentation  of  which 
they  received  their  fee  ;  (2)  in  plural,  the  two  pieces  of  a  bone  or 
coin,  which  two  |eVoj,  or  any  two  contracting  parties,  broke 
between  them  and  preserved  as  tallies,  Lat.  '  tesserae  hospitales  * ; 
(3)  in  legal  phrase  t^  (rvfifioXa  meant  a  covenant  or  treaty  between 
two  states  for  mutual  protection  of  commerce,  such  that  all  com- 
mercial disputes  were  settled  in  the  law-courts  of  the  defendant's 
city. 

funfiopiai,  after  the  census  of  B.C.  377  the  1200  wealthiest  Athenians 
were  divided  into  twenty  av/x/xopiai  or  companies,  two  in  each 
tribe,  and  each  containing  sixty  members,  each  o-u/x^uopro  was  called 
on  in  turn  to  discharge  extraordinary  expenses  of  war  by  payment 
of  the  property-tax  (do-cpopd)  and  performance  of  the  rpirjpapxia. 

au/iiroaiapxos,  the  president  of  a  drinking  party,  Lat.  'magister 
bibendi ' ;  the  choice  was  generally  settled  by  casting  dice. 
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ffvvhiKos,    an    advocate    for    the   defence  opposed  to   avvfiyopos,   an 

advocate  for  the  prosecution. 
ffvvTe\€ia,  a  subdivision  of  the  avmxopla ;  its  members  who  equipped 

a  ship  for  the  public  service  at  their  own  expense   were  called 

ffva-ffiriou,  a  common  meal,  such  as  Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  instituted 
for  the  Spartans. 

ffaxppovKTTai,  ten  public  oflScers  at  Athens  who  superintended  the 
young  in  the  gymnasia. 

ra^lapxoi,  ten  commanders  of  the  rd^ns  or  contingents  of  infantry  fur- 
nished by  the  cpvXai ;  the  cavalry  officers  were  <pv\apxoi. 

TiXcavris,  a  farmer  or  collector  of  tolls,  taxes  and  customs,  Lat.  '  pub- 
licanus, ' 

rtfA-nfia,  (1)  the  estimate  of  damage  done,  and  so  a  penalty;  (2)  an 
Athenian's  rateable  property,  Lat.  'census.' 

To^Srai,  slaves  armed  with  bows  who  acted  as  police  at  Athens,  also 
known  as  1,Kv6ai. 

TpaireC'iTris,  a  money-changer,  generally  of  the  class  of  freedmen,  Lat. 
'argentarius.' 

Tpirjpapxia,  at  Athens,  the  fitting  out  of  a  trireme  for  the  public  ser- 
vice ;  the  most  important  and   burdensome  of  the  extraordinary 

A€tT0Up7^O{. 

TpiTayuvia-T-fis,  the  player  who  took  the  third  and  least  important  part 

on  the  Greek  stage. 
TpiTTvs,  at  Athens,  a  third  of  a  tpyK-fi. 
Tpi(i>fio\ov,  the  pay  of  three  obols  given  to  the  dicasts  for  attendance, 

first  by  Pericles  ;  the  same  sum  was  given  about  B.C.  392  to  those 

attending  the  iKK\-n<ria. 
tfipiSt  in  legal  language,  assault  and  battery  ;  it  included  all  the  more 

serious  injuries  done  to  the  person  ;  its  punishment  was  capital. 
vSwp,  t6,  in  Attic  law-phrase,  the  water  of  the  water-clock  («A.€\|/v5pa) ; 

hence  the  time  it  took  in  running  out,  so  eV  t^  i^itf  vSari  '  in  the 

time  allowed  me  to  speak.' 
vtraTos,  6,  often  in  Polybius  for  the  Roman  consul. 
uiro5ox^>  harbouring  of  runaway  slaves. 

virSCocfxa,  a  cable  passed  round  a  ship  to  keep  its  timbers  together. 
vTTOfxeloves,  among  the  Spartans  were  those  who  had  suffered  some  loss 

of  civil  rights  and  were  no  longer  '6fioioi, 
vTTWfxoala,  an  application  for  delay  upon  affidavit,  stating  a  sufficient 

cause  ;  this  might  be  resisted  by  an  avdviru/xoffia. 
^d(Tis,  an  accusation,  information. 
(p6pos,  the  tribute  paid  by  the  allies  to  Athens ;  this  word  carried 

with  it  such  hateful  associations  that,  when  in  B.C.  377  the  new 
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Athenian  alliance  was  formed,  the  sums  (Hirnished  by  the  ftUiea 

were  called  awrdlfn  instead. 

(pparplai,  subdivisions  of  the  <Pv\ai  at  Athens ;  every  <pv\-fi  contained 
three  (pparpiai  whose  members,  called  (ppdrtpts,  were  bound 
together  by  various  religious  rites  peculiar  to  each. 

XiipoTovia,  voting  or  electing  by  show  of  hands. 

Xi]p(ioaTi]s,  a  collateral  relation,  heir-at-law  in  default  of  issue. 

Xop-nyia,  defraying  the  cost  of  a  chorus,  one  of  the  chief  Kurovpylai 
at  Athens. 

}f/rj(pi(rna,  at  Athens,  a  measure  passed  or  ratified  in  the  iKKXrtala,  an 
act,  statute  ;  opposed  on  the  one  hand  to  a  irpofiovXivna,  prelimin- 
ary decree  of  the  fiovXii,  and  on  the  other  to  a  vcJ/ios,  fundamental 
law  of  the  state. 

^ri<poiy  pebbles  used  in  voting  which  were  thrown  into  an  urn  (w5p»o) ; 
so  the  votes  themselves. 

^iXoiy  light-armed  troops,  like  7vju»'T)T€y,  opposed  to  b-yrXirau 

wfii},  a  subdivision  of  the  three  original  Spartan  (pvXai, 
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